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TALES 


OF 


FOUR    NATIONS 


Nature  on  all  her  bounteous  gifts  bestows. 
Oer  land  and  ocean.     All  her  deeds  disclose 
The  Master  Spirit,  who,  with  varied  art. 
Constructed  man  and  furm  d  the  human  heart ! 
Taught  een  the  meanest  insect  where  to  dwell. 
Above  the  mount,  beneath  the  shady  dell. 
On  every  creature  shed  a  living  light. 
Too  vast    too  infinite,  for  human  might. 
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DEDICATION. 

TO   MISS  JANE  PORTER,  x\ND  MISS  ANNA   MARIA 
PORTER. 


Long  ere  the  Author  of  the  following"  Tales  had  lbs 
honour  of  an  introduction  to  these  Sister?,  he  had  read  their 
admirable  works.  The  "  Scottish  Chiefs,"  "  Don  Sebastian," 
"  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw"  aud  "  The  Hungarian  Brothers," 
once  perused,  cannot  easily  fade  from  the  memory ;  and  he 
believes  he  is  not  overrating  the  estimation  in  which  they 
are  held  by  the  Public,  when  he  declares,  that  as  standard 
works,  they  maintain  the  very  highest  rank  in  that  class  of 
Literature,  to  w  hich  they  exclusively  belong-. 

Eulogy  beyond  a  certain  point  is  offensive;  yet  truth, 
we   are   told,    ought    never    to   be    withheld  :    however,   in 
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of    the    excise    duty,    and    when    bodies   of 
darino*  men  are  congregated  together,  it  may 
be    readily   imagined   little    escaped,   where 
there  was  a  chance  of  produce.     The  Cornish 
coast  was  more  than  commonly  subjected  to 
these  fearful  marauders,  and  to  such  an  ex- 
tent had  they  latterly  carried  on  their  depre- 
dations, that  it  became   a  matter  of  necessity 
on  the  part  of  government,  to  check  the  evil, 
ere  it  became  too  late.     Although  the  hands 
of  state  were  in  a  great  measure  hampered  at 
the  breaking   out  of  the  war,  and  all  effec- 
tive  vessels  in  commission  ;    yet  the    daring 
attacks  which  had  been  made   upon  several 
sloops  placed  upon  the  watch  for  their  detec- 
tion, and  the  success  with  which  the  assaults 
had  been  attended,  made  the  smugglers  fancy 
themselves  invincible,  consequently  the  out- 
rages were  daily  more  alarming. 

At  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of,  the  re- 
venue service  and  cutters  were  unknown,  nor 
was  it  till  a  much  later  date  that  government 
resorted  to  such  measures  as  are  now  intro- 
duced for  the  suppression  of  smuggling.     It 
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has  been  said,  that  it  became  a  matter  of 
necessity  to  check  the  system  so  abominably 
pursued  on  the  Cornish  coast ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  knowledge  which  Captain  Vin- 
cent possessed  of  its  vicinity,  he  was  selected 
to  cruise  near  the  spot,  whereon  the  marauders 
were  known  to  congregate.  He  had  the  com- 
mand of  one  of  the  finest  frig-ates  in  the  ser- 
vice,  with  a  picked  crew,  all  of  whom  were 
eager  for  a  brush  with  the  smugglers,  and 
for  a  share  of  booty  which  at  every  capture 
was  very  handsomely  divided. 

Emily  had  remained  up  some  time  after  the 
family  had  retired  to  rest,  engaged  in  reading, 
and  so  interested  was  she  with  her  volume, 
that  time  passed  unheeded.  The  shutters 
of  the  library  had  been  partially  closed,  yet 
the  gleam  of  moonlight  was  so  powerful  that 
it  made  the  lamp  burning  on  the  table  almost 
useless,  the  rays  falling  on  it,  and  from  thence 
upon  the  side  of  the  room  immediately  be- 
hind her.  However  interested  we  may  be 
with  a  tale,  there  are  certain  hours  which  na- 
ture demands,  and  peremptorily  enforces,  for 
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tlie  eyes  gradually  become  heavy,  and  that 
overpowering  sensation  of  drowsiness  is  at 
last  irresistible.  Such  were  the  feelings  of 
Emily,  and  the  flickering  light  which  had  for 
some  time  been  nearly  exhausted,  suddenly 
shot  up  one  vivid  glare,  and  as  suddenly  ex- 
pired. This  roused  her  to  a  sense  of  the 
hour,  and  she  was  about  to  retire  to  rest, 
when  a  sudden  shaking  of  the  room  close  upon 
the  spot  where  Captain  Vincent  had  struck, 
arrested  her  steps.  Scarcely  daring  to  move, 
yet  alarmed  to  remain,  she  endeavoured  to 
overcome  the  fears  which  assailed  her ;  but 
the  effort  was  ineffectual.  By  slow  degrees, 
her  eve  rivetted  upon  the  point  from  whence 
the  noise  still  proceeded,  she  was  enabled  to 
secrete  herself  behind  a  screen  which  stood 
almost  close  to  the  spinnet.  Here,  then,  she 
shrunk  down,  even  her  own  breathing  alarming 
lier  ;  indeed,  terror  had  taken  such  firm  pos- 
session of  her  faculties,  that  she  lay  as  re- 
sistless and  exhausted  as  the  poor  timid  hare 
shaking  under  the  toils  of  the  chace. 
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The  suspense  was  shortly  to  be  relieved  to 
a  certain  extent,  for  she  could  hear  the  place 
had  yielded  to  the  efforts  made,  and  that  two 
persons  were  in  the  apartment,  but  strangers 
decidedly  to  the  inhabitants.  What  her  feel- 
ings now  were,  I  must  partly  leave  the  reader 
to  imagine,  pointing  out  that  Emily  was  firm 
in  a  common  difficulty  ;  but  under  an  emer- 
gency like  this,  it  required  more  than  mortal 
courage  to  endure  the  horror  such  a  visit 
must  create  in  the  mind  of  any  female  alone, 
and  at  the  dead  hour  of  night!  She  attempted 
to  scream  for  assistance,  but  her  tong-ue  re- 
fused  its  office ;  and  with  the  horrible  sensa- 
tions that  we  occasionally  experience  during 
a  dream,  when  we  are  pursued  by  some  fear- 
ful object,  and  are  unable  to  fly,  yet  still  ex- 
pecting every  instant  to  be  seized  in  its  dia- 
bolical gripe,  Emily  remained  enchained  with 
alarm  and  terror. 

"  This,  then,"  said  one  of  the  persons,  with 
a  voice  similar  to  that  which  had  terrified 
them  so  recently,  '*  is  the  library.     It  is  long 
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since  this  room  has  been  visited  by  me,  yet  I 
return  to  it  like  the  desolating  ang-el,  with  fire 
and  sword,  seeking  whom  I  may  destroy. 
Does  the  idiot  think  to  entrap  us,  Belitre,  or 
can  he  suppose  we  are  ignorant  of  his  being 
on  the  spot  f* 

He  was  answered  by  Belitre,  who  was  evi- 
dently a  Frenchman,  from  the  dialect,  which 
was  interlarded  with  Gallicisms. 

"  I  no  tell,  Capitaine  ;  he  come  see  to  take 
les  bagatelles  we  get,  but  de  *  eau  de  vie'  may 
be  soch  as  may  happen  to  turn  to  *  eau  de 
mortJ  Dat  Vaisseau^  vat  dey  call  de  Venge- 
ance may  be  on  de  rong  side  of  de  vartere  ; 
dat  is,  I  mean,  all  de  vengeance  come  from 
us — eh,  Capitaine  V 

"  Silence  !"  replied  the  first  speaker,  "  are 
we  never  to  have  an  end  of  your  execrable 
jests,  or  is  this  a  time,  think  ye,  for  such  trifl- 
ing? Captain  Vincent,  be  assured,  is  a  dan- 
gerous, nay,  a  wary  foe,  and  might  annihilate 
our  gang,  did  not  the  Ambuscade  which  I  shall 
place  for  him,  yield  a  chance  of  sure  destruc- 
tion.    Come,  give  me  the   lantern."     It  was 
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banded  without  a  remark,  and  speedily  un- 
shrouded,  casting  where  it  gleamed  fully  a 
vivid  light ,  and  being  waved  to  and  fro,  it. 
was  evident  the  person  was  surveying  the 
apartment.  This  having  been  completed  to 
his  satisfaction,  it  was  placed  upon  the  table, 
when  the  unknown  sat  down  and  appeared  for 
a  few  moments  eng-ao-ed  writino^.  He  then 
rose,  and  taking  up  the  lantern,  waved  it 
again  several  times  in  the  air,  speaking  at  the 
same  time  to  Belitre. 

"  It  is  now  some  years,  Belitre,  since  I  was 
in  this  very  apartment,  and  how  extraordinary 
a  change  has  taken  place  in  that  short,  yet  to 
me  eventful  period.  Those  who  knew  me 
then  would  never  recognize  me  now,  even 
were  I  to  appear  in  my  own  person.  Time 
and  a  reckless  life  have  made  sad  havoc  in 
this  frame;  though  my  passions  still,  still  are 
irresistible !  One  only  object  makes  me  cling 
to  life — it  is  what  I  have  long  and  secretly 
looked  forward  to,  and  the  hunter  rushes  into 
the  lion's  mouth.  Revenge !  Belitre,  revenge 
may  now  be  mine." 
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*'  Vraiement,  Capitaine,  vraiement,  dere  we 
liave  de  ting",  Vous  etes  le  vengeur  sur  le 
Vengeance,  Aha  !  dere  is  de  ting*.  Bot  where 
is  de  Emhuscade  to  be  place ;  where  is  dat 
morgeau  de  terre  pour  la  cachette — eh !  Mon- 
sieur le  Capitaine?" 

"  Belitre,"  replied  Monsieur  le  Capitaine, 
as  he  was  called,  "  it  is  my  intention  to  place 
the  Ambuscade  near  the  defile  leading  to  the 
cavern.  From  good  authority,  I  understand 
that  our  rendezvous  has  become  known  to 
Captain  Vincent,  and  that  he  intends  making- 
us  a  visit.  I  should  be  an  ungentle  host  were 
I  to  refuse  him  a  noble  reception,  and  it  shall 
be  such  a  one,  as  he  has  not  met  with  for  many 
a  day  !  He  shall  be  welcomed  in  his  own  way 
— yes,  Belitre,'*  here  the  speaker  became  ra- 
ther agitated,  and  expressed  himself  more 
violently, — "  the  meeting  shall  be  one  of  life 
or  death ;  for  those  who  seek  the  lien  in  his 
cave  must  take  the  venture  of  his  fangs — mine 
shall  fasten  deep !" 

*'  Bon!  admirable  vraiement  !  Le  defile  pres 
la    caverne, — Bot,    Capitaine,'*  said   Belitre, 
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"  what  you  do  ici,  in  dis — le  diahle  in  dis— 
hihliotheque?'' 

"  That,  Belitre,  I  have  mentioned  in  the 
scrawl  lying  on  the  table,  which,  were  you  able 
to  read,  you  might  decypher.  The  manner  in 
which  it  came  there,  will  be  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise, and,  depend  upon  it,  that  the  impression 
will  be  strong,  owing  to  the  mystery." 

"  Dat  is  all  tres  bon,  vraiement »^^^ot  if  you 
leave  dat  lettre  on  de  table,  dey  will  find  you 
come  to  dis  place,  and  den  adieu  to  JEmbits^ 
cade  et  la  cachette — Aha  !" 

"  Dolt,"  replied  the  other,  "  do  you  think  1 
am  quite  so  lost  or  desirous  of  betraying*  my 
companions,  as  to  give  any  clue  to  the  object 
for  which  1  have  so  long  coveted  a  bare  exist- 
ence. No,  no,  Belitre,  1  have  still  some  human 
feelings,  and  would,  if  possible,  save  one  ex- 
istence, who  yet  has  a  claim  upon  me.  This 
paper,"  striking  his  clenched  hand  firm  on 
the  table,  "  will,  I  make  no  doubt,  effect  that 
object;  and  if  so,  beware.  Captain  Vincent,  of 
my  revenge,  for  you  shall  assuredly  die  !" 
A  faint  sigh  now  broke  upon  the  conversa- 
b3 
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tion,  startling  the  marauders ;  for  in  an  instant 
the  lantern  was  shrouded,  and  in  another  the 
room  was  alone  tenanted  by  Emily,  who,  upon 
hearing"  the  denunciation  against  Captain 
Vincent,  had  fallen  into  a  swoon.  How  long 
she  remained  in  this  state,  she  knew  not,  for 
on  recovering  from  its  effects,  the  sun  had 
partly  risen,  yet  the  moon  still  cast  a  slight 
shadow.  Raising  herself  from  the  ground,  she 
endeavoured  to  collect  sufficient  knowledge 
of  circumstances  to  account  for  being  in  such 
a  state;  but  it  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty. 
Confused  images  of  Captain  Vincent,  her 
father,  the  men  whom  she  thought  she  heard 
in  the  room,  and  the  various  occurrences  of 
the  evening  floated  through  her  brain  in  one 
chaotic  mass  ;  neither  was  she  capable  of  plac- 
inof  her  ideas  in  form  sufficient  to  make  any 
thing  comprehensive.  With  her  hand  pressed 
upon  the  forehead,  endeavouring  to  rally  her 
mind  to  its  usual  tone,  her  eye  fell  upon  the 
reading  table,  when  in  an  instant  every  cir- 
cumstance became  plain.  With  the  impa- 
tience one  naturally  feels  at  the  sight  of  any 
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interesting  object,  which  might  be  lost,  ere  it 
comes  within  grasp,  did  Emily  seize  the  pa- 
per; but  the  effort  almost  exhausted  her.  The 
horrible  threat  now  sounded  in  her  ear,  as 
strong  as  it  did  when  it  was  uttered ;  nor  could 
she  shake  off  the  fancy  that  the  marauders 
were  still  near,  until  she  had  thrown  open  one 
of  the  shutters,  when  the  light  broke  in,  and 
dissolved  the  fearful  spell  which  so  long  op- 
pressed her.  Some  of  our  readers  may  have 
experienced  the  horrible  uncertainty  which 
darkness  invariably  casts  over  the  human 
mind,  when  terror  has  taken  possession  of  its 
energies.  To  fancy  we  hear  some  step  ap- 
proaching, yet  dreading  to  draw  even  a 
breath,  for  fear  of  discovery — clothing  the 
imaofinarv  assailant  in  all  the  horrors  that  can 
be  conjured  up  to  give  it  a  fearful  colouring, 
yet,  remaining  under  the  impossibility  of  es- 
cape, and  expecting  every  instant  to  be  over- 
whelmed. To  those  who  may  have  known 
these  terrors  is  left  the  consideration  of  the 
sensations  Emily  endured ;  and  to  such  as  may 
have  escaped,  the  imagination  of  them.  Here, 
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hoU'ever,  the  staoffferinof  evidence  was  before 
her,  for  the  characters  traced  by  the  unknown 
visitant,  were  distinctly  legible  ;  and  Emily  no 
lonofer  doubted  the  realitv  of  the  scene  so  re- 
cently  acted.  She  eaoferlv  looked  on  the 
paper,  fastening*  on  the  contents  with  as  much 
intentness  as  the  eager  hound  fastens  on  his 
prey.     They  were  as  follows: — 

•'  If  Lieutenant  Walter  Vincent  wishes  to  avoid 
danger,  he  will  not  accompany  the  party  from  the  Ven- 
geance, near  the  defile,  leading  to  the  smugglers'  cavern  to- 
morrow night.  The  advice  comes  from  a  friend,  one  in- 
terested in  his  safety  ;  and  who  earnestly  beseeches  attentio-n 
to  this  request.  Failing  in  it,  certain,  inevitable  destruction 
must  befall  him  I" 

The  writer  of  the  paper  appeared  to  have 
forgotten  the  mystery  he  seemed  inclined  to 
adopt,  it  being  very  evident  that  a  signature 
had  been  attached,  and  then  carefully  erased. 
Emily  exerted  all  her  ingenuity  to  decypher 
it,  but  unsuccessfully,  so  completely  had  the 
1  etters  been  destroyed.  Rousing  herself  to  i\\Q 
exertion,  she  went  towards  the  kitchen, where 
Hanway  and  the  sailors  were  on  the  watch. 
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and  communicated  to  the  former  the  intelli- 
gence concerning"  the  visitors  she  was  terrified 
with,  during  the  night,  Hanway  declared  that 
they  had  not  heard  even  a  '*  pin  drop,"  indeed, 
if  the  least  noise  had  met  their  ears,  they  would 
have  been  upon  the  spot  immediately.  Feel- 
ing exhausted,  Emily  retired  to  her  room,  but 
it  was  lonfj  before  she  could  obtain  rest.  The 
brain  was  so  occupied  with  the  scenes  she  had 
witnessed,  that  imagination  conjured  up  all 
the  horrible  part  of  her  waking  recollections, 
placing  the  objects  in  such  fearful  array,  as  to 
drive  sleep  from  her  pillow.  Nature,  however, 
by  degrees,  became  fatigued,  and  with  the 
smugglers  still  strong  in  her  mind's  eye,  she 
sunk  gradually  into  a  deep  and  heavy  slum- 
ber; and  from  which  she  was  only  roused  by 
her  maid  informing  her,  that  her  brother  and 
cousin  had  been  from  the  ship  some  time,  and 
were  waiting  for  her  in  the  breakfast-room. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  monstrous  missile,  true  to  aim, 
Is  urgM  from  midst  the  smoke  aud  flame  j 
The  first  has  ta'en  too  wide  a  sweep, 
And  topples  harmless  in  the  deep. 
Another  shot  is  sped — and,  see, 
It  whelms  the  vessel  midst  the  sea, 
With  many  a  shriek  of  a^ony ! 

The  breakfast  room  of  the  villa  looked  to- 
wards the  beach,  and  from  the  window  of  which 
a  full  view  of  the  ocean  could  be  commanded. 
The  Vengeance  had  altered  her  position  slig-ht- 
ly  during"  the  night,  the  side  of  the  vessel  ly- 
ing towards  shore,  and  her  teeth  (which  Philip 
so  emphatically  mentioned)  could  plainly  be 
observed  grinning  in  bristling  array.  By  this 
change  of  position,  she  had  the  full  power  of 
pouring  a  heavy  broadside  on  the  beach,  of 
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which  she  possessed  the  range.  The  fineness 
of  the  sunny  morning,  the  beautiful  view  of 
the  calm  ocean,  and  the  sight  of  her  friends, 
chased  away  all  the  terror  she  had  so  recently 
endured.  Indeed  few  things  in  life  are  more 
cheering  to  the  human  mind,  than  a  fine  sum- 
mer's morning — every  thing  appears  happy 
and  contented,  and  the  man  who  looks  upon 
so  calm  a  prospect  with  jaundiced  eyes,  be- 
comes rebellious  to  his  Maker. 

"  Well,  Emily,  girl,"  said  her  brother,  "how 
fare  you  this  morning  ?  Hanway  has  told  the 
captain  a  most  romantic,  lamentable  tale  ; 
indeed  we  have  been  waiting  impatiently  for 
your  appearance,  in  order  that  we  might  hear 
the  truth.  Upon  my  life,  I  suspected  the  extra 
quantum  of  grog  which  my  father  would 
allow,  much,  I  must  say,  against  the  com- 
mands of  hissuperior  officer,  (you  know,  Emily, 
I  mean  Edward,)  had  rather  stultified  his  in- 
tellects. The  poor  fellow  once  on  a  boarding 
part),  received  a  heavy  blow  on  the  head,  and 
ever  since  that  time,  his  senses  are  soon  over- 
come by  liquor." 
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"  My  dear  Walter,"  replied  Emily,  *'  in 
this  instance,  however,  the  grog",  as  you  call  it, 
has  not  been  in  error  ;  for  the  facts  no  doubt 
are  precisely  as  I  mentioned  them  to  Hanvvay, 
before  I  went  to  my  room."  Here  she  ob- 
served a  slight  smile  pass  over  the  intelligent 
features  of  her  cousin,  as  if  he  fancied  she 
had  imagined  the  extraordinary  scene  which 
had  been  passing.  "  You  may  smile,  Edward, 
but,  upon  my  honour,  all  is  true  ;  and  so  horri- 
bly did  the  entrance  of  the  men  fascinate  me, 
that  I  lay  as  helpless  as  an  infant,  expecting 
every  instant  to  be  detected." 

"  Dear  Emily,"  said  Captain  Vincent, 
"  when  I  smile  at  the  narrative,  believe  me, 
it  was  not  in  doubt  to  a  certain  extent,  for  so 
strongly  do  such  fears  sometimes  take  posses- 
sion of  more  resolute  minds,  that  I  am  not  sur- 
prised you  should  be  under  the  dominion  of 
fancy.  The  voice  of  yesterday  evening  no 
doubt  terrified  you,  and  your  dream  must 
have  been  in  consequence  of  its  effects.*' 

"   Dream,    Edward,    dream!"     exclaimed 
Erailv,  *' Good  heavens!  it  was  realitv  ;  fear- 
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ful,  staggering"  reality,  which  even  now  appals 
me — here — here,"  she  continued,  much  agita- 
ted, *'  is  a  credible  proof  it  was  no  fancy  of  the 
mind  ;  here,  Edward,  is  a  paper  which  the 
unknown  visitant  placed  on  the  table.  Read 
it — read  this  paper,  and  then  doubt,  if  you 
can,  the  scene  I  have  witnessed!" 

Captain  Vincent  perused  the  scrawl,  and 
astonishment,  during  the  period,  was  legibly 
written  on  his  countenance.  He  held  it  in  his 
hand  for  some  little  time,  apparently  absorbed 
in  thinking  of  the  contents  ;  and,  after  a  while, 
handed  it  across  the  table  to  Walter,  but  with- 
out uttering  a  word.  The  lieutenant  appeared 
as  much  staggered  as  the  captain ;  for  he 
looked  first  at  the  paper,  then  at  Emily ;  again 
at  the  paper,  and  then  at  the  captain.  At  last 
he  spoke — 

"  By  heaven,  Edward,  this  is  a  most  extra- 
ordinary circumstance,  and  must  be  fathomed. 
The  writer  tells  me  to  avoid  the  defile  near 
the  cavern.  Surely  he  must  be  aware  of  our 
visit,  and  intends  giving  us  a  right  noble  re- 
ception.    Well,  well,  my  friend,  you  are  con- 
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foundedly  mistaken  if  you  suspect  such  a 
warning  will  prevent  me  from  doing  my  duty. 
It  is  evident,  Emily,  that  this  scrawl  has  been 
written  to  deter  us  from  the  attack  we  intend 
makino-  on  the  cave  ;  but  the  artifice  is  shal- 
low,  indeed — psha  !  I  am  ashamed  of  myself 
for  having  given  it  a  thought."  Having  said 
thus  much,  Walter  flung  the  paper  on  the 
table. 

"  The  artifice,  shallow  or  not,  Walter,"  said 
Captain  Vincent,  "  will  be  of  value  to  us,  and 
decidedly  injurious  to  the  smugglers.  Had 
such  a  paper  as  this,  been  found  on  the  library 
table,  without  our  knowledge  of  how  it  came 
there,  I  very  much  question  if  it  would  not 
have  deterred  me  from  making  the  attack  ;  at 
any  rate,  at  the  hour  proposed.  Though  it 
has  been  an  agonizing  night  for  Emily,  still  it 
has  been  beneficial  to  us;  and  I  think  she  has 
sufficient  good  sense  to  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages we  have  derived.  What  is  your  opinion, 
uncle?" 

"  Precisely  the  same  as  your  own,"  replied 
Mr,  Vincent ;  "  when  such  a  paper  was  penned, 
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the  writer  little  imagined  any  living"  soul  was 
in  the  room.  That  there  was  a  witness,  is 
merciful ;  and  we  cannot  look  upon  the  events 
of  last  night  otherwise  than  as  the  interven- 
tion of  a  kind  providence.'* 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  father,"  said  Emily,  "  it 
is  a  providential  event ;  and  though  I  should 
not  readily  jump  into  such  another  adventure, 
yet,  were  I  certain  that  the  result  would  be 
as  useful,  probably  my  spirit  would  keep  my 
strength  up,  and  prompt  me  to  essay  it," 

"  Nobly  spoken,"  exclaimed  Walter,  "  but 
I  trust,  my  dear  girl,  you  may  not  be  placed 
in  so  distressing  a  situation  again." 

"  It  was  one  of  no  slight  danger,"  said  Cap- 
tain Vincent,  "  and  how  she  had  courage  to 
refrain  from  calling  out,  I  cannot  imagine. 
Had  the  fellows  fancied  a  listener  was  so 
near,  the  consequences  might  have  been  fatal. 
But  we  waste  time ;  net  a  moment  should  be 
lost  in  tracing  the  subterraneous  passage,  as 
it  most  decidedly  leads  to  the  cave.  The  Am- 
buscade may  be  on  our  side,  or  I  am  much 
mistaken."    Upon  this,  Captain  Vincent  rose, 
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and  endeavoured  to  find  the  avenue,  which 
the  villains  had  used  in  their  entrance  to  the 
library.  All  the  wainscot  appeared  sound;  nor 
was  there  a  trace  of  join  or  crevice  to  be  seen, 
and  the  mystery  seemed  impenetrable.  None 
of  the  party,  it  may  be  supposed,  had  eaten 
much  breakfast ;  which,  having  been  cleared 
away,  they  each  assisted  in  the  search,  still, 
how^ever,  unsuccessfully.  Walter  stamped  hea- 
vily about  the  floor,  yet  all  stood  solid,  and 
no  echo  responded  to  satisfy  them  of  the 
secret  entrance. 

"  This  makes  the  affair  more  marvellous," 
exclaimed  Mr.  Vincent,  "  and  had  not  the 
paper  been  so  decisive  an  evidence,  I  really 
should  have  felt  inclined  to  suspect  all  the 
circumstances  related  had  been  sole(y  the 
effects  of  imaorination." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  replied  Captain  Vincent, 
"  depend  upon  it,  the  work  is  too  sound  to  be 
detected  easily.  We  must  make  a  passage 
as  we  should  into  a  fortified  town — rby  force. 
Send  for  workmen,  and  have  the  flooring  and 
wainscot  criticallv  examined,  and,  mv  life  on 
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the  event,  the  entrance  will  be  discovered." 
Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
sound  of  an  explosion,  which  the  ready  ear  of 
the  officers  knew,  was  for  some  vessel  to  heave 
towards  the  frigate,  the  report  not  being  loud 
enough  for  a  loaded  gun.  Ere  they  could 
reach  the  window,  a  second  explosion  was 
heard,  when  the  cause  became  distinct  enough. 
At  a  respectful  distance,  a  sail  of  some 
large  vessel  was  clearly  to  be  detected,  look- 
ino-  as  if  it  wanted  to  communicate  with  the 
shore,  yet  alarmed  at  approaching  the  frigate. 
A  cutter,  well  manned,  had  made  some  ad- 
vance towards  her,  darting  from  the  spot 
Philip  had  first  observed  the  boat  on  the  even- 
ing of  their  landing.  The  guns  had  been 
tired  with  an  idea  of  fetchinof  the  boat  to,  but 
they  were  unheeded.  A  third  report  of  a 
more  decisive  character  followed  the  quick 
flash  of  fire,  and  the  ball  just  passed  over  its 
mark,  skimmino-  aionor'  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
with  irresistible  rapidity  and  force.  The  wind 
being  towards  shore,  a  shout  from  the  crew 
of  the  cutter  was  plainly  heard,  at  the  open 
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window  of  the  breakfast-room,  rejoicing'  at 
their  escape,  though  the  deafening  echo  very 
speedily  subsided  into  a  death-like  silence. 
Another  gun,  which  had  been  levelled  with 
singular  precision,  had  a  more  fatal  aim ;  for 
the  ball  took  effect  between  wind  and  water, 
.and  ere  the  joyful  sound  had  well  ceased,  the 
boat  and  crew  were  in  one  instant  buried  in 
the  fathomless  sea !  Not  a  soul  escaped,  though 
every  effort  was  made  from  the  frigate  to  save 
one  or  two  of  the  poor  creatures  who  strug- 
gled fearfully  for  life. 

All  this  scene  passed  nearly  with  as  much 
rapidity  as  the  cannon  ball  performed  its  office  ; 
and  so  instantaneously  had  the  cutter  sunk, 
that  it  appeared  the  effect  of  enchantment, 
more  than  the  work  of  mortal  hands. 

The  party  was  roused  by  an  exclamation 
from  Emily,  who  had  been  indescribably 
shocked  at  the  scene  she  had  witnessed,  and 
whose  feelings  were  wound  up  to  a  fearful 
pitch  of  excitement — "  Save  them  !  oh  !  save 
some  of  the  poor  creatures,  for  the  mercy  of 
eaven  !"    Having  said  this,  she  turned  round, 
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quite  overcome,  and  fell  upon  Walter's  shoul- 
ders, sobbing  heavily.  He,  in  the  most  affec- 
tionate manner  led  her  to  the  settee,  where, 
by  every  exertion  that  reason  could  suggest, 
she  gradually  was  roused  from  the  hysterical 
affection  which  then  distressed  her;  but  the 
efforts  were  long  before  they  were  successful. 
Drying  up  the  tears  that  had  relieved  her,  and 
which,  like  the  dew-drops  hanging  from  the 
fragrant  rose,  glistened  in  clear  brilliancy, 
Emily  again  spoke ;  but  the  sensation  which 
the  effort  produced  almost  choked  her. 

"  Oh !  Walter,  that  was  a  fearful  scene  in- 
deed ;  in  one  instant  how  many  poor  wretches 
were  hurried  into  the  presence  of  their  Maker ! 
It  was  terrible — terrible  to  look  upon,  and  has 
quite  overpowered  me." 

"  Come,  Emily,  dear,*'  said  Walter,  "  rouse 
yourself;  had  the  cutter  merely  attended  to 
the  first  or  second  gun,  all  might  have  been 
avoided :  but  in  self-defence  every  thing  is 
allowable.  If  the  boat  had  neared  the  ship 
at  sea  unmolested,  some  notice  would  have 
been  given,  by  which  our  station  here  might 
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have  been  endangered.  It  is  la  fortune  de 
guerre,  girl ;  and  heaven  only  knows  when 
my  time  may  arrive." 

The  issues  of  the  night  and  morning  had 
been  so  disastrous,  that  an  excursion  which 
had  been  proposed  to  the  frigate  was  post- 
poned ;  and,  the  workmen  having  arrived  at 
the  villa,  preparation  was  made  to  find  the 
opening,  and  which  put  a  present  stop  to  the 
conversation. 

After  removing  a  great  part  of  the  wains- 
coting, still  the  opening  remained  undisco- 
vered;  nor  could  the  ingenuity  of  the  artisans 
find  the  spot  so  desirable  to  be  detected.  ^ 
At  last  one  of  the  men  appeared  satisfied^ 
with  some  sound  which  the  flooring  gave 
when  struck  upon  by  a  mason's  mallet,  and 
considered  the  access  would  soon  be  found ; 
nor  was  he  mistaken.  Upon  a  more  careful 
examination,  just  where  the  edge  of  the  rich 
Turkey  carpet  ended,  a  crevice  was  so  nicely 
fitted,  that  nothing  but  Emilv  havino-  been  a 
witness  to  the  men  who  entered  the  library, 
would  have  enabled  them  either  to  have  de- 
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tected  or  even  suspected  such  to  have  been  in 
existence.     The  noise  it  made  was  in  some 
slight  degree  different  from  the  sound  echoed 
by  the  remainder  of  the  flooring,  and  made 
Mr.  Vincent  anxious  that  the  place  should  be 
opened.     By  means  of  a  strong  chisel  the  side 
of  the  crevice  was  cut  away  sufficiently  to  per- 
mit the  introduction  of  a  crow-bar;  yet  the 
trap  resisted  for  some  time  the  united  efforts 
of  several  powerful  men ;  at  last,  by  a  despe- 
rate exertion,  it  yielded,  discovering  the  pas- 
sage by  which   the  smugglers   had  entered. 
Two  enormous  flat  iron  bolts  shot  into  the  rest 
of  the  flooring,  running  across  deeply  into  the 
wood,  which  was  exceedingly  solid ;  thus  ac- 
counting for  the  difficulty  in  discovering  the 
passage,  and  for  its  not  yielding  to  the  feet. 
The  hinges  of  the  trap  fitted  into  grooves  be- 
neath, so  that  the  door  fell  downwards  when 
the  bolts  were  removed,  preventing  any  pas- 
sage except  from  beneath.    It  was  such  a  piece 
of  workmanship  as  might  well  bid  defiance  to 
trivial  inspection,  being  not  only  ingenious 
but  admirably  adapted  for  strength  and  secu- 
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ritj.  It  became  a  matter  of  slight  difficulty 
to  make  the  place  fast  below,  for  the  bolts  had 
been  well  oiled;  and  no  doubt  the  smugglers, 
having  little  suspicion  that  any  of  the  family 
would  be  from  bed  at  midnight,  (being  re- 
markably early  in  habits,)  they  had  entered 
the  library  for  the  sole  purpose  of  placing  the 
paper  on  the  table  for  the  effect  of  mystery. 
Had  some  more  resolute  witnesses  been  near, 
the  result  might  have  been  different;  as  it 
was,  however,  the  discovery  promised  to  be 
infinitely  valuable.  It  must  have  been  from 
beneath  that  the  voice  issued,  and  the  sound 
which  appeared  so  awful  was  now  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for. 

The  villa  was  built  upon  a  solid  mass  of 
rock,  having  but  a  slight  stratum  of  earth  be- 
neath the  foundation,  and  beyond  that,  nature 
had  placed  a  stronger  and  more  durable  sub- 
stance. Steps,  cut  from  the  solid  material, 
appeared  to  lead  to  some  depth  beneath,  and 
looked  from  a  casual  glimpse  which  a  single 
lamp  afforded,  as  if  they  wound  downwards 
towards  the  sliore  and  to  the  point  from  whence 
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the  cutter  issued.  This  was  satisfactory  to 
Captain  Vincent,  who  had  instructions  that 
the  smuofS'lers  had  been  observed  issuino^  from 
the  cliffs,  and  as  suddenly  escaping  from  pur- 
suit if  hard  pressed. 

The  defile  near  the  cavern,  which  was  the 
outlet  he  intended  to  make  the  assault  upon, 
of  course  now  would  be  of  little  avail ;  for,  as 
the  smugglers  evidently  intended  placing  the 
Ambuscade  at  that  point,  no  doubt  the  cavern 
would  be  without  inmates.  The  thino*  was 
settled  at  once  in  the  acute  mind  of  Captain 
Vincent,  whose  intellectual  faculties  were  of  a 
high  order,  and  whose  gallant  conduct  on 
every  occasion  had  made  the  sailors  look  up 
to  him  with  devoted  admiration.  The  party 
appeared  satisfied  with  the  result  of  their 
morning's  work,  and  the  trap  was  again  par- 
tially placed  in  its  proper  place.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  Captain  Vincent,  however,  it  was 
arranged  that  his  uncle  and  cousin  should  go 
on  board  the  frigate  until  the  scuffle  with  the 
smuofo-lers  was  over,  and  that  the  domestics 

should   be  quartered  quietly  in  the  village, 
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thus  giving"  up  the  house  to  the  possession  of 
the  captain,  Walter,  and  some  of  the  crew.  The 
frigate,  during  the  absence  of  the  commander 
and  AV alter,  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
second  lieutenant,  an  active  and  intelligent 
officer,  and  whose  sharp  glance  had  detected 
the  cutter  in  its  attempt  to  gain  the  vessel,  and 
so  dreadfully  yet  necessarily  checked  its  ad- 
vance. 

Having  made  the  necessary  arrangements, 
and  leaving  Walter  with  six  of  the  men  in  pos- 
session of  the  villa,  to  whom  a  number  of  men 
from  the  frigate  were  gradually  to  advance  to- 
wards evening,  sufficient  as  was  conceived  for 
the  purpose  intended,  Mr.  Vincent,  the  Cap- 
tain, and  Emily  went  on  board  the  cutter,  and 
were  speedily  swept  towards  the  frigate.     By 
the  able  assistance  of  Phil,  Miss  Emily  (as  he 
called  her)  was  gently  swung  on  the  deck  of 
the  Vengeance,  where  she  had  an  opportunity, 
for  the  first  time,  of  beholding  the  complete 
equipment  of  a  vessel  of  war.     The  sight,  of 
course,  made  a  strong  impression ;  and  she 
felt  infinitely  more  secure  surrounded  by  such 
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men,  as  were  soon  piped  up  to  hear  the 
summons  for  some  to  prepare  the  frigate  for 
active  service,  and  for  others,  under  the  con- 
trol of  Phil,  to  be  ready  to  advance  to  the 
cliff  at  call,  than  if  solely  wit\i  her  father  in 
the  domicile  they  had  temporarily  left. 

The  sailors  had  an  extra  quantum  of  gro^ 
served  out  previous  to  their  expedition  of  the 
evening",  and  they  discussed  their  expected 
brush  with  all  the  bold  daring*  which  ever  has 
characterized  the  feelinofs  of  British  sailors. 
Phil  was  particularly  jocular,  and  most  hila- 
rious upon  the  expectation  of  the  spoil,  which 
it  was  thoug-ht  would  be  considerable.  Now 
and  then  a  tear  "for  auld  lang  syne"  would 
struggle  rather  powerfully  when  the  veteran 
thought  of  his  old  captain  and  his  poor  lady. 
He  had  never  been  on  board  since  with  a  fe- 
male; and  the  recollection  of  the  storm  and 
its  consequences,  which  he  had  so  well  de- 
scribed to  Jack,  came  athwart  his  hour  of  en- 
joyment oftener  than  many  would  have  anti- 
cipated. In  the  present  instance,  knowing  the 
fondness  for  Emily  which  the  gallant  captain 
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felt,  he  could  not  avoid  placing  the  time  past 
never  more  to  return  in  opposition  with  the 
present  moment,  and  the  old  piece  of  sterling" 
metal  once  more  had  its  trial;  nor  could  he 
avoid  feeling  otherwise  than  if  some  heavy  ca- 
lamity was  about  to  befall  him,  or  some  one  to 
whom  he  was  fondly  attached. 

Nature,  now  and  then,  places  in  her  roughest 
workmanship  a  heart  worthy  the  noblest  ex- 
ternal decoration  ;  and,  in  the  most  finished  of 
all  her  attempts,  one  fit  alone  for  the  wildest 
inhabitant  of  the  forest.  Philip  was  an  un- 
polished gem,  but  he  had  feelings  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  any  human  being ;  nor 
could  he,  on  the  present  occasion,  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  associates,  help  thinking  of  those 
to  whom,  in  earlier  life,  he  had  been  indebted 
for  many  acts  of  kindness.  He  had  scarcely 
swallowed  the  last  sup  of  grog  when  he  was 
summoned  to  the  presence  of  Captain  Vin- 
cent, from  whom  he  received  such  instruc- 
tions as  the  state  of  affairs  warranted,  and 
which  promised  a  masterly  mode  of  entrap- 
ping the  smugglers  in  their  own  toils.     The 
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leader,  he  informed  his  uncle,  was  suppo- 
sed, not  only  to  be  a  daring*  smuo-ofler,  but 
a  spy  connected  both  with  the  French  and 
Americans,  and  whose  capture  government 
resolved,  if  possible,  on  securing*.  The  ap- 
parent method  of  access  to  the  cave  by  the 
sea  had  been  discovered  in  pursuing  a  cut- 
ter, which  escaped,  as  if  by  magic,  into  the 
cliff;  nor  could  it  be  detected,  owing,  of 
course,  to  the  outlet  elsewhere  near  the  defile. 
The  discovery,  however,  made,  in  consequence 
of  Emily  having  remained  up,  would  produce 
incalculable  advantag-es ;  for  the  villains  felt 
secure  in  their  retreat.  Mr.  Vincent,  to  the 
question  put  by  his  nephew,  stated,  that  he 
had  purchased  the  cottage  some  years  back, 
which  then  was  but  a  shell ;  by  artificial  aid 
he  had  materially  embellished  it,  and  no  doubt, 
had  the  preceding  inhabitant  been  placed  on 
the  spot  now,  he  would  have  been  astonished 
at  the  extraordinary  change  which  had  been 
effected. 

The  wind  had  now  shifted,  and  its  effects  on 
the  ocean  gave  the  vessel  an   uneasy  swing, 
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not  very  pleasing"  to  the  unused  visitants. 
Emily  particularly  felt  the  sway,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  on  the  settee,  in  order  to  ob- 
viate the  distressing-  sensations  it  produced. 
Captain  Vincent  having  yielded  up  his  own 
cabin  for  her  accommodation,  retired  with  his 
,uncle  to  the  forecastle,  in  order  to  see  that 
his  orders  were  attended  to,  but  he  found 
every  thing  properly  prepared  under  the  able 
management  of  the  second  lieutenant,  with 
whom,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  hands,  the 
vessel  was  again  to  be  entrusted. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


The  dark  waters  rush'd  with  impetuous  roar, 
The  wind  moan'd  aud  sigh'd  so  forlorn  j 

Both  swept  past  resistless  the  pebbly  shore, 
Nor  ceas'd  till  the  rise  of  the  dawn. 

And  then  what  a  slight  was  presented,  alas ! 

How  many  a  poor  wretch  slept  for  ever  ? 
The  wind  must  have  sway — the  dark  waves  will  pass. 

Yet,  how  many  fond  objects  they  sever ! 


The  murmur  of  the  waves  as  they  dashed 
forward  into  a  spacious  cavern,  was  satisfac- 
tory as  to  its  proximity  to  the  ocean,  and  gave 
decisive  evidence  that  it  could  be  used  as  a 
resort  for  any  desperate  set  of  men,  who  might 
wish  to  carry  on  a  contraband  trade.  Two 
distinct  divisions  were  perceptible,  one  infi- 
nitely below  the  other;  the  place  beneath, 
slantino-    towards    the    sea,    beino^    the    one 
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washed  by  its  waves.  The  hio-her  cavern 
was  of  considerable  extent,  and  of  vast  alti- 
tude; yielding-  ample  accommodation  for  a 
number  of  inhabitants,  and  from  the  appear- 
ance which  it  yielded,  little  proof  was  wanting 
of  its  being  deficient  on  that  point.  Several 
flaring-  lamps  were  burning  on  as  many  tables  : 
some  also  being  ensconced  against  the  rocky 
walls,  throwing  out  a  ruddy  gleam  of  light, 
and  at  the  same  time  such  a  thick  smoke,  as 
to  stifle  the  glare  which  they  would  have  given 
had  the  air  been  ])urer,  or  if  an  outlet  ex- 
isted  for  its  escape.  Puncheons  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes  lay  scattered  about  the  floor,  upon 
which  also  some  score  men,  stretched  on 
pallets,  were  buried  in  a  profound  repose. 
Preparations  for  a  meal  were  evident;  for  all 
the  tables  were  covered  with  solids  and  fluids, 
and  waited  only  for  the  sleepers  to  awaken  in 
order  to  be  demolished.  A  single  sentinel 
kept  moving  to  and  fro;  and  from  the  impa- 
tient attitude  which  he  now  and  then  assumed, 
as  if  listening  for  an  approach,  it  was  not 
improbable  he  might    have  been  in    expec- 
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lation  of  more  of   the    band   with    a    fresh 
carofo.     Occasionally  he  hummed  an  air  from 
some  ohl  French  romance,  and  then  chancred 
the  style  into  a  more  vivid  strain  ;  stopping' 
between  whiles  to  listen,  and  beino-  satisfied 
no  one  approached,  again  resuming  his  song. 
He  was  a  tall,  bony  looking  man,  with  swarthy 
features,  and  had,  in  some  respects,  a  similar 
dress  to  that  worn  by  sailors  of  the  time ;  a 
sort  of  canvass  petticoat  coming  down  to  the 
knee,    and    fisherman's    boots,  with  worsted 
stockings  partly  hanging  over  the  loose  lea- 
ther.    He  carried  a  carbine  on  his  left  arm, 
and  had  a  pair  of  stout  horse-pistols  sticking 
in  his  girdle  ;  suspended  from  which  hung  a 
cutlass  of  no  trifling  size,  and  apparently  of 
some  weiofht.     His  head  was  uncovered,  and 
as  the  imperfect  glances  of  light  fell  on  the 
sunburnt  features,  the   view  which  they  pre- 
sented offered  no  very  promising  prospect  of 
a   very  tranquil  conscience  within.     Hair   of 
raven  blackness  swept  in  large  locks  over  his 
face,  obscuring  the  forehead  almost  from  view, 
and  a   pigtail  of  monstrous  length  dangled 
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backward  and  forward  as  he  strode  up  and 
down  the  cavern.  Letting  his  carbine  fall 
with  the  butt-end  on  the  ground,  against 
which  it  rung  shrilly,  he  leaned  carelessly  on 
the  piece  and  spoke,  looking  at  the  sleepers. 

'*  Les  betes  I  les  Anglois  I  dey  sleep  like  de 
'ogs," — here  a  huge  snore  interrupted  his  re- 
marks— "  Derenow,  hear  dem  snore — I  could 
kill  dem  all  on  de  'ead,  bot  w'ere  should  I 
find  de  brains — dat  is  de  ting  ?  Les  Frcoiqois 
sleep  like  les  chiens,  wid  ears  and  eyes  ready 
to  bite,  bot  les  Anglois  like  de  sloth — les  An- 
f/lois  stupide — le  (liable!  vat  is  dat?"  One 
of  the  men  had  plunged  out  his  leg  in  his 
sleep,  and  uttering  an  exclamation  in  his 
dream,  had  kicked  over  one  of  the  puncheons, 
which,  rolling  on  the  slant,  gradually  went  on- 
ward and  onward  until  it  fell  with  a  splash 
.•nto  the  sea. 

Belitre  (for  our  readers  must  have  known  it 
to  have  been  him)  now  shouldered  his  car- 
bine, and  continued  pacing  up  and  down  the 
cavern,  occasionally  bemoaning  the  loss  of 
the  puncheon,  and  cursing  vehemently,  in  his 
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own   broken   lang-naire,   the   fellow  who   had 
kicked  it  into  the  sea, 

*•  La  peste  sur  hi  stnpidc,  dat  poncheon 
make  ponch  of  de  sea — aha !  dere  is  de 
ting-."  Here  Belitre  stopped  to  enjov  a 
=chuckle  at  his  own  rascally  joke,  thoug-h  the 
lauiih  was  not  calculated  to  impress  any  one 
who  migiit  have  heard  it,  as  being  the  genuine 
tribute  forced  from  a  contented  mind  ;  it  was 
too  savao-e  and  hollow  to  be  sincere.  The 
waves  which  washed  into  the  lower  cavern 
had  hitherto  been  tranquil ;  but  the  splash  be- 
came strono-er,  and  the  uind  could  be  heard 
whistling"  sharply,  interruptinof,  as  it  did,  all 
other  moaning*  except  its  own.  \Vhite  flakes 
of  sprav  even  washed  into  the  inner  cavern, 
and,  coming  in  contact  with  the  lamps,  flick- 
ering imperfectlv,  hissed  in  the  flames  which 
were  now  and  then  almost  extinguished  bv 
the  moisture  that  they  viclded.  Belitre  knew 
in  a  mo-iient  that  a  hurricane  vras  brew- 
ing-, and  as  the  waves  dashed  more  boister- 
ously into  the  cavern,  and  the  wind  howled 
without,  he  shouted  as  if  jeering  at  the  fury 
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of  the  elements.  "  Bon  soir.  Monsieur  le  vent: 
a  votre  service,  Madame  la  mer — how  far  voii 
come  in  dis  night  to  see  us." 

The  waves,  as  if  indignantly  answering  this 
mockery  against  their  power,  swept  forward 
with  resistless  force,  compelling  Belitre  to  re- 
treat precipitately,  and  washing  away  several 
of  the  sleepers  who  lay  nearest  the  side  from 
whence  they  rose,  two  or  three  more  pun- 
cheons, and  the  nearest  table.  This  energetic 
reply  appeared  to  stagger  the  bold  smuggler, 
for  he  answered  not,  but  kept  close  to  the 
back  of  the  cave,  where  he  was  speedily  join- 
ed by  those  whom  the  roar  of  the  angry 
ocean  had  awakened.  For  some  time  the 
strife  of  elements  continued,  and  the  water 
rushed  occasionally  so  powerfully  into  the 
hiofher  cave,  that  the  smuffoflers  could  scarce- 
ly  save  their  provisions  or  liquor,  losing  much 
of  the  latter,  which  was  swept  backwards  by 
the  waves.  Every  tim.e  a  loss  was  sustained, 
a  groan  of  discontent  was  heard,  but  the  at- 
tention paid  to  such  tokens  of  anger  by  the 
sea,  was  slight  indeed,  for  it  only  returned 
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in  ofreater  furv,  continuinor  its  havoc,  unsub- 
clued  by  the  execrations  of  the  sniuofo-lers. 
Indeed  the  notice  was  about  as  efficacious 
as  that  commanded  by  Canute  the  Dane,  and 
the  attention  paid  to  it  as  insiofnificant !  The 
storm  must  have  lasted  an  hour,  when  a  shrill 
whistle  was  heard  close  to  the  cave,  and  wliicli 
was  speedily  answered  l^y  Belitre.  A  i'ew 
moments  scarcely  elapsed  from  the  replv,  ere 
a  man  closelv  muffled  up,  entered  from  a 
passage  almost  at  the  back  of  the  hio-her 
cavern,  followed  by  about  a  dozen  more  well 
armed,  and  similarly  accoutred  to  Belitre. 
The  stranofer  hastily  flunor-  aside  a  boat-coat, 
and  displayed  his  person  effectively.  He  was 
apparently  about  forty  years  of  age,  above 
the  middle  heio-ht,  and  remarkablv  well  form- 
ed  and  ajrile  in  his  motions.  The  face  was 
handsome,  yet  traces  of  dark  passions  could 
plainly  be  observed  lurking  amidst  the  linea- 
ments of  his  speaking  features,  which  were 
bronzed  by  the  sun,  and  battered  bv  time 
and  irreofular  habits  of  life.  The  eves  were 
fine  and  piercing,  and  as  he  appeared  rather 
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ang-ereJ  at  some  disappointment,  they  flashed 
with  intense  brilliancy;  but  rather  with  a  light 
which  might  be  supposed  emanating  from 
some  spirit  of  evil,  who  for  some  wise  pur- 
pose, may  have  been  permitted  to  assume  the 
impress  of  mortality.  The  lower  part  of  the 
face  was  completely  concealed  by  a  dark 
beard,  which  had  been  permitted  to  grow  un- 
molested, and  which  decidedly  gave  a  fiercer 
expression  to  the  countenance. 

He  wore  a  suit  of  plain  blue  cloth,  closely 
buttoned  up  to  the  throat,  but  in  other  re- 
spects, his  dress  differed  not  from  the  costume 
of  the  day,  except  that  the  sword  instead  of 
beino-  of  a  lioht  fashion,  was  evidently  placed 
bv  the  side  for  closer  use.  A  brace  of  hand- 
some silver-mounted  pistols  also  were  fixed 
in  a  leathern  belt,  which  went  round  the 
waist,  suspended  from  which  an  ivory  whistle 
dangled,  looped  up  to  the  breast  by  a  hand- 
some gold  chain. 

At  this  time  the  storm  had  subsided,  and 
the  waves  receded  to  their  usual  bounds,  en- 
ablino-  the  smujrGrlers  to  arrange  their  tables 
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as  before,  and  bj  lighting  up  some  fresh 
torches,  the  cavern  was  more  brilliantly  illu- 
minated. The  stranger  sat  alone,  nor  did  he 
join  in  the  eager  debate  which  pretty  freely 
circulated  as  the  food  was  demolished  and  the 
liquor  exhilarated.  He  seemed  abstracted, 
o-ivino^  no  evidence  of  beino*  aware  that  he 
was  in  the  company  of  so  many ;  his  mind 
decidedly  wandering  upon  subjects  totally  at 
variance  with  the  consideration  of  his  present 
companions.  His  positions  were  uneasy,  and 
now  and  then  he  would  start  up,  apparently 
phrenzied  by  strong  recollections,  probably 
memory  conjuring  up  visions  of  some  earlier 
period  of  his  life,  which  were  tugging  stoutly 
at  his  heart-strinofs.  He  was  roused  however 
bv  the  voice  of  Belitre,  who  with  a  mouth 
nearly  full,  and  mumbling  his  words  in  the 
endeavour  to  speak,  enquired — 

"  Bot,  Cap — Cap — Capitaine  j?"  here  the 
speaker  was  almost  choaked  by  an  unlucky 
morsel,  which,  instead  of  pursuing  the  track 
which  was  amply  large  enough,  jumped  rather 
disagreeably  into  the  wind-pipe,  causing  the 
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Frenchman  a  severe  fit  of  coughing*.  Sym- 
pathy on  such  an  occasion  was  out  of  the 
question,  for  his  comrades  instead  of  pitying 
this  mishap,  roared  out  vociferously,  and  in 
which  some  few  more  joined  in  no  very  musi- 
cal chorus  with  the  object  of  their  merriment. 
Belitre  having*  cleared  his  throat,  again  es- 
sayed  to  speak,  and  this  time  was  more  suc- 
cessful. 

"  Capitame — Je  suis  prct  pour  la  cachetteJ' 
'*  Fool !"  exclaimed  the  Captain,  starting 
round  fiercely  at  the  interruption,  "  pester 
me  not  with  your  intolerable  remarks.  Learn, 
sir,  to  know  your  station,  and  be  ready  to 
move  only  when  I  command.  Observe  also, 
that  at  this  moment  I  am  in  no  humour  for 
jesting,  therefore  avoid  troubling  me.  The 
plan  I  had  so  admirably  arranged  is  foiled, 
wrecked  like  my  hopes  by  this  cursed  storm : 
the  frigate,  owing  to  the  wind  blowing  towards 
a  lee  shore,  has  been  compelled  to  put  to  sea, 
fearing  an  encounter  with  the  elements  so 
near  land.  Captain  Vincent  is  too  good  a 
seaman  to  risk  his  vessel  on  so  precarious  a 
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chance.  To-night,  at  anv  rate,  our  plan  is  set 
at  rest." 

"  I  should  guess,  Captain,"  said  an  Ameri- 
can with  a  strong  nasal  twang,  '*  that  you  did 
not  calculate  upon  this  storm,  though  the 
wind  has  veered  about  for  some  hours,  and 
the  sky  also  has  been  tolerably  black  look- 
ing." 

"  Curse  your  guesses  and  calculations,  sir," 
replied  the  Captain,  "  Think  you  that  ven- 
geance such  as  mine  brooks  delay,  even  though 
the  will  of  heaven  interferes  to  drag  the  vic- 
tim from  me  when  just  within  my  grasp. 
Guess  with  those  about  you,  but  interrupt  me 
not  ao-ain."  Here  Belitre  nodded  and  winked 
at  the  Yankee,  placing  his  hand  on  his  own 
capacious  proboscis,  as  if  to  warn  him,  that 
it  was  in  some  danger  if  he  proceeded  be- 
yond a  certain  point.  The  other  was  awake 
to  the  intention,  and  prudently  held  silence. 

For  some  time,  little  conversation  went  on 
except  in  whispers,  evidently  proving  that  the 
smuo'o'lers  were  in  considerable  awe  of  the 
person  who  appeared  their  leader,  and  whose 
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sway  was  solely  held  by  superiority  of  intel- 
lectual acquirements.  The  Captain  was  the 
first  to  speak,  the  gloom  which  evidently  over- 
spread his  features,  gradually  yielding  to  a 
better  state  of  feelins;'.  This  was  the  sii^nal  for 
which  the  smuo'srlers  had  been  waitinof,  and, 
like  a  parcel  of  boys  issuing  from  the  tram- 
mels of  a  morning's  task,  their  tongues  having 
the  chain  removed  that  had  kept  them  silent, 
pretty  quickly  made  up  for  lost  time,  and  as 
the  company  was  composed  of  Americans, 
French  and  English,  it  may  be  pretty  well 
imagined  that  the  tower  of  Babel  had  not  a 
more  confused  muttering  issuing  from  its 
walls.  The  elevation  of  their  leader's  hand 
however,  which  was  the  usual  signal  when  he 
was  about  to  address  them,  had  an  instan« 
taneous  effect  ;  indeed  as  much  so  as  the 
edge  of  a  yawning  precipice  would,  coming 
suddenly  upon  a  traveller's  eye;  for  in  less 
time  than  the  description  takes,  not  a  word, 
not  even  a  whisper  breathed  in  the  cavern. 

*'  Comrades,"  said  the  Captain,  "  for  some 
years  past  we  have  leagued  together,  and  I 
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believe  yo»ir  interests  have  been  mine,  and 
wherever  there  was  a  chance  of  a  bold  ven- 
ture, I  have  never  swerved  from  the  pursuit 
of  danger."  "  Never,  never,^'  exclaimed  the 
English — '*  Jamais,  jamais,^'  vociferated  the 
French — "  Oh  I  no,'^  answered  the  Americans, 
with  the  aforesaid  nasal  twano-.  This  havino* 
been  conceded,  he  went  on:  "  The  vessel  which 
the  cutter  endeavoured  fruitlessly  to  reach, 
is  an  American,  and  with  our  aid  could  ef- 
fectually overmatch  the  frigate  which  so  bold- 
ly presumes  to  entrap  us.  Will  you,  com- 
rades, will  you,  I  say,  aid  me  in  accomplishing 
the  object  r* 

"  With  ail  our  hearts,'^  again  replied  the 
English — "  Toujour  sprit — toujours  pret,^^  the 
French ;  and  "  Oh  !  yes  toe  will,^^  responded 
the  Yankees.  *'  The  spirits  of  those  gallant 
fellows  who  sunk  under  the  shot  from  the 
frigate,  cry  aloud  for  vengeance,  nor  shall 
their  voices  be  unheeded,  even  though  they 
echo  from  the  fathomless  sea." 

"  Ah  !  Capitame,  vous  ites  levengeur  sur  le 
Vengeance — dere  is  de  ting,'^  exclaimed  Belitre, 
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who  could  not  restrain  his  remark  upon  so  fair 
an  opportunity.  A  stern  glance  from  his 
superior  checked  his  speech  as  effectually  as 
excision  of  the  tongue  would  have  done,  and 
his  grin  at  his  own  play  upon  the  words  sub- 
sided instantly  into  a  subdued  look  of  atten- 
tion. 

"  At  the  early  dawn  it  would  be  advisable 
to  endeavour  to  hold  communication  with  the 
American.  Were  another  cutter  manned,  she 
might  fall  a  second  victim  to  the  lynx-eyed 
frigate,  and  thus  be  sacrificed  vainly.  A 
single  person  then,  must  venture  out  to  sea  in 
the  small  boat,  and  the  insignificance  of  her 
appearance  may  possibly  lull  the  suspicions  of 
the  Vengeance.  If  so,  the  boat  gains  the 
vessel  unmolested,  intelligence  of  our  cordial 
co-operation  can  be  stated,  and  the  bold 
attempt  nobly  rewarded. — Who  stands  the 
venture?" 

''  All,  all,""  shouted  the  English—"  a  la 
mort —  a  la  mort,^*  vociferated  Belitre ;  and 
"  /  guess  I  icill,''  the  American  who  lately 
addressed  the  captain. 
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"  Think  not,  my  brave  comrades,"  conti- 
nued the  stranger,  '*  that  I  am  proposing*  a  ha- 
zard from  which  I  would  shrink  mvself. — No  ! 
had  there  been  a  murmur  upon  the  subject, 
even  were  the  guns  of  the  frigate  levelled 
point  blank  at  my  little  vessel,  I  should  have 
essayed  the  adventure  myself." 

Here  a  shout  of  boisterous  yet  decided 
admiration,  rang  through  the  vaulted  cavern, 
and  plainly  spoke  the  effect,  which  unshrink- 
ing courage  holds  over  lawless  men,  if  ex- 
ercised by  one  of  commanding  talents.  Again 
the  hand  was  raised,  and  little  else  in  another 
instant  was  heard  save  tlie  ripple  of  the  sea, 
as  its  waves  washed  into  the  cavern.  Upon 
this  silence  the  stranofer  aofain  went  on. 

"  All  my  brave  fellows  cannot  go  upon  this 
errand,  nor  is  it  an  easy  task  to  select  from  a 
])halanx  of  gallantry,  one  more  devoted  to  the 
general  interest,  than  another.  AVill  vou 
allow  me  to  select  a  person  whom  I  conceive 
may  be  more  used  to  my  mode  of  business, 
owing  to  a  longer  knowledge  of  my  character 
and  from  whom  all  may  expect  justice?" 
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One  wide  hurra  answered  the  interrogatory. 

"  Then,  comrades,  T  name  Belitre.  Before 
morning  has  advanced  on  its  journey  towards 
the  horizon  he  will  carry  my  communication 
to  the  Americans.  Now  then  to  our  pallets, 
and  so  good  night  to  all."  Upon  this,  the 
stranger  took  up  his  boat  cloak  and  advanced 
into  a  recess  ;  shortly  after  his  retirement  the 
lamps  were  extinguished,  and  English,  French, 
and  Americans,  spoke  but  one  language — 
that  of  sleep.  None,  however,  were  more 
loudly  heard  than  Belitre,  whose  deep  sound- 
ing nasal  organ  echoed  far  above  the  rest, 
notwithstanding  he  had  so  recently  made  his 
waking  observations  upon  his  comrades. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Behold  that  vessel  I  how  boldly  uow 
She  rears  her  ample  bosom  to  the  wave ; 
Not  rock  more  firm.     And  yet  one  breeze 
!IMore  hotly  stirr'd  by  elemental  strife, 
"Would  sink  her  deeply  in  the  vast  abyss  I 


We  left  Captain  Vincent  preparing  to  send 
some  men  to  the  assistance  of  Walter  and 
Hanway — Emily  extended  exhausted  on  the 
sofa  in  the  cabin,  attended  by  a  female 
domestic ;  and  the  sailors  looking  out  anx- 
iously for  the  expected  brush.  The  first  in- 
tention was  completely  set  at  rest  by  the  rising 
of  the  wind,  which  blowinof  riofht  in  shore,  com- 
pelled  the  captain,  much  against  his  will,  to  put 
to  sea,  fearing  the  frigate  might  drift  from  her 
anchor  and  be  forced  on  the  sands.  The  top- 
gallants were  taken  in,  and  all  the  necessary 
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manoeuvres  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment,  which  good  sailorship  warranted, 
specially  attended  to.  Emily  more  and  more 
exhausted  by  the  beating  about  of  the  vessel 
was  unable  to  move,  and  lay  helpless  like  an 
infant,  and  as  timid  as  one.  Her  servant  also 
began  to  feel  those  peculiar  qualms  (not  of 
conscience)  which  are  unequalled  as  being 
the  most  distressing  sensations  which  mortal 
body  can  endure  in  a  first  essay  at  sea.  Some 
few  persons  escape  this  nauseating  delight, 
and  they  should  bless  their  better  stars  and  hug 
themselves  up  in  their  security ;  though  they 
are  apt  to  forget  what  must  be  endured,  when 
looking  at  the  ghastly  faces  of  their  unhappy 
companions;  who,  stretched  some  on  tarpaulin 
above  deck,  braving  even  the  sharp  wind  and 
rain,  nay  even  the  vertical  sun  ;  while  others 
are  extended  in  their  hammocks  struggling 
hopelessly  against  this  enemy  to  human  power. 
To  attempt  to  remain  at  anchor  would  be  an 
act  of  madness,  therefore  Captain  Vincent  re- 
luctantly was  compelled  to  forego  the  attack 
he  had  contemplated  upon  the  smugglers.  No- 
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thinof^  could  be  more  disastrous  than  havinof 
broug-ht  Emily  out  to  sea,  for  she  suffered 
g-reatly,  and  there  was  slight  chance  until  the 
severity  of  the  gale  abated,  of  putting"  her  on 
shore. 

As  the  evening  drew  in,  the  wind  increased, 
and  towards  the  quarter  from  whence  it  blew, 
dark  masses  of  lowering  clouds  were  too 
plainly  perceptible  not  to  be  dreaded  ;  the 
whole  line  of  horizon  on  that  side  lookinof  as 
if  it  was  about  to  overwhelm  the  ocean  in  its 
gigantic  embrace.  The  sea-gulls  swept  past 
in  hurried  flight,  and  the  porpoises  raised  their 
heavy  bodies,  rolling  over  and  over  in  the  sea 
like  huge  beer-casks ;  all  betokening  the  ap- 
proaching storm.  A  few  splashes  of  rain 
occasionally  fell,  large  and  wide  apart;  and  as 
the  drops  increased  in  number,  the  wind  sunk 
down  like  a  fatigued  infant,  but  only  to  bellow 
with  greater  strength  on  being  roused  from  its 
temporary  slumber.  The  heaving  of  the  an- 
chor and  preparations  for  sailing  have  been 
often  and  admirably  described  :  indeed  it 
would  be   useless  here  to  enter  upon  a  re- 
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petition   of   what  both    prose    and    poetical 
writers  have  so  ably  descanted  on.     Captain 
Vincent,  as  the  g-ale  again  swept  onward,  and 
its  violence  increased,  gave  his  orders  with 
all  the  tact  and  confidence  of  an  able  officer 
and  an  experienced  seaman  ;   nor  were  those 
under  him  a  whit  behind  hand  in  executinnr 
his  commands,  so  as  to  render  them  efficient. 
Emily  was  too  far  overcome  bv  the  previous 
swafTf^'iniT  of  the  vessel,  to  feel  much  additional 
uneasiness,  as  the  frigate  endeavoured  to  bear 
against    the  wind  sideways,    and   avoid  the 
vicinity  of  the  shore.     The  beating-  of  the  sea, 
however,  against  the  ship  was  terrific,  and  she 
expected  every  moment  that  the  slight  bul- 
wark which  divided  her  from  the  mighty  ocean 
would  be  sundered,  and  thus  bury  her  in  its 
profound  bosom.     Peals  of  long  and  heavy 
thunder    rolled    through    the   heavens,    and 
flashes  of  forked,  vivid,  and  intense  lightning 
lit  up  the  cabin  so  completely,  that  in  a  look- 
ing glass  which  slanted  towards  the  settee,  she 
could  see  her  own  features  reflected  and  made 
more  pallid  by  sickness  and  the  peculiar  gleam 
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which  the  fiery  element  cast.  Her  attendant 
was  terribly  alarmed,  expectinf^  nothing*  less 
than  the  termination  of  the  world  andjudg*- 
ment  for  her  sins.  She  had  not  suffered  so 
terribly  in  bodily  feeling's  as  her  mistress,  but 
in  mental  alarm  and  agony  she  endured  in- 
finitely more.  Emily  tried  to  sooth  the  poor 
girl,  but  the  effort  was  more  than  she  could 
accomplish,  and  necessity  compelled  her  to  be 
tranquil.  Mr. Vincent  knocked  againstthe  cabin 
door,  and  begged  her  to  keep  up  her  courage, 
as  the  storm,  though  heavy,  would  (the  sailors 
said,)  soon  pass  away.  This  was  some  consola- 
tion, yet  the  state  of  present  circumstances  was 
alarming  enough,  and  Emily  tried  to  fight 
against  the  nervous  sensations,  which  in  spite 
of  her  own  natural  sense  overcame  her.  There 
is  so  powerful  a  sympathy  existing  between 
the  bodily  and  mental  sensations,  that  one 
being  unhinged,  destroys  the  equilibrium  of 
the  other ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  the  most 
powerful  intellect  to  combat  long  against 
great  animal  depression. 

Philip  raved  and  stormed  almost  as  loudly 
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as  the  hurricane,  and  vowed  that  if  they  rode 
out  the  gale  in  safety,  that  he  would  instantly 
quit  the  sarvice  if  another  woman  ever  ven- 
tured on  board ;  for  he  was  quite  sure  there 
must  be  a  charm  which  came  in  force  the  in- 
stant one  ventured  on  deck.  He  chewed  his 
pigtail  (not  the  one  suspended  betwixt  the 
shoulders)  with  double  avidity,  as  he  always 
did  when  vexed,  and,  according  to  Jack's 
opinion,  wasted  more  'bacco  than  necessary, 
**  more  was  the  pity,"  said  Jack. 

The  Vengeance  was  a  picked  vessel,  and 
had  a  picked  crew,  so  that  by  the  strength  of 
her  timbers  and  good  seamanship  on  the  part 
both  of  captain  and  crew,  she  gallantly  breast- 
ed the  gale,  with  merely  such  damage  as  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid.  As  the  sailors  had 
predicted,  the  hurricane  was  rapid  in  passing, 
but  heavy  indeed  in  its  effects ;  for  as  the  day- 
light broke,  they  discerned  several  pieces  of 
wrecked  vessels,  that  had  not  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  the  Vengeance,  in  fighting  through 
the  storm.  She  had  made  durinfr-  the  ni^ht 
towards  the  point  where  the  strange  sail  had 
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been  perceived,  and  though  the  morning  was 
misty,  still  the  relative  positions  they  had  pre- 
viously occupied  were  distinct  enough,  though 
only  one  vessel  kept  the  station — the  Venge- 
ance. The  light  of  day  now  broke  more  dis- 
tinctly, and  the  man  looking  out  from  the 
mast-head,  called  through  a  speaking  trum- 
pet, that  he  saw  a  boat,  as  he  conceived,  at  some 
distance,  and  decidedly  coming  towards  them. 
As  the  frigate  was  under  a  light  press  of  sail, 
and  advancing  before  the  breeze,  which  how- 
ever was  hardly  perceptible,  and  merely  oc- 
casionally puffing  out  the  flagging  canvass 
slightly,  of  course  the  meeting  was  more 
speedily  accelerated,  and  the  speck  on  the 
ocean  gradually  enlarged,  until  a  boat  was 
very  distinct,  with  a  single  man  seated  in  it. 
He  pulled  lustily,  and  gradually  got  to  near 
the  ship,  when,  turning  about,  he  appeared 
panic-struck,  and  made  away  as  hastily  as  he 
had  previously  advanced.  This  excited  some 
suspicion,  and  a  musket  accordingly  was  fired 
over  the  boat,  but  it  merely  quickened  the 
pace  of  the  fugitive,  who  absolutely  worked 
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as  if  the  strength  of  four  men  was  centred  in 
the  body  of  one.  A  gun  now  was  fired,  but 
the  same  attention  was  paid;  nor  had  several 
others,  though  levelled  with  care  and  pre- 
cision, and  loaded  with  ball,  any  better  effects. 
Still  the  little  boat  went  up  and  down  like  a 
cockle-shell,  on  the  swelling  sea — now  high 
above  the  wave,  and  the  next  instant  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  To  aim  at  such  a  mark  was  im- 
possible, so  that  the  cannon  shots  were  useless, 
and  before  a  jolly-boat  could  be  manned  and 
dispatched  in  pursuit,  the  weather  became  so 
hazy  that  the  object  was  lost  to  sight. 

The  of-unner  swore  bitterly,  finding  all  his 
attempts  foiled,  and  would  have  levelled  one 
more  heavily  charged,  had  not  Captain  Vin- 
cent commanded  that  powder  should  no  longer 
be  wasted  upon  a  subject  of  slight  conse- 
quence, and  particularly  as  he  had  a  person 
on  board  not  very  well  able  to  bear  the  re- 
peated concussions.  Phil  knew  this,  and 
though  he  loved  Emily  for  herself,  as  well 
as  being  the  lass  beliked  by  his  Captain,  still 
he  could   not  stomach  having  a    woman  on 
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board  at  all,  for  it  put  a  stop  to  all  seaman- 
like manoeuvres,  and  tied  their  hands,  as  he 
said,  "  just  as  if  they  were  babes  in  the 
wood." 

For  some  time  the  progress  made  was  tri- 
fling* indeed,  for  in  order  to  gain  their  ori-r 
ginal  station,  and  to  take  advantage  of  every 
breath  of  wind,  it  became  necessary  conti- 
nually to  tack.  The  sun  made  several  des- 
perate attempts  to  emerge  from  the  thick 
clouds,  but  ineffectually,  consequently  the 
mist  increased,  and  it  might  have  lasted  an 
hour,  when  Phil,  who  was  lounging  over  the 
bow  of  the  vessel,  chewing  his  'bacco,  and 
with  it  the  cud  of  his  wrath,  fancied  he  saw 
some  object  close  upon  the  frigate.  Upon 
looking  more  attentively  as  it  approached, 
he  found  it  was  the  very  fellow  in  the  iden- 
tical cock-boat,  that  had  so  frustrated  their 
efforts,  and  who  no  doubt  had  come  up  with 
them  owino-  to  the  mist.  Finding"  himself 
observed,  and  seeing  preparations  making  for 
letting  day-light  either  through  his  carcase, 
or  the  boat,  he  called  out  (at  first  however 
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not  to  be  comprehended)  that  he  yielded, 
and  flung  up  his  sculls  in  despair.  Phil  was 
no  "  schollard,"  nor  was  he  learned  in  any 
"  lingo,"  as  he  emphatically  termed  it,  except 
his  own,  but  on  that  score  he  considered  him- 
self quite  at  home.  The  second  lieutenant 
however  understood  his  meaning,  and  pre- 
pared to  have  the  man,  boat  and  all,  hawled 
on  deck.  The  poor  fellow  shrugged  up  his 
shoulders,  and  twisting  his  pigtail  about  as 
he  mournfully  shook  his  head,  finding  all  re- 
sistance hopeless,  swore,  in  broken  English, 
and  all  the  French  oaths  he  could  muster,  that 
he  was  "  U7i  pauvre  miserable,  iin  homme  en 
flesespoir ;  dat  he  was  decieve  by  de  fog, 
which  come  all  over  once,  and  bring  him  to 
de  'rong  place.".  Upon  being  questioned  as 
regarded  his  intentions  (our  readers  need 
scarcely  be  told  it  was  Belitre)  he  maintained 
a  sullen  silence,  neither  could  threats  of  se- 
vere punishment  move  his  dogged  determina- 
tion to  hold  his  ton<rue.  Little  time  indeed 
was  allowed  to  put  the  threats  in  execution, 
for  a  sail  hove  in  sight,  the  mist  gradually 
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dispelling".  From  her  shape  and  rigging-, 
she  appeared  to  be  the  American  that  had 
been  lost  sig-ht  of,  and  which  it  now  was  evi- 
dent,  was  the  vessel  Belitre  had  been  seeking 
when  he  fell  into  their  hands. 

The  ship  gradually  came  within  shot,  and 
by  his  glass  Captain  Vincent  found  she  was 
a  frigate  about  his  own  force,  but  sadly  bat- 
tered about  by  the  storm;  little  else  remain- 
ing" standing"  but  her  mizen  mast,  and  a  sail  or 
two  saved  from  the  frag-ments  of  canvass  left. 
She  was  floating"  towards  them,  and  as  the 
wind  got  brisker,  and  the  day  advanced,  light, 
that  blessing  of  all  others  most  acceptable  to 
man  after  a  night  spent  in  darkness  and  un- 
certainty, diffused  itself  over  the  ocean,  and 
the  waters  were  gradually  lit  up  by  the  golden 
beams  of  the  sun.  To  such  a  pitch  of  disci- 
pline had  Captain  Vincent  raised  his  crew, 
that  little  time  was  necessary  to  prepare  them 
for  action,  and  the  very  sight  of  the  enemy 
caused  a  general  glow  in  every  bosom  (with 
some  one  or  two  exceptions)  on  board  the 
Vengeance.     Captain  Vincent  could  not  help 
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blaminof  himself  for  brinpfino^  his  cousin  and 
uncle  on  board,  but  he  never  contemplated 
such  an  unexpected  result,  or  he  would  not 
have  ventured  the  charge.  Now  indeed  there 
was  no  alternative,  the  frigate  before  him 
was  an  American,  therefore  an  enemy,  or  at 
any  rate  hoisted  those  colours;  yet  he  could 
not  help  thinking"  that  she  was  a  pirate,  and 
carried  such  an  outward  show  for  the  purpose 
of  strikinof  more  terror  into  an  adversary. 
.  The  opponents  now  came  within  musket 
range,  and  the  Vengeance  having  taken  up 
a  good  position,  waited  until  the  enemy  pre- 
sented a  fair  mark,  and  which  very  soon  was 
afforded.  Not  a  breath — not  a  whisper  was 
heard,  when  a  roar  of  artillery  from  the 
port-holes  of  the  Vengeance,  shook  her  to 
vibration,  and  the  storm  of  iron  was  heard  as 
it  rattled  against  the  ribs  of  the  enemy's  ship, 
making  her  quiver  again  in  the  sea.  The 
action  was  not  very  long,  but  it  was  decisive  ; 
for  however  boldly  the  enemy  might  struggle, 
resistance  was  useless,  as  the  ship  was  too 
crazy,   owing    to   the    storm,    to  stand    long 
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against  the  close  and  deadly  fire  which  the 
Vengeance  poured  in.  Finding*  the  boarders 
about  to  advance  upon  their  decks,  the  enemy 
struck,  and  the  colours  beinof  lowered,  the 
sight  was  hailed  by  the  crew  of  the  frigate 
with  a  shout  loud  and  deafeninof,  but  which 
shrunk  into  utter  nothingness  compared  to  the 
shock  which  speedily  followed. 

The  vessels  had  been,  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  action,  closely  locked  together; 
but  upon  the  enemy  striking  their  colours,  the 
Vengeance  separated,  and  the  prize  drifted 
a  little  from  her,  going  to  leeward.  The 
lieutenant  and  crew  were  about  to  s:ei  ready 
to  go  on  board,  to  possess  themselves  of  their 
conquest;  but  were  detained  longer  than 
usual,  in  consequence  of  having  to  stop  a 
musket-hole,  which  the  cutter  had  received 
in  her  bottom. 

The  prize  drifted  away  some  little  distance, 
and  so  totally  crippled  was  she,  owing  to  bat- 
tle and  storm,  that  it  was  impossible  for  her 
to  escape;  consequently  the  delay  as  it  hap- 
pened was  lucky.    Phil  had  just  turned  round 
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to  speak  to   the  captain  on  receiving  some 
orders,  when  an  explosion  was  heard  of  the 
most  tremendous  violence,  rocking  the  ship 
and    almost   heavinof   it    out  of  the  sea.     So 
powerfully  was  it  felt  that  many  of  the  sailors 
were  sprawling  on  deck,  and  some  few,  owing 
to  the  violence  of  the  concussion,  were  forced 
overboard  and  drowned.     Where  the  Ame- 
rican lately  floated,  nothing  was  visible  except 
a  dense  body  of  smoke  curling  up  to  the  sky, 
and   huge   splints  of  the    unfortunate  vessel 
flying  in  all  directions,  threatening  destruction 
should  they  fall    on   the   deck  of  the   Ven- 
geance.   All  who  were  able  scrambled  below, 
and  thus  escaped  the  danger  of  being  struck. 
Captain  Vincent,  however,  anxious  to  see  every 
one  stowed  away,  and  remaining  last  on  deck, 
received  a  severe  blow  from  a  piece  of  timber, 
which,  falling  on  his  arm,  crushed  it  severely. 
Upon    examination,    however,    it   was   not   a 
dangerous  mischief,  the  bone  escaping  injury, 
although  the  laceration  was  of  a  severe  kind. 
Captain    Vincent    bore    it    admirably,    only 
regretting  the  complete  loss  of  the   gallant 
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ship,  and  the  impossibility  of  personally  lead- 
ing the  attack  on  the  smug-glers,  as  he  had 
intended. 

The  terror  of  Emily  during"  the  action  with 
the  enemy  was  dreadful — she  lay  helpless  and 
exhausted,  and  every  broadside  fired  shook 
the  vessel  to  its  base.  Few  things  are  more 
distressing  than  to  be  placed  in  a  situation 
offering  an  impracticable  barrier  for  escape, 
yet  compelled  to  suffer  the  horrors  of  such 
a  scene  as  that  which  had  so  lately  passed. 
The  shouts  of  the  crew  as  each  shot  struck 
home  to  its  mark,  the  groans  of  the  wounded, 
the  vibrations  of  sound  as  the  echo  returned 
from  the  opponent's  broadsides  in  answer  to 
those  of  the  Ven<2feance — tlie  animatino-  cheer 
which  followed  the  lowering  of  the  enemy's 
flaof,  and  the  silence  so  awful,  after  the  storm 
of  war  which  instantly  succeeded, — all — all 
were  distinctly  marked  by  the  exhausted 
Emily  as  she  lay  motionless  on  the  couch! 
The  domestic  had  sunk  down  in  a  swoon, 
which  on  the  first  broadside  steeped  her  senses 
in  oblivion,  and  thus  prevented  terror  from 
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utterly  unhing-ing  her  faculties,  which  no 
doubt  it  would  had  she  remained  sensible  to 
the  cause  of  the  firing.  Just  as  Emily  fan- 
cied all  had  ceased,  the  explosion  of  the 
vessel  took  place,  and  she  heard  nothing 
more  until  she  found  herself  in  her  own  room 
at  the  villa,  and  attended  upon  by  the  poor 
girl  who  had  been  so  alarmed.  On  a  deli- 
cate mind  such  as  Emily's,  whose  intellec- 
tual faculties  had  been  from  youth  wrought 
upon  with  more  refined  notions  of  life,  the 
scenes  lately  witnessed  would  make  a  strong 
impression.  The  terror  of  the  girl  was  the 
terror  of  noise  ;  that  of  her  mistress,  like  the 
grief  which  hangs  round  the  stricken  heart, 
murmuring  not,  yet  breaking  under  the  weight 
of  its  afflictions,  was  more  silent;  it  was  how- 
ever infinitely  more  heavy,  and  she  suffered 
accordingly. 

Towards  noon  the  Vengeance  again  pitched 
upon  the  same  point  she  had  previously  oc- 
cupied, but  the  gallant  vessel  looked  not  so 
gay  as  it  did,  when  a  few  evenings  before,  the 
anchor  held  her  in  such  gentle  sway.     The 
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sails  were  cut  and  riddled  with  small  shot, 
for  the  fire  of  the  enemy's  musketry  was 
fatally  aimed,  and  had  killed  or  wounded 
upwards  of  thirty  of  the  crew.  Phil  was 
among  the  latter,  though  his  damage  was 
slight ;  merely  dislodging  some  of  the  "  head 
rails,"  as  he  called  them.  Just  as  the  colours 
struck,  he  was  grinning  at  the  fall  of  an 
enemy  from  the  rigging,  who  had  picked  off 
two  or  three  good  fellows.  Jack  dislodged 
him  from  the  perch  he  occupied,  when  he 
tumbled  as  heavy  as  a  pheasant  when  struck 
home,  plump  on  the  deck.  This  delighted 
Phil,  who,  displaying  a  better  set  of  teeth 
than  his  age  warranted,  had  a  couple  of  the 
upper  ones  dislodged  from  their  sockets  by  a 
rifle  ball  as  adroitly  and  effectually  as  a  first- 
rate  dentist  could  have  officiated,  but  immea- 
surably more  rapidly  in  the  evolution.  Phil 
clapped  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  merely  ex- 
claiming, "  Hurra,  Jack  !  my  pigtail 's  safe, 
mv  boy — at  'em  a^rain!" 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


They  dwell  with  eager  looks  iiiteut, 
With  every  feature  stern  and  bent 

Upon  the  legend  wild. 
The  tale,  thoug-h  fearful,  might  have  been ; 
Yet  should  I  rather  think  the  scene 

Was  writ  to  scare  a  child  ! 


Walter,  findino^  the  wind  rise  towards 
evening,  calculated  upon  the  probability  of 
the  Vengeance  being  compelled  to  run  out 
to  sea,  in  case  the  gale  increased.  It  did  in^ 
crease,  and  he  beheld  the  frigate  stand  off 
land  just  before  dusk ;  therefore  he  was  as- 
sured the  attack  on  the  cavern  would  be  set 
aside  at  any  rate  for  that  night.  Han  way 
and  the  rest  felt  exactly  like  "  fish  out  of 
water,"  for  the  element  on  which  they  breathed 
and  lived  best  was  the  ocean,  and  seeing  the 
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ship  heave  her  anchor  and  prepare  to  move, 
they  felt  almost  as  wretched  and  forlorn,  as  if 
they  were  about  to  be  left  on  some  unin- 
habited island  to  their  hard  fate.  Here  how- 
ever plenty  of  provision  awaited  them,  and 
house-room  was  to  be  had,  yet  still  these  sons 
of  the  storm  would  rather  have  run  the  hazard 
of  the  night  on  board  ship  than  be  pent  up,  as 
Hanway  expressed  it,  "  like  so  many  fowls  in 
a  hen-coop,  willy,  nilly."  So  long  as  the  ex- 
citement of  the  expected  attack  lasted  they 
were  satisfied,  but  the  instant  the  Vengeance 
quitted  her  anchorage,  no  gang  of  convicts 
about  to  be  transported  from  their  homes  and 
country  could  possibly  have  looked  more  for- 
lorn or  downcast  upon  the  business  than  Han- 
way and  his  comrades. 

"  Bless  your  heart,  lieutenant,  we  ar'n't 
surely  to  be  caged  up  here  all  this  blessed 
niofht?"  said  Hanwav.  *'  I  feel  somehow 
stranger  than  ever  I  did ;  for,  shiver  my  tim- 
bers, if  I  understand  how  to  sit  easy  upon 
these  gimcrack  cushions,  what  covers  these 
seats.     Upon   my  life,    1  don't  half  like   my 
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birth — Lord  love  ye,  I'd  give  half  my  last 
prize-money  to  be  aboard  instead  of  harbour- 
ing in  this  unknown  island.  I  don't  feel  at 
home,  and  that's  the  truth  on't." 

Walter  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  natu- 
ral feeling  of  the  rough  tar,  who  in  the 
splendid  damask  satin  covers  and  delicate 
white  and  gold  chairs,  saw  little  comfort,  as  he 
conceived.  The  contrast  certainly  between 
the  elegantly  furnished  library,  with  its  rich 
mirrors,  in  which  every  motion  was  reflected, 
the  finely  carved  mantel-piece,  and  some 
handsomely  framed  family  portraits  that  gar- 
nished the  walls,  and  the  etceteras  of  the 
whole  room,  w^is  too  manifest  when  placed  in 
competition  with  the  mid-deck  of  a  man-of- 
war  not  to  strike  every  one.  However,  as  the 
night  was  to  be  passed  here,  it  was  necessary 
to  make  the  men  feel  as  little  awkward  as 
possible;  therefore  desiring  them  to  set  aside 
the  handsome  oak  table  (which  Hanway  de- 
clared was  the  only  bit  of  decent  furniture 
about  the  place,)  and  the  chairs,  substituting 
the  kitchen  ones  in  their  room,  the  party  ap- 
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peared  more  at  case.  Walter  knew  where  to 
find  the  panacea  for  all  their  troubles,  and  as 
the  evening'  felt  chilly  they  lit  up  a  blazing 
fire.  Here,  with  the  gvog  before  them,  and 
some  substantial  remnant  of  a  sirloin  of  beef, 
with  other  little  aids,  they  contrived  to  pass 
the  first  part  of  the  night  moderately  comfort- 
able, considering  they  were  on  "  a  land  lub- 
ber's" territories. 

The  extraordinary  circumstances  connected 
with  the  smugglers  and  the  warning  he  had 
received  to  avoid  the  defile  near  the  cavern, 
entirely  occupied  the  mind  of  Walter  for 
some  time  ;  but  at  last  finding  it  hang  a  little 
heavy,  he  took  down  a  volume  from  the  shelf 
and  began  to  peruse  it.  The  story  on  which 
he  fastened  appeared  well  calculated  to  oc- 
cupy the  attention  of  the  sailors,  and  prevent 
them  feeling  drowsy.  It  related  a  legend  con- 
cerninof  a  renowned  buccaneer,  and  thouo-h 
the  narrative  was  somewhat  of  the  marvel- 
lous, still  it  was  just  as  much  so  as  would  rivet 
their  attention ;  therefore  commanding  atten- 
tion, he  prepared  to  read — 
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"  THE  BUCCANEER'S  LEGEND. 

"  Many  years  ago,  when  buccaneers  and 
pirates  infested  the  country,  the  inhabitants 
of  a  cottage  near  the  sea-coast,  occupying  a 
position  within  a  moderate  distance  from  the 
beach,  were  sitting  round  their  cheerful 
hearth,  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  master  of 
the  family  and  his  son,  who  were  absent  from 
home  upon  a  fishing  party.  The  hour  which 
had  been  their  usual  one  for  returning  was 
passed,  and  the  village  clock  had  just  struck 
the  hour  of  midnig^ht.  The  inmates  of  the 
cottage  consisted  of  the  mother  and  two 
daughters,  who  were  occupied  in  mending 
fishing-nets,  and  the  supper,  cleanly  yet 
homely,  still  lay  untouched  upon  the  table. 
As  is  frequently  the  case  when  we  are  in 
expectation  of  any  one  returning  who  may 
have  tarried  beyond  their  hour,  the  trio  pre- 
served silence,  only  looking  up  from  their 
occupation  as  the  wind  caused  the  cottage 
door  to  creak  on  its  hinges  or  the  heavy  dash 
of  rain  pattered  heavily  against  the  window. 
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The  sea  roared  as  the  wind  increased,  and 
from  all  these  appearances  they  calculated  a 
storm  of  no  slight  character  was  about  to  pass 
over.  It  was  a  storm,  not  of  thunder  and 
lightning",  but  of  wind  and  rain,  and  from  all 
accounts  there  never  had  been  so  severe  a 
one  for  many  years  as  that  which  raged  during 
that  night.  Trees  were  torn  up  by  their  roots, 
houses  were  blown  to  atoms,  and  the  low 
places  were  inundated  with  the  torrents  which 
descended  from  the  hills. 

'*  As  the  hurricane  increased,  the  inmates 
of  the  cottage  became  more  and  more  alarmed 
— the  work,  hitherto  plied  with  such  good 
housewifery,  was  gradually  put  aside,  and  the 
mother  and  dauMiters  sat  lookinof  at  each 
other,  wishing  to  speak,  yet  paralyzed  so  com- 
pletely by  fear  as  to  be  unable  to  utter  a  word. 
Their  tonjrues  clave  to  the  roofs  of  their 
mouths,  and  every  attempt  made  to  articu- 
late, they  could  fancy  sounds  of  horrid  laugh- 
ter were  swept  with  the  wind  and  mocked 
their  futile  efforts.  The  lamp  already  flick- 
ered for  want  of  oil,  but  although  plenty  was 
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within  reach,  no  hand  was  put  forward  to  sup- 
ply the  expiring'  flame ;  terror  enchaining- 
them  so  completely  to  their  seats,  that  no- 
thing but  marble  statues  could  be  like  the 
three  poor  women  who  sat  in  the  cottage  on 
the  beach  during  that  terrible  storm. 

"  The  light  gradually  appeared  to  expand  in 
diameter  ;  the  table  enlarged  in  bulk ;  the 
whole  cottao^e,  hitherto  so  small  in  size,  sud- 
denly  increased  until  it  appeared  as  v,ist  as 
the  ocean.  The  waves  now  washed  against 
their  feet,  roaring  and  boiling  with  awful  din, 
threatening  every  instant  to  overwhelm  them, 
yet  merely  raising  their  gigantic  heads  aloft, 
like  mountains  of  sea,  and  receding,  leaving 
them  unscathed.  The  table  no  longer  sup- 
plied the  evening  meal,  but  in  the  room  of  it 
a  huge  ship,  surrounded  by  the  storm,  occu- 
pied its  place;  and  though  several  pieces  of 
wreck  were  seen  plainly  by  the  light,  yet  this 
ship  rode  out  the  hurricane  as  if  on  the  bosom 
of  a  clear  lake.  The  lamp  now  was  no  longer 
visible,  but  in  its  place  the  moon  shone,  blood 
red,  looking  like  the  sun  and  yet  the  moon. 
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On  a  sudden  the  whole  ship  blazed  with  light, 
and  the  voices  of  many  in  hilarity  were  heard 
shouting-  and  laughing,  spite  of  wind  and 
rain.  The  tliree  poor  women  still  occupied 
their  little  territory  of  land,  and  saw  the  chief 
cabin  of  the  ship  fitted  out  in  splendor  for  a 
feast,  and  round  about,  waiting  for  the  guests, 
many  persons  were  seen  dressed  fine  in  o-al- 
lant  apparel,  but  with  the  faces  of  demons, 
grinning  and  chattering  at  each  other,  and 
speaking  in  a  language  unintelligible  to  mor- 
tal ears.  Music  now  sounded  loudly  and 
cheerfully,  and  the  cabin-doors  being  thrown 
open,  a  throng  of  people  entered  and  placed 
themselves  at  the  table,  commencino-  a  fierce 
assault  upon  the  viands  placed  upon  it  in 
goodly  profusion. 

"  The  little  demons  served  out  the  wine  into 
sparkling  cups  of  gold  and  jewels  ;  but  as  the 
liquor  ran  from  the  bottles  into  the  cup,  it 
appeared  to  change  from  wine  into  liquid 
fire,  at  which  the  little  demons  laughed,  and 
seemed  mightily  pleased.  At  the  head  of  the 
table  sat  the  leader  or  chief,  but  with  a  coun- 
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tenance  tlie  poor  women  had  never  seen  the 
like  of. 

"His eyes  were  large  and  flaring* ;  his  mouth, 
covered  with  a  dark  bushy  beard,  was  capa- 
cious enough,  when  open,  to  swallow  an  enor- 
mous quantity  at  once  ;  his  nose  was  long  and 
hooked;  and,  indeed,  his  whole  features  were 
not  like  the  features  of  a  human  being,  for 
when  he  smiled  he  looked  even  more  horrible 
than  he  did  when  his  face  was  tranquil  and 
like  Beelzebub  is  supposed  to  look.     Close  to 
this  frightful  object,  sitting  on  his  right  and 
left,  the  three  poor  women  saw  their  relatives 
dressed  up  fine  like  the  rest,  and  drinking 
and  carousing  as  if  they  had  kept  company 
with  the  fierce-looking  man  for  some  years. 
Manv  toasts  were  drunk,  still  the  wine  looked 
like  fire  ;  but,  upon  one  more  impious  being 
proposed,  the  smoke  from  the  bottles  rose  with 
the  fire,  and  the  little  demons  appeared  fran- 
tic  with  joy.      They   drank   also  success   to 
the  vessel  which  braves  the  storm,  and  to  the 
health  of  the  bold  Buccaneer,  who  guides  the 
fiery  ship      Shouts  now  rent  the  place,  and 
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the  whole  company  laughed  and  grinned 
more  loudly  than  ever,  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  fishermen,  who  looked  pale  and  sad. 
They  appeared  to  refuse  some  toast  which 
the  dark-lookino"  man  seemed  to  urg^e,  for 
upon  their  still  persevering"  in  a  refusal  to 
drink  it,  his  eyes  glared  with  a  blood-red  light 
— the  eyes  of  the  little  demons  glared — the 
eyes  of  the  company  also  glared,  but  the  eyes 
of  the  poor  fishermen  looked  like  the  eyes  of 
corpses,  so  fixed  and  lustreless.  The  fierce 
man  now  roared  out  in  a  voice  louder  than  a 
broadside  of  a  seventy-four — the  little  de- 
mons echoed  the  shout,  and  stood  grinning 
w  ith  spite  at  the  two  fishermen,  who  still  re- 
fused to  drink  the  toast.  The  waves  mounted 
high,  and  almost  reached  into  the  cabin,  but 
again  receded — the  ocean  was  covered  by 
monstrous  creatures,  unknown  to  the  eyes  of 
man,  who  swam  about,  looking  as  if  they 
searched  in  vain  for  prey.  Suddenly  the 
fierce  man  smote  the  two  poor  fishermen, 
and  they  fell  dead  from  their  seats.  A  flash 
of  lightning  now  'struck  the  fiery  ship,  and 
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in  an  Instant  the  moon,  company,  and  sea- 
monsters  vanished  from  slfjht. 

"  The  three  poor  women  ag-ain  beheld  the 
lamp  burning  on  their  table,  and  the  supper 
ready  to  be  eaten  ;  but  close  upon  the  thres- 
hold of  the  door  they  also  beheld  the  dead 
corpses  of  their  friends  dressed  up  as  they  had 
seen  them  on  board  the  fiery  ship,  but  livid 
and  cold.  The  marks  of  the  fierce  man's  hand 
were  plainly  seen  on  the  throats  of  the  two 
poor  fishermen,  and  to  this  day  the  legend  of 
the  '  fiery  ship  and  the  fierce  Buccaneer'  is 
treasured  up  by  the  crones  of  the  village." 

"Walter  could  scarcely  get  through  the 
marvels  related  in  this  leo-end.  Several  times 
he  nearly  burst  through  the  intense  interest 
with  which  it  was  listened  to  by  his  auditors, 
who  decidedly  credited  every  circumstance 
as  faithfully  as  they  believed  the  invincibility 
of  the  British  flag.  Hanway  most  particu- 
larly attended  to  the  narrative,  even  the  grog 
being  pushed  aside  while  he  swallowed  the 
wonders  of  the  *'  fiery  ship."  Indeed,  had 
any  one   disputed  the  truth   of  the  tale   he 
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would  have  been  hig-hly  indignant.  For  some 
little  time  after  having  finished  reading,  not 
a  word  was  uttered,  and  Vv^alter  enjoyed  the 
amazement  of  the  sailors. 

Hanway  at  last  burst  forth — 

"  Well,  Lieutenant,  I  never  in  all  my  life 
ever  heard  such  a  story.  Only  think  now, 
Tom,  (turning  to  his  next  neighbour,)  of  the 
*  fiery  ship'  standing  safe  under  such  a  gale. 
Beelzebub  must  have  been  aboard  her,  that's 
certain,  or  she  never  could  have  run  them  rio-s 
with  such  a  hurricane  to  breast  against.  Lord 
bless  my  poor  soul,  what  a  tale !  I've  said, 
Lieutenant,  that  we  little  knowed  the  wonders 
of  the  deep,  or  else  we  might  light  on  some 
o'  them  monsters  as  came  round  the  Bucca- 
neer's vessel.     Might'n't  us,  Tom  ?" 

This  was  assented  to  on  the  part  of  Tom  by 
a  side  nod  of  the  head,  and  a  knowinsr  swino- 
of  the  pigtail.  Walter  knew  it  would  be 
futile  to  attempt  any  discussion  concerning 
the  probability  of  the  legend,  so  he  wisely 
held  his  tongue,  though  he  could  not  help 
smilin""  within   himself  at  the  credulitv  with 
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which  sailors  listen  and  devoutly  believe  any 
tales  relating  to  the  marvellous. 

The  morning  had  now  broke,  when  he 
eagerly  looked  if  the  Vengeance  was  visible, 
but  she  was  not  to  be  seen,  owing,  they  sup- 
posed, to  the  haziness  of  the  morning.  Within 
a  short  time  the  sound  of  guns  came  over  the 
sea,  repeated  at  intervals,  and  then  again  for 
a  while  all  was  silent.  Walter  felt  convinced 
it  must  be  the  Vengeance,  and  from  their 
firing  singly,  might  be  signals  of  distress.  This 
made  them  all  sadly  downcast,  expecting  that 
she  had  received  such  damage  during  the 
nio-ht  as  placed  her  in  a  precarious  state. 
There  was  an  excellent  telescope  lying  on  the 
library  table,  but  the  day-break  was  so  clouded 
that  nothing  at  a  distance  was  visible,  there- 
fore all  for  a  time  again  was  suspense. 

In  a  little  more  than  an  hour  the  morning 
lightened  materially,  and  Walter,  by  the  aid 
of  his  glass,  plainly  perceived  two  vessels, 
one  the  Vengeance,  and  the  other  a  strange 
sail  of  equal  force.  The  broadsides  which 
quickly  followed,  and  the  heavy  flashes  of  lire 
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preceding  each  report,  convinced  him  that  the 
ships  were  engaged,  and  he  signified  as  much 
to  Hanway  and  his  comrades.     Many  of  our 
readers,  no  doubt,  have  witnessed  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  chace,  just  before  the  cover  is 
beaten   for    the   fox;    and    when   the   noble 
hounds  and  gallant  steeds  raise  their  heads  in 
the  attitude  of  expectation,  longing  for  the 
moment  when  the  echo  of  the  huntsman's  call 
tells  them  he  is  found.     Hanway  and  the  rest 
were  as  impetuous  and  eager  for  the  fray; 
and    every   shot   that    was    fired    penetrated 
through  their  frames,    and  they   cursed   in- 
wardly the  mischance  which  in  cooping  them 
up  so  uselessly,  had   prevented   their  warm 
blood  from   engaging    the   enemies   of  their 
country.     Walter  was  also  chafed,  and  like 
a  fine  mettled  racer,    warmed  eagerly  with 
the    firing,    and   almost  fancied  himself    in 
the   fight.      He,   however,   checked   his  own 
ardour,  and  endeavoured  to  quell  the  disap- 
pointment Hanway    and    the   rest   evidently 
suffered  under,  though  it  was  no  easy  matter. 
After  some  few  minutes  the  firinof  ceased,  and 
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scarcely  had  they  been  able  to  ascertain  which 
was  the  conqueror,  when  the  terrific  explo- 
sion of  the  American  was  heard  distinctly,  and 
the  dense  cloud  of  smoke  afterwards  enve- 
loped the  whole  from  sight.  Upon  its  clear- 
ing", one  vessel  only  was  visible,  and  the 
anxiety  of  the  Lieutenant  and  sailors  now  was 
beyond  discretion,  and  they  bounded  from 
the  house — swept  down  the  cliff,  and  very 
shortly  reached  the  beach.  In  a  few  moments 
however,  their  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  fri- 
gate gave  way  to  joy,  for,  on  the  mist  and 
smoke  entirely  clearing  away,  they  beheld 
her  majestically  advancing  towards  the  ori- 
ginal anchorage  in  triumph  and  security. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


The  skilful  leech  despairs,  when  mental  grief, 
Mocks  at  his  pains  and  minister'd  relief: 
That  deeper  anguish  all  his  aid  defies. 
Droops,  spite  of  mortal  means--,  and  slowly  dies; 
No  skill  of  med'cine,  back'd  by  potent  art, 
Can  cure  the  trouble  of  a  broken  heart. 


Upon  the  anchoraofe  of  the  frifrate,  Emilv 
was  carefully  removed  into  the  cutter,  from 
thence  to  the  villa,  where  she  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  medical  attendant  of  the  fa- 
mily. The  terror  she  had  endured,  and  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  the  sea-sickness,  had 
effected  as  wonderful  an  alteration  in  her  ap- 
pearance as  a  long-er  illness  would  have  done, 
and  the  worthy  surgeon  felt  alarmed  upon 
the  first  glance  at  his  patient.  The  state  of  cir- 
cumstances being  explained  upon  enquiry,  he 
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gave  a  favourable  opinion  to  Mr.  Vincent ; 
expressing  hopes  that  the  repose  of  her  home, 
and  the  soothing  effects  of  an  opiate  which  he 
had  administered,  would  produce  beneficial 
results.  His  calculations  went  as  far  as  bodily 
ailments  warranted  ;  but  there  were  others 
more  powerful,  and  which  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  art.  Emily  had  learnt  casually 
from  the  girl,  that  Captain  Vincent  was 
dreadfully  wounded,  and,  owino-  to  a  natural 
delicacy  of  feeling,  she  felt  ashamed  to  ap- 
pear too  anxious  about  her  enquiries,  but 
would  have  given  the  world  to  have  known 
the  actual  state  of  the  case.  Mary's  account 
she  hoped  was  exaofSferated,  vet,  to  know  he 
was  wounded,  was  enough  to  make  her 
wretched ;  and  this  mental  distress  preying 
upon  the  debility  caused  by  the  late  alarm, 
rendered  her  bodily  ailments  infinitely  worse. 
How  many  quietly  permit  themselves  to  be 
treated  for  maladies  which  medicine  never 
can  reach.  How  many  suffer  under  the  agoniz- 
ing torments  of  a  bruised  spirit ;  yet  are  com- 
pelled to  endure  the  enquiries  of  friends,  at  the 
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same  time  knowing  the  utter  impossibility  of 
their  trouble  being  reached  by  the  means 
adopted'?  To  answer  such  questions  would 
be  endless ;  hundreds — thousands,  even  at  this 
present  moment,  bear  about  with  them,  under 
the  gay  semblance  of  external  happiness,  that, 
which  like  the  slow  and  insidious  poison,  de- 
stroying gradually,  yet  surely,  the  frame  of 
existence,  gaudily  attempts  to  hide a  bro- 
ken heart !  A  heart,  which  might,  under  a 
fosterinof  care,  have  survived  the  bereavements 
circumstances  created  ;  but,  like  the  delicate 
plant,  placed  untimely  in  the  wintry  blast,  had 
withered  and  expired.  But  a  truce  to  mo- 
ralizino-. 

The  injury  Captain  Vincent  had  sustained, 
was  not  of  serious  consequence  ;  but  it  would 
decidedly  prevent,  for  a  time  at  least,  any 
active  employment ;  as  symptoms  of  fever 
came  on  shortly  after  the  mischief,  and  by  the 
orders  of  the  surgeon  of  the  frigate,  he  was  to 
be  kept  quiet.  This  was  the  report  Mary 
had  heard,  and  which  she  had  commented  on, 
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as  talc-bearers    usually    do,    adding  a  little 
additional  embellishment  of  her  own. 

The  vessel  of  war  which  had  exploded,  Cap- 
tain Vincent  suspected  was  in  leag'ue  with  the 
smugg-lers ;  and  he  was  more  than   ever  con- 
vinced, that  the  contraband  trade  was  a  mere 
cloak  for  piratical  purposes;  and  which  the 
fortunate  capture  and  destruction  of  the  ship 
might  completely  check.     The  method  of  at- 
tack pursued  by  the  marauders,  now  was  evi- 
dent enough,  and  accounted  for  the  capture 
or  destruction  of  several  sloops  of  war,  that 
had  been  at  periods  stationed  off  the  coast; 
but  which  decidedly  had  not  been  sufficiently 
weighty  enough  to  resist  so  superior  a  force. 
The  gale  of  wind,  and  the  thick  fog,  had 
been  mainly  instrumental   in  the  destruction 
of  the  pirate-ship,  which  no  doubt  had  an  in- 
tention, assisted  by  the  smugglers,  of  attacking 
the  Vengeance  at  night ;  when  the  probability 
of  success  was  more  feasible.     Not  an  atom 
of  the  vessel — not  an  individual  escaped  the 
terrible  explosion,  so  that  no  clue  could  lead 
to  detection. 
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Captain  Vincent  suddenly  remembered  the 
man  they  had  captured  previous  to  the  en- 
"•ao"ement,  and  who  had  been  stowed  awav 
between  decks,  under  a  (juard.  Findino-  him- 
self  unequal  to  the  task  of  interrog-ating-  the 
fellow,  he  deputed  Walter  to  officiate  for 
him,  who  commanded  Phil  to  see  the  prisoner 
brought  upon  the  quarter-deck,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  examined.  After  waiting*  impa- 
tiently for  some  time,  Phil  returned,  and  in- 
formed him  that  the  French  Mounseer  liad 
hopped  off,  and  but  lately,  too ;  for  he  had 
charge  of  him  ;  and  just  before  the  frigate  an- 
chored, he  saw  the  fellow  caged  up,  safe 
enough.  He  must  have  got  throuirh  one  o 
the  lower  port-holes,  and  dropped  quietly  in- 
to the  sea,  where  hew^ould  either  be  drowned, 
or  probably  get  safe  ashore.  "  It  was  a  smart- 
ish swim,  to  be  sure,"  Phil  said,  "  but  life, 
you  know,  Lieutenant,  is  sweet ;  and  a  man 
could  stand  a  hard  tussle  before  he  struck  his 
colours  under  such  circumstances."  ^Valter 
could  not  avoid  assenting  to  this  plain  matter 
of  fact   truth,    and    went   to   inform   Captain 
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Vincent  of  the  escape  ;  and  who,  in  listening 
to  the  account,  could  not  help  regretting  it; 
for  the  probable  chances  were,  if  the  French- 
man could  swim  adroitly,  that  he  might  reach 
the  cliff  safely,  and  inform  the  smugglers  of 
the  event,  which  they  must  partly  be  ignorant 
of.  Phil,  who  had  listened  to  this  observation 
of  the  captain's,  and  who  stood  waiting  his 
honour's  commands,  could  not  help  exclaim- 
ing, "  Saving  your  honour's  presence,  noble 
captain,  as  to  swimming  ;  why,  Lord  bless  your 
heart,  it's  the  nature  of  those  mounseers — 
they  take  water  like  frogs ;  and  when  your 
honour  considers  how  they  love  those  animals, 
it  an't  to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  should 
have  a  smartish  splice  o'  their  qualities." 

Walter,  upon  this  observation  of  Philip's, 
laughed  out  heartily,  nor  could  Captain  Vin- 
cent, spite  of  the  anguish  he  was  enduring, 
avoid  smiling:  at  the  extraordinary  notions  of 
the  coxswain.  Both  knew  how  much  these 
erroneous  opinions  held  of  their  adversaries 
contributed  to  enhance  the  superiority  of  the 
British  tar  ;  and,  though  their  own  excellent 
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sense  would  not  permit  them  to  forget  the 
bravery  of  the  French  as  a  nation,  yet  to  en- 
deavour to  change  the  opinion  of  Phil  on 
such  a  point  would  have  been  about  as  diffi- 
cult a  task  as  swallowing  the  Colossus  of 
Rhodes  at  a  single  gulp. 

Philip  took  the  laughter  all  in  good  part, 
thinking  it  next  to  an  impossibility  that  it 
could  originate  except  from  the  excellence  of 
his  remark  ;  never  suspecting  either  Captain 
Vincent  or  the  Lieutenant  of  doubtins*  the 
truth  of  the  opinion,  which,  in  Phil's  eye,  was 
to  a  certainty  as  fast  and  firm  as  the  good 
anchorage  of  a  seventy-four. 

*'  Walter,"  said  Captain  Vincent,  "  we  must 
not  delay  the  attack  on  the  cavern.  The 
blow  the  villains  have  just  received  will  de- 
cidedly astonish  them,  and  before  that  sub- 
sides, they  must  be  visited  in  their  nest,  when 
the  panic  may  be  decisive.  It  grieves  me 
that  I  am  unable  to  lead  those  whom  I  have 
so  often  commanded,  but  necessity,  not  choice, 
now  sways  me ;  and,  in  deputing  the  conduct 
of  this  affair  to  you,   I  am  less  chao-rined  than 
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I  mio'ht  otherwise  have  been  had  I  to  trust  a 
person  less  confidential." 

*'  Mv  dear  Edward,"  replied  Walter,  '*  you 
place  a  trust  in  me  which  I  hope  to  merit, 
and  I  feel  confident,  if  the  attempt  can  be 
successful  by  promptitude  and  boldness,  it 
must  be  so  with  the  fine  fellows  whom  I 
shall  lead.  But  what  plan  do  you  think  most 
elio-ible?" 

*'  My  intention,  Walter,"  replied  Captain 
Vincent,  "had  not  my  wound  interfered,  was 
to  descend  by  means  of  the  trap  in  the  li- 
brary, with  sufficient  men  to  attack  them  un- 
expectedly. Had  this  succeeded,  astonish- 
ment would  have  been  so  suddenly  roused, 
that  they  mig'ht  have  endeavoured  to  escape 
by  means  of  the  defile. — There  I  had  placed, 
in  iniao'ination,  nuj  Ambuscade,  and  thus,  be- 
tween two  fires,  the  villains  would  have  been 
stifled." 

Philip,  during  this  conversation,  had  been 
listening  impatiently,  and  nothing  but  the  de- 
ference due  to  his  officers  made  him  hold  his 
tongue  so  long.     Like  an  arrow  darting  from 
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an  arbalist,  he  interposed  his  speech,  fearing 
to  lose  the  opportunity. 

"  Two  fires,  Captain  !  What  says  your  ho- 
nour to  smotherinof  the  hornets  between 
three  '?  When  I  was  a  younker,  and  I  haven't 
quite  forgot  my  boyish  days,  many  a  nest  have 
I  hunted  out,  but  1  never  left  a  chimney  open 
for  the  smoke  of  the  sulphur  to  escape  by. 
No,  no,  your  honour,  that  would  have  spoilt 
the  fun.  Belike  your  honour  has  a  remem- 
brance of  my  seeino^  the  boat,  on  the  first 
night  of  landing  go  into  the  cleft  in  the  rock. 
Aye,  just  there,  under  that  projection,  which 
mayhap  the  Lieutenant  may  see,"  pointing  to 
a  ledffe  of  rocks  at  some  distance  to  the  left 
of  the  villa,  and  \vhich  Walter  plainly  dis- 
cerned, "  If  then  the  hornets — we'll  suppose 
the  sniuo'o'lers  to  be  so,  were  attacked  at  both 
points  your  honour  intends,  what's  to  hinder 
them  from  flying  out  the  same  road  they  went 
in?" 

This  was  too  evident  to  be  contradicted, 
and  the  force  of  Phil's  queries,  though  not 
vcrv    elegantly    put,    were  too  strong  to  be 
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questioned.  Walter,  however,  saw  Captain 
Vincent  was  fatigued,  and  having  ascertained 
in  what  manner  he  wished  his  commands  ex- 
ecuted, retired  with  Philip  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements. 

Belitre,  upon  the  bustle  which  pervaded  the 
ship  during  its  anchorage,  contrived  to  pass 
gently  through  one  of  the  lower  port-holes, 
when,  silently  falling  into  the  sea,  he  managed 
to  dive  beneath  the  ship,  and  remain  for  a 
little  time  under  water  before  he  emerged. 
He  was  particularly  broad  chested  and  long 
breathed,  and,  being  an  admirable  swimmer, 
contrived,  though  with  great  difficulty,  to 
reach  the  ledge  of  shelving  rocks,  close  to  the 
cavern.  His  associates  were  staggered,  nor 
could  they  possibly  imagine  what  wretched 
object  was  about  to  enter,  two  or  three  level- 
ling their  pistols  at  his  head,  fancying  some 
intruder  sought  the  privacy  of  the  cavern. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  very  deplorable 
appearance  cut  by  Belitre :  his  dark  hair, 
wet  with  the  sea-water,  hung  in  masses  about 
his  face,  which  was  pale  and  haggard,  hav- 
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ing  the  peculiar  look  that  excessive  exhaustion 
gives  the  features  when  fatigue  has  broken  a 
strong  spirit.  His  clothes  were  soiled  and  dab- 
bled with  blood,  for,  in  gaining  the  rocks,  he 
had  become  so  exhausted  by  the  efforts  pre- 
viously made,  that  the  waves  dashed  him  re- 
peatedly against  their  jagged  sides,  tearing 
his  garments  and  lacerating  his  flesh,  merely 
allowing  nature  strength  sufficient  to  save 
him  from  destruction.  He  left  the  cavern 
joyous  and  exhilarated,  and  with  full  hopes  of 
gaining  his  point :  he  returned  to  it  broken- 
spirited  and  exhausted,  foiled  and  baffled. 
His  strength  barely  sufficed  to  carry  him  into 
the  higher  cavern,  close  to  the  seat  he  usually 
occupied,  but,  in  gaining  it,  he  fell  insensible 
on  the  ground.  By  care,  and  application  of 
some  raw  spirit,  which  was  forced  down  the 
throat,  he  gradually  revived,  but  as  gradually 
sunk  afjain  into  the  same  state  of  listlessness. 
To  how  he  came  there  under  such  circum- 
stances? and  what  had  become  of  his  boat? 
as  well  as  other  questions,  hastily  put,  they 
could  get  no  answer,  and  the  mystery  appear- 
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ed  inexplicable.  The  uneasiness  which  un- 
certainty casts  over  our  actions  was  pretty 
ofenerallv  demonstrated  in  the  fears  of  the 
smug-glers.  Their  leader  was  absent  upon 
some  private  business  of  his  own,  about  which 
he  was  occasionally  employed  for  days;  but, 
in  the  present  instance,  he  was  expected  at  the 
cavern  within  a  few  hours.  The  En^clish 
swore  bitterly — the  French  w  ere  not  behind 
hand  on  such  an  occasion,  and  the  Americans 
guessed  and  calculated,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
Nothing  but  the  presence  of  their  leader,  and 
the  explanation  of  Belitre  could  possibly 
solve  the  enigma. 

It  was  evening"  ere  Belitre  recovered  his 
senses,  and,  when  he  raised  himself  to  look 
around,  the  cavern  was  tenantless.  He  en- 
deavoured to  move  from  his  pallet,  but  the 
bruises  he  had  received  were  too  severe,  and 
he  sunk  back  exhausted  and  disappointed. 
The  noise  of  the  waters  still  gfuro-led  in  his 
ears,  and  his  memory  had  received  so  severe 
a  shock,  that  it  became  treacherous,  nor  could 
he  comprehend  the  cause  of  his  present  nerve- 
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less  state.  Pain  had  driven  away  sleep,  and 
he  lav  in  that  state  of  excitement  which  o-ene- 
rallv  follows  any  shock  the  faculties  may  have 
received,  causing*  every  movement  to  be  more 
acutely  heard,  yet  preventing  the  possibility 
of  help,  owing  to.  the  exhausted  condition  of 
the  animal  functions.  He  lay  some  time  in 
this  wretched  plight,  listening  to  every  noise 
which  the  gentle  waters  made,  as  they  washed 
into  the  lower  cavern,  and  fancying  some  one 
approached,  though  it  was  merelv  fancy. 
Graduallv,  however,  the  tread  of  human  feet 
was  plainly  to  be  detected,  but  they  approach- 
ed not  in  the  direction  of  the  defile,  descend- 
ing by  heavy,  measured  steps,  from  the  sub- 
terraneous passage  leading  from  the  villa. 

Belitre  was  petrified,  and  gazed  upon  the 
aperture  from  whence  anv  one  descending: 
would  emerge,  with  wonder  and  stupefaction. 
The  steps  were  now  more  distinct,  yet  they 
were  so  gradual  as  to  convince  him  that  the 
persons  advancing  were  not  his  comrades,  and 
that  the  cautious  movements  were  to  avoid 
any  one  hearing  who  might  be  in  the  cavern, 
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and  which  would  have  been  effectual  had  he 
not  been  alone. 

The  steps  came  nearer,  and  were  of  many 
persons  in  succession.  The  heart  of  Belitre 
palpitated  strongly,  his  exhausted  frame  trem- 
bled, the  cold  perspiration  stood  in  huge 
drops  upon  his  brow,  for  he  knew  that  he  was 
incapacitated  either  for  flight  or  resistance, 
and  must  fall  a  sacrifice  to  those  in  pursuit. 

The  aperture  was  now  filled  by  a  human 
being,  holding  forth  a  torch  with  one  hand, 
which  was  cautiously  reared  upward,  and  the 
other  grasping  a  pistol.  As  the  flare  was 
thrown  full  on  the  figure  of  the  person,  Belitre 
saw  at  a  glance  that  it  was  the  sailor  who  had 
charge  of  him  when  a  prisoner  on  board  the 
frigate,  and  knew  his  fate  was  sealed.  The 
certainty  of  his  destruction  now  fearfully 
stared  him  in  the  face,  and  his  energies  upon 
such  immediate  presence  of  danger  were 
roused  to  extraordinary  efforts,  though  they 
were  the  last  nature  demanded.  Grasping 
a  pistol  which  lay  within  reach,  he  cocked  the 
deadly  weapon,  and  levelled  it  at  the  head  of 
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the  intruder,  but  the  aim,  owing-  to  trepidation 
and  exhaustion,  was  imperfect.  The  bullet 
struck  the  torch  instead  of  the  person,  and 
forced  it  by  its  impetus  from  his  g-rasp  :  it  fell 
however,  against  the  side  of  the  cavern,  and 
from  thence  upon  the  ground,  where  it  blazed 
with  redoubled  fury,  lighting-  too  distinctly 
the  pallet  on  which  the  smuggler  lay,  for  it  to 
escape  the  lynx  eye  of  Phil,  who  discharg-ed 
his  weapon  so  true  and  effectually  that  Belitre 
in  an  instant  ceased  to  exist. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


*'  In  early  life  Vincentio  left  his  home, 

Seeking  for  change,  on  foreign  lands  he'd  roam ; 
The  house  of  infancy,  tiiough  humbly  plac'd. 
Still  has  its  charms,  however  lowly  grac'd : 
That  place  of  rest,  where  oft  in  childish  hour. 
We've  laugh'd  and  cried,  so  like  an  April  showery 
Clings  to  the  heart,  undying  freshness  yields, 
Bringing  to  mem'ry's  eye  our  own  green  fields." 

Tale  of  Venice. 


Philip  finding  the  cavern  empty,  at  once 
advanced,  and  was  gradually  followed  by 
three  score  able-bodied  seamen,  armed  with 
ciitlasseSjCarbines,  and  pistols.  Looking  close  at 
the  man  whom  he  had  killed,  he  at  once  recoff- 
nised  him  as  the  French  Mounseer  who  had 
escaped  from  the  Vengeance.  By  the  aid  of 
three  helpmates,  he  bore  the  dead  body  of 
Belitre  to  that  part  where  the  waters  were 
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heard  gurgling"  into  the  cavern,  and  casting 
the  burthen  from  him,  consigned  the  corpse 
to  the  ocean.    Lieutenant  Vincent  now  joined 
them  vvith  as  many  more  men,  and  made  his 
disposition  to  entrap  the  smugglers  in  their 
own  toils.     The  pallets  of  the  villains  offered 
a  fair  place  for  hiding,  and  half  the  company- 
crept  down  under  the  covering  with  their  wea-. 
pons  prepared  for  immediate  use,  while  the 
remainder  secreted  themselves  in  the  under- 
wood and  bushes  which  thickened  round  the 
defile.     The  men,  whom  Walter  commanded, 
had  carbines,  and  they  received  orders  on  the 
smugglers  coming  within  fair  shot,  to  fire  into 
the  centre  of  the  troop,  and  then  assault  them 
with    their    cutlasses.       Should    they    come 
through  the  defile,  this  Ambuscade  would  en- 
trap them,  and  upon  the  discharge  of  the  fire- 
arms, those  in  the  cavern  were  to  rush  forward 
and  assist  their  comrades.     Should  the  smus*- 
glers  have  any  other  mode  of  entering  their 
retreat,  the  sailors  in  it  were  to  attack  them  on 
the  sudden,  and  the  body  of  men  placed  in  the 
defile  would  also  aid  them.     In  order  to  pre- 

VOL.   III.  p 
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vent  either  access  or  eg-ress  by  the  cliffs,  the 
frigate  was  anchored  within  gun-shot,  and 
commanded  the  entrance  so  effectually,  as  to 
bid  defiance  to  escape;  and  Hanway,  with  a 
boat's  crew,  were  prepared  to  give  chase, 
should  any  be  daring  enough  to  attempt  so 
hazardous  an  experiment.  By  such  precau- 
tions it  became  a  matter  of  impossibility  for 
the  smujTfrlers  to  ofain  the  cave  unmolested, 
and  the  party  within  and  without  waited  in 
breathless  anxiety  for  the  result. 

The  defile  decidedly  was  well  adapted  for 
an  Ambuscade,  and  the  ease  with  which  a  few 
determined  men  might  attack  and  destroy  a 
much  greater  number,  was  not  lost  upon  Wal- 
ter. The  place  on  both  sides  was  surmounted 
by  rocky  eminences,  very  irregularly  placed, 
some  reaching  high,  whilst  others  formicd  deep 
excavations  below.  No  trees  of  any  size  grew 
near  the  spot,  nothing  but  shrubs  and  under- 
wood, which  in  parts  lay  in  thick  copses,  quite 
sufficient  however  to  hide  a  body  of  men,  at 
the  same  time  enabling  the  party  to  command 
a  view  of  whatever  came  within  sight  of  the 
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gorge  of  the  defile.  Walter  having  seen  the 
-Ambuscade  properly  stationed,  advanced,  ac- 
companied by  Philip,  to  the  mouth  of  the  pass. 
The  night  was  remarkably  clear  and  tranquil, 
so  that  the  view  open  to  them  was  particularly 
distinct,  the  village  reposing  silent  and  harm- 
less amidst  the  woodland  landscape  to  the  left, 
while  the  ocean  in  all  its  glittering  splendour 
burst  in  full  stream  upon  the  right.  The  frigate 
was  as  motionless  as  a  hungry  pike,  watching 
eagerly  for  its  prey,  and  ready  like  that  active 
and  voracious  animal  to  fasten  intently  upon 
it,  when  it  came  within  reach.  A  tinkling 
sheep-bell  was  occasionally  heard,  and  the 
sharp  bark  of  the  shepherd's  dog  told  that  he 
was  not  heedless  of  his  master's  property,  being 
the  only  sound  answering  the  shrill  ring  of  the 
flock. 

The  village  chimes  now  struck  the  quarters, 
and  soon  after  the  clock  reverberated  in  deep 
and  sullen  majesty,  usurping,  as  it  did  for  the 
moment,  the  sole  sovereio-nty  of  the  nio-ht 
breeze. 

"Ten  o'clock!"  said  Walter,  "surely  these 
F   2 
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fellows  are  not  aware  of  our  intended  visit,  and 
mean  to  keep  us  on  the  alert  for  no  purpose.'* 

"  Lord  love  your  honour,"  replied  Philip, 
"  depend  on't  the  fellows  will  crawl  to  their 
nest  ere  long",  and  when  they  do,  I'm  apt  to 
think  they'll  be  a  little  astonished.  They 
look  upon  this  place  as  too  secure  for  detec- 
tion, and  thus  you  see  reckon  on  avoiding*  us. 
They  have  no  more  notion  of  our  Ambuscade 
than  an  infant  has  of  a  broadside  or  a  can  of 
grog.  We  have  'em,  your  honour,  as  safe  and 
fast  as  the  Vengeance  hanging  to  her  an- 
chor." 

"  I  should  be  of  your  opinion  too,  Philip," 
said  Walter,  "  were  the  fellows  not  so  late  ; 
but  the  total  absence  of  all  from  the  cave  is 
so  remarkable,  that  it  somewhat  surprises  me. 
If  they  come  to  night,  it  must  be  soon,  for 
Captain  Vincent's  information  tells  him  that 
they  rarely  lurk  out  beyond  the  hour  of  ten, 
and  it  has  already  struck." 

**  A  sail,  a  sail.  Lieutenant,"  exclaimed 
Philip  in  extasy,  but  with  due  caution,  '•  they 
come  in  two's  and  three's  straggling  up  the 
beach.     Don't  your  honour  see  them  there, 
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advancing  up  the  village  towards  the what 

d'ye  call  it — the — the  gangway." 

"  The  gangway,  Philip,"  said  Walter,  "  you 
mean  the  gorge  of  the  pass." 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,  Lieutenant,"  replied 
Phil,  "  but  it  strikes  me  mightily  that  those 
smuggling  chaps  will  be  gorged  before  they 
are  allowed  to  pass  here.  Now,  look  again, 
your  honour,  and  you  will  see  a  pretty  sprink- 
lins"  of  the  rascals,  for  thev  come  rare  and 
thick  as  they  get  nearer." 

Walter  now  could  plainly  distinguish  a 
scattered  number  of  men  approaching  the 
defile,  many  of  whom  appeared  laden,  while 
others  surrounded  them  as  if  performing  the 
duty  of  guards.  As  they  neared  the  Ambus- 
cade they  collected  in  a  denser  body,  and 
came  forward  with  smart  strides  to  the  cave, 
apparently  utterly  unconscious  of  any  wit- 
nesses of  their  movements. 

As  the  smuoro'lers  advanced,  "Walter  and 
Philip  gradually  receded  into  the  thicket, 
when  the  former  bid  the  men  stand  fast,  and 
be  prepared  to  fire  when  he  sounded  the 
whistle.     The  answer  he  received  from  them 
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was  short  and  decisive,  and  expressed  in  a 
pithv  sentence  more  than  usually  is  met  with 
in  a  whole  chapter ;  it  was  an  answer  gene- 
rally returned,  and  consisted  of  the  "  aye, 
aye,  sir,"  so  well  known  to  naval  men. 

Just  as  they  entered  the  mouth  of  the  defile, 
which  widened  greatly  in  its  opening  towards 
the  beach,  the  smugglers  made  a  dead  halt, 
and  one  person,  who  appeared  their  leader, 
hesitated  in  the  advance,  as  if  aware  the  Am- 
buscade was  in  waiting  to  give  them  an  un- 
welcome reception.  He  called  upon  two  men, 
directing  them  to  step  forward  first,  and  to 
see  all  was  safe,  which  they  prepared  to  do. 

Walter  now,  as  loudly  as  he  dared,  told 
the  men  that  they  were  to  reserve  their  fire, 
allowing  the  brace  to  pass  free  into  the  ca- 
vern. 

"  Aye,  to  be  sure.  Lieutenant,"  said  Philip, 
"  who'd  fire  at  a  brace  of  wild  ducks  when  the 
whole  flock  was  so  near.  Depend  on't  Han- 
way  will  amuse  them  in  the  cavern." 

"  Hush,  Philip,"  replied  Walter,  '*  the  fel- 
lows approach — steady,  my  boys,  and  follow 
my  directions." 
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The  men  advanced  cautiously  at  first,  but 
upon  getting  closer  to  the  Ambuscade  they 
pushed  on  boldly  enough,  and  Walter  could 
plainly  hear  their  remarks,  which  concerned 
the  o-reat  caution  of  their  commander,  who 
always,  they  said,  "  looked  before  he  leaped." 

The  couple  having  passed  the  defile,  the 
rest  of  the  smugglers  prepared  to  follow,  and 
when  within  fair  shot-range  the  whistle  sound- 
ed, and  the  vollev  was  received  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  body,  the  leader,  who  led  the 
way,  fallinof  with  several  others.  Before  they 
could  recover  their  panic,  the  Ambuscade 
rushed  forward  cutlass  in  hand,  and  made  a 
fierce  onset  upon  the  smugglers,  which  was 
terribly  effective,  so  thunder-struck  were  they 
with  the  reception  met  with.  The  leader, 
however,  though  severely,  if  not  fatally  wound- 
ed, made  an  effort  to  rally  the  fugitives,  but 
sunk  down  exhausted.  The  contest  now  be- 
came close  and  deadly,  for  the  assailants  were 
powerful  men,  well  acquainted  with  the  wea- 
pons they  wielded,  and  knew  not  fear.  Their 
opponents  also  were  fighting  for  life,  and  be- 
ing resolute    characters,   whom  the    hope   of 
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plunder,  and  an  unlicensed  freedom  of  life 
had  drawn  in  close  compact,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed the  struggle  was  not  of  a  slight  descrip- 
tion. Pistols  were  discharged  point  blank, 
and  the  groans  which  followed  the  explosions 
of  those  deadly  weapons  gave  decisive  evi- 
dences that  they  had  not  been  used  in  vain. 
The  conflict  was  a  personal  struggle  between 
man  and  man,  and  here  the  better  disciplined 
tar,  who  had  been  taught  to  use  the  cutlass  as 
a  matter  of  science,  had  the  manifest  advan- 
tage, inflicting  severe  and  desperate  wounds 
upon  the  antagonist  he  was  individually 
engaged  with. 

Walter,  upon  the  fall  of  the  leader,  had 
singled  him  out  as  a  capture,  and  advanced 
so  hastily  for  the  purpose  that  his  foot  stum- 
bled, and  he  fell  to  the  ground.  Speedily, 
however,  gaining  his  equipoise,  he  endeavour- 
ed to  seize  his  opponent,  who  adroitly  evaded 
the  attempt,  and,  drawing  a  pistol  from  his 
girdle,  fired  it  full  at  Walter,  who  received 
the  ball  in  his  sword  arm,  and  dropped  his 
weapon.  Phil,  who  saw  the  stumble  of  the 
Lieutenant,  hastened  to  aid  him,  and  just  ar- 
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rived  in  the  "  very  nick  of  time,"  so  he  said, 
to  save  his  officer,  for  the  smuggler  was  about 
to  fire  a  second  time,  when,  from  the  direction 
of  the  pistol,  it  must  have  been  fatal,  foi*  it 
was  levelled  at  the  body.  Philip  saved  him 
the  trouble,  not  of  firing  the  weapon,  for  the 
ball  from  it  passed  harmless  through  the  air, 
but  of  doinsr  Walter  more  damage,  for  he 
struck  up  the  arm  with  his  cutlass  as  the  pistol 
exploded,  inflicting  a  severe  wound  also  upon 
the  person  who  held  it,  who  sunk  down  lifeless 
upon  the  sod.  The  aid  now  coming  from  the 
cavern  and  the  fall  of  their  leader  intimidated 
the  smuofoflers,  who  souo-ht  the  beach  with 
an  intention  of  flight;  here,  however,  the 
Vengeance  interposed,  and  sent  such  a  salute 
of  grape  and  canister  shot  amidst  the  run- 
aways, that  they  desisted  from  the  attem})t, 
several  of  their  ablest  men  falling  under  its 
severity.  Quarter  now  was  demanded,  and 
when  was  it  ever  asked  of  Rritish  seamen,  to  be 
denied?  The  prisoners  yielded  their  arms, 
and,  under  the  escort  of  Hanway  and  some 
more,  they  were  put    on  board  the  frigate, 

F  3 
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Few,  however,  lived  to  have  justice  executed 
on  them,  for  what  with  the  slauf^hter  made  by 
the  first  discharofe,  the  close  and  sudden  at- 
tack  instantly  succeeding",  joined  to  the  well- 
timed  salute  from  the  frigate,  more  than  one 
third  were  killed,  and  many  more  mortally 
wounded.  Some  of  the  smuoffflers  also  were 
so  astonished  by  the  well  concerted  and  fierce 
attack  that  they  plunged  headlong  into  the 
sea,  and  met  a  watery  grave. 

The  prize  captured  was  immense,  consisting 
not  alone  of  liquor  and  merchandize,  but  of 
specie  both  in  gold  and  silver,  which  no  doubt 
was  to  have  been  conveyed  out  of  the  country 
had  not  the  plan  been  so  well  frustrated  by  the 
defeat  of  the  smugglers. 

Walter  had  his  wound  bandaged  tempo- 
rarilv,  it  being  merely  a  flesh  mischief,  and 
then  paid  some  attention  to  the  captain  of  the 
srauo"o-lers,  still  existinof,  and  who  was  sinkintj- 
from  loss  of  blood  which  had  issued  from  the 
wound  inflicted  by  Philip.  Stooping  down, 
he  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  blow  would  be 
mortal,  thouirh   the  swoon   under    which  the 
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blood  had  ceased  to  flow,  for  a  time  pre- 
served life.  Philip,  upon  the  command  of 
Walter,  raised  the  vmfortunate  man  upon  his 
knee,  and  tried  to  pour  a  little  brandy  down 
the  throat,  and  partly  succeeded,  for  in  a  few 
seconds  the  sufferer  opened  his  eyes,  and 
seemed  just  aware  of  his  dangerous  situation, 
for  he  looked  at  Walter  apparently  astonish- 
ed, and  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to 
speak.  The  efforts,  however,  were  almost 
more  than  exhausted  nature  would  permit, 
for  he  merelv  raised  his  arm  in  the  direction 
of  the  villa,  and  muttered  enoug"h  to  enable 
Walter  to  comprehend  his  meaning.  The  at- 
tempts were  convulsive,  but  the  endeavours 
exerted  by  a  powerful  intellect  over  the  dying 
embers  of  bodilv  streno-th  were  potent  enouo-h 
to  struoff^le  severelv,  and  obtained  the  victory 
in  the  conflict;  the  words,  !Mr.  Vincent — villa 
—  import — see  him — die — hanging  on  the  lips 
of  the  poor  wretch,  who  immediately  after 
sunk  back  into  the  same  state  of  listlessness. 
Upon  this  the  Lieutenant  had  him  gradually 
yet  cautiously  conveyed  to  the  house. 
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Here,  under  the  skilful  aid  of  the  surgeon, 
who  happened  to  be  on  the  spot,  visiting  his 
invalid  patient,  the  smugg-ler  received  instant 
relief.  The  wound  was  attended  to,  and  all 
necessary  means  used  to  prolong  the  slight 
spark  of  life  remaining,  when  by  the  careful 
administration  of  moderate  stimulus,  the  ef- 
forts of  the  good  man  were  partially  suc- 
cessful. Mr.  Everard^  however,  saw  little 
hope,  and  informed  Mr.  Vincent  that  when 
re-action  took  place  the  patient  might  rally 
for  a  period,  but  it  would  be  the  last  effort  of 
nature,  the  injuries  received  being  too  potent 
for  her  to  strufforle  ajjainst  with  success. 

On  the  followinor  dav,  as  Mr.  Everard  had 
predicted,  the  wounded  man  rallied,  and 
thouofh  the  last  flashes  of  life,  like  the  roused 
embers  of  a  decaying  wood-fire,  blazed  up 
for  a  while  fiercely,  yet,  to  the  intelligent  eye 
of  the  surgeon,  the  flame  would  merely  be  as 
evanescent.  As  the  patient  had  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  all  the  family  who  could  attend 
his  bedside,  Mr.  Everard  knew  this  was  the 
only  opportunity  which  would    be  afforded, 
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consequently  he  went  to  inform  them  of  the 
dying  man's  wish.  Mr.  Vincent  was  astonished 
at  the  extraordinary  request,  but  prepared  to 
fulfil  the  last  desire  of  a  fellow  creature,  feel- 
ings it  to  be  his  duty  as  a  man  and  a  christian. 
Walter  also  attended,  for  his  mischief  was  so 
trifling  that  it  had  scarcely  troubled  him  be- 
yond the  smart.  Emily,  however,  was  too  un- 
well to  leave  her  room;  indeed,  had  her  state 
of  health  permitted,  the  scene  was  ill  calcu- 
lated for  a  sensitive  woman,  and  it  would 
have  been  one  she  could  not  have  sustained. 

A  message  had  been  dispatched  for  Cap- 
tain Vincent,  who  was  particularly  wished  by 
the  dying  man  to  be  present,  and,  as  the  in- 
jury the  Captain  had  received  had  assumed  a 
tolerable  appearance  under  the  care  of  the 
surgeon  of  the  frigate,  who  would  accompany 
him,  he  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  villa.  The 
cutter  was  speedily  prepared,  and  as  speedily 
did  the  gallant  crew  make  the  boat  glide 
through  the  calm  sea,  with  swift  and  rapid 
strides,  burying  its  prow  in  the  pliant  sands. 

The  night  attack  on  the  smugglers,  and  the 
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fall  of  their  leader,  would  have  been  a  subject 
admirably  calculated  for  the  bold  and  spirited 
talent  of  Salvator  Rosa,  but  the  scene  of  the 
death-bed,  on  which  the  stern  and  powerful 
man  was  extended,  helpless  and  exhausted, 
niiMit  have  furnished  an  affecting*  contrast  for 
the  pencil  of  a  more  domestic  artist.  The  bed 
on  which  the  wounded  man  lay  faced  the  sea, 
and  was  above  the  library.  He  had  requested 
to  be  raised  so  as  to  have  a  view  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  wish  had  been  attended  to.  The  face 
of  the  sufferer  was  pallid  and  bloodless,  even 
the  lips  having  lost  all  colour;  the  only  spot 
of  life  linsrerino",  rested  on  the  cheek,  where  a 
burning"  and  fiery  glow  still  struggled  against 
the  advances  of  death.  The  beard,  dark  and 
bushy,  added  to  the  gliastliness  of  the  fea- 
tures, which,  however,  must  have  been,  in 
health,  and  when  luider  the  play  of  intellect, 
extremely  manly  and  handsome.  The  brow 
was  broad  and  lofty,  but  presenting  an  ap- 
pearance of  that  daring  and  reckless  courage 
for  which  the  smusfoler  had  been  remarkable. 
He  had  removed  the  cap  from  his  head,  and 
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the  hair,  dark  and  glossy,  swept  over  his  noble 
forehead  in  massive  curls,  beneath  which  the 
eyes,  still  fine  and  piercing,  shot,  but  with  a 
light  more  tranquil  and  subdued  than  when 
last  described.  They  then  gleamed  in  fierce 
and  reckless  audacity,  when  the  mortal  frame 
w^as  vigorous  and  elastic — now  they  fell  under 
the  agony  of  death,  who,  evidently,  was  hover- 
ing over  his  devoted  victim,  stern  and  relent- 
less. 

Mr.  Vincent  sat  on  the  bedside,  close  to  the 
dying  man,  and  was  faced  by  Mr.  Everard, 
who  was  prepared  to  enable  the  invalid  to 
proceed  with  what  pressed  so  heavily  on  his 
death-bed,  by  all  the  skill  art  could  suggest. 
Walter  and  Captain  Vincent  sat  near  the  sur- 
geon, and  all  waited  in  breathless  anxiety  for 
the  termination  of  this  extraordinary  scene. 
The  smuofofler  bavins'  reofaincd  breath  suffi- 
cient,  commenced  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  now  fifteen  years  agfo  since  I  left  my 
native  land,  and  went  into  PVance,  where  I 
speedily  dissipated  the  money  of  which  I  had 
wrongfully  possessed  myself.     I  was  an  eldest 
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son,  and  my  father  was  a  gentleman  of  un- 
blemished honour  and  integ-rity.  He  brought 
me  up  tenderly  and  liberally,  and,  under  the 
fostering"  roof  of  my  earlier  years,  I  spent  the 
only  happy  moments  I  can  ever  remember. 
They  now,  as  the  lamp  of  life  expires,  appear 
before  my  view  as  fresh  and  verdant  as  when 
they  existed,  and  may  help  to  redeem  some  of 
the  worst  passages  of  my  later  life.  My  mo- 
ther died  ere  I  had  entered  my  teens,  and,  in 
losing  her,  the  genius  of  mv  virtuous  hours 
abandoned  me.  Left  entirelv  to  my  own 
guidance.  I  was  a  master  where  I  should  have 
been  placed  under  restraint,  but  the  foolish 
fondness  of  a  doting  father  was  blind  to  all  my 
faults  and  humours.  I  must,  however,  men- 
tion, that  I  had  a  brother  much  vounfjer  than 
myself,  and  who  was  but  a  boy  when  I  left  the 
paternal  roof.  My  father  also  received  into 
his  family  the  child  of  an  uncle,  who  had 
died,  leaving  the  poor  child  an  orphan.  He 
also  was  much  younger  than  myself,  and,  by 
degrees,  appeared  to  partake  more  of  my 
father's  notice  tlian  was  pleasing  to  one  who 
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had  entirely  possessed  it.  It  is  an  error,  a 
fatal  error,  for  parents  to  select  one  child 
from  a  family  group,  making*  it  the  little  ty- 
rant of  the  nursery  and  causing-  the  rest  to 
bend  beneath  its  humours  and  caprices.  This 
was  my  case  :  accustomed  as  1  had  been  to  a 
home,  with  power  as  despotic  as  that  possess- 
ed by  a  sovereign  prince  of  some  barbarous 
state,  I  could  not  endure  a  rival  in  my  pigmy 
kingdom,  and  sought  every  means  of  insulting 
and  bullying  my  little  cousin.  Shortly  after 
this  arrival  my  father  married  a  second  time, 
and  from  that  union  I  may  date  the  utter  ruin 
of  my  hopes.  The  person  he  selected  for  his 
second  wife  was  as  opposite  as  the  poles  in 
temper,  manner,  and  every  virtue  which  could 
adorn  woman,  to  the  parent  I  had  lost.  Even 
at  this  moment,  on  the  bed  of  death,  her  me- 
mory is  still  dear  to  me;  and,  if  the  crimes  I 
may  have  been  guilty  of  in  this  world  need 
an  interceder  in  the  next,  I  am  sure  my  mo- 
thcr  will  aid  my  salvation." 

The  exhaustion  now  was  so  great  that  the 
sufferer  nearly  fainted,  and  tears  rolled  down 
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cheeks  which  had  lonof  been  stranofers  to  such 
gentle  emotions.  The  debility  of  the  invalid, 
however,  was  momentary,  for,  upon  the  aid 
afforded  by  Mr.  Everard,  he  speedily  reco- 
vered. The  struoforle  he  had  endured  was  be- 
twixtthe  heart  and  mind,  and,  in  the  remem- 
brance of  happier  days  of  innocence,  the 
better  feelings  of  nature  swept  away  the 
sterner  struggles  of  man.  He  now  pro- 
ceeded— 

"  The  woman  (I  cannot  give  her  a  more 
aflfectionate  title)  whom  my  father  married, 
also  looked  upon  the  little  orphan  as  an  in- 
terloper, and  encouraged  me  on  all  occasions 
to  insult  him ;  and,  to  my  shame  be  it  spoken, 
1  was  an  apt  scholar  to  an  infamous  instruc- 
tress!  She  has  closed  her  earthly  account, 
however,  long  since,  and  may  heaven  pardon 
her  as  freely  as  I  do,  for  the  atrocity  of  her 
unnatural  conduct!  She  had  a  detestation 
for  us  all,  and  endeavoured  to  sow  dissension 
in  a  family  that  little  needed  much  additional 
impetus.  When  I  was  about  seventeen  years 
of  age,  my  mind  was  little  improved  in  the 
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ways  of  virtue,  and  the  feeling  towards  my 
cousin  had  grown  into  the  most  intense  hatred. 
It  was  kept  alive,  fresh  fuel  was  artfully  plied, 
and  the  effect  consequently  soon  burst  forth 
into  a  flame  which  proved  inextinguishable. 
Upon  some  occasion  of  a  trifling  nature,  I 
sought  a  quarrel  with  him.  He  was  a  bold 
spirited,  noble  boy,  and  always  tried  to  con- 
ciliate rather  than  make  a  breach  ;  for  this  I 
hated  him  more  fiercely,  and,  upon  some  re- 
fusal to  yield  up  a  book  which  I  insisted  on 
possessing,  I  struck  him.  The  blood  of  my 
cousin  was  of  a  warm  and  fiery  nature,  and 
the  blow  was  more  than  he  could  endure.  It 
was  returned,  and,  though  taller  and  stouter 
than  he  was,  I  was  compelled  to  submit  to  his 
superior  skill  and  courage.  Finding  myself 
baffled,  I  drew  a  pocket  knife  from  my  coat 
and  plunged  it  into  his  bosom  ! — He  fell, 
bathed  in  blood,  and  I  stood,  rooted  to  the 
spot,  horror-struck  at  what  I  had  accom- 
plished. 

"  My  father  happened  to  be  within  a  mode- 
rate distance,  and  hearing  the  shriek  of  my 
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cousin,  flew  to  the  spot,  arriving  just  in  time 
to  see  me  fly  from  the  place.  The  surgeon  was 
instantly  fetched,  and " 

"  Good  heavens!  I  must  have  been  that 
surgeon,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Everard,  interrupt- 
ing the  agitated  speaker,  "  and  I  remember 
the  incident  well." 

"  You  were,"  replied  the  almost  exhausted 

sufferer;  "  and  I  am "  here  the  struggle 

for  life  became  terrific  and  breathless. 

"  Who  are  you,  in  the  name  of  heaven? 
Speak,  I  earnestly  beseech  you,"  eagerly  and 
anxiously  demanded  Mr.  Vincent. 

"  I  am,"  continued  the  dyinof  smuffofler, 
removing    the     beard,    which    was   artificial, 

"  your 1  can  scarcely  utter  the  words,  for 

they  stick  in  my  throat — your — your  most  un- 
fortunate son !" 

"Oh!  God!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Vincent,  and 
fell  upon  the  prostrate  body  of  a  corpse  ! 
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CHAPTER  X. 


The  well  remember'd  spot  can  charm  no  more, 
Those  once  lov'd  woodlands  pall  upon  the  sig-ht 
The  home  where  happiness  appear'd  in  store, 
Now  casts  o'er  all  our  hopes  untimely  blig-ht. 


The  close  of  the  strug-gle  to  which  Captain 
Vincent  had  looked  forward,  as  likely  to  end 
in  the  destruction  of  a  noted  smugg'ler,pluno'ed 
the  whole  family  into  the  most  profound  afflic- 
tion. Upon  the  prudent  suggestion,  however, 
of  Mr.  Everard,  (from  whose  papers  the  nar- 
rative is  taken,  and  which  still  remain  in  the 
hands  of  his  family,)  it  was  not  generally  given 
out  that  the  darinof  marauder,  so  lono-  the  ter- 
rorof  the  Cornish  coast,  was  the  supposed  de- 
ceased son  of  Mr.  Vincent.  None  but  persons 
connected  with  the  family  heard  the  disclo- 
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siires  which  had  transpired,  and  the  funeral, 
which  followed  shortly  after,  was  solely  at- 
tended by  some  of  the  domestics,  Philip,  and 
Hanway ;  it  being  generally  understood  that 
the  deceased  was,  originally,  of  a  most  repu- 
table family,  and  on  his  death-bed  had  repented 
fully  of  his  evil  deeds.  Mr.  Vincent  had  been 
able  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  wretched  man's 
narrative,  and  the  rest  vvas  discovered  when 
performing  the  solemn  duty  to  the  dead,  writ- 
ten out  fairly,  directed  to  him,  and  placed 
against  his  heart.  It  appeared  that  he  had 
suspected  some  fatal  catastrophe  was  about  to 
happen,  and  had  drawn  up  a  brief  statement 
of  his  career  since  quitting  his  home,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  already  known  to  our 
readers,  though  the  written  document  differed 
in  some  few  unimportant  particulars,  with  the 
stated  tale.  Part  of  the  remnant  of  the  his- 
tory will  be  carried  on  in  Mr.  Vincent's  own 
words,  as  they  express  the  feelings  he  enter- 
tained after  the  flight  of  his  son,  and  the  ter- 
mination of  the  catastrophe  which  caused  that 
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flight ;  and,  what  is  deficient,  from  the  papers 
discovered.     3Ir,  Vincent  commenced  thus  : 

'*  1  believe,  in  many  respects,  I  have  to 
blame  mvself  for  the  awful  termination  of  my 
unfortunate  son's  life,  thou2:h  God  knows  mv  * 
intentions  were  innocent,  and  ahvavs  for  the 
best.  I  have  been  a  weak  parent,  and  ever 
wanted  nerve  to  check  any  disposition  which  1 
saw  required  chastisement ;  thus  permittino-  a 
sway  which  every  man  of  good»  sense  and  dis- 
cretion ought  to  retain  in  his  own  hands,  to  be 
wrested  from  me  by  one,  who,  to  say  the  least, 
was  an  erring,  misguided  woman.  However, 
she  has  paid  the  great  debt  of  nature,  and  it 
is  not  for  us  to  arraig-n  the  conduct  of  the 
dead.  Their  tribunal  is  one,  before  which, 
some  day  or  other,  we  must  all  appear;  and 
I  trust  it  may  dispose  the  beneficent  Creator 
of  the  universe  to  chasten  our  hearts  suffi- 
ciently to  forgive  even  our  worst  enemies." 

Mr.  Vincent  at  this  part  of  the  narrative, 
appeared  sensibly  affected;  for  though  he 
had  acted  from  motives  of  the  strictest  inte- 
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gr'ity,  still  he  could  not  look  upon  his  conduct 
as  havingbeen  sufficiently  firm  to  have  checked 
so  great  an  evil.  "  After  the  wound,  which 
you,  Edward,  still  bear  the  mark  of,  was  at- 
tended to,  I  went  to  seek  my  wretched  son; 
in  order  that  I  might,  ere  it  was  too  late,  bring 
him  to  a  better  state  of  feeling.  He  was,  un- 
fortunately, no  where  to  be  found ;  and  had 
broken  open  my  secretaire,  from  which  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  had  been  subtracted. 
All  trace  from  that  moment  became  lost ;  and 
it  was  not  for  sonve  time  that  any  intelligence 
was  heard.  One  day,  about  three  years  after 
his  disappearance,  I  was  told  a  foreign  sailor 
wished  to  see  me ;  who,  on  being  admitted, 
informed  me  that  my  wretched  son  had  fallen 
in  some  private  quarrel  at  Boulogne,  and  sent 
me,  before  he  expired,  a  miniature  painting  of 
his  mother,  with  a  lock  of  her  hair  at  the  back, 
entwined  with  his  own.  This  man  must  have 
been  Belitre,  and  I  need  not  say  that  the  pur- 
port of  his  message  was,  that  my  son  should  be 
credited  as  no  more ;  by  which  means  he  could 
carry  on  his  own  course  unmolested,  and  which 
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appears  to   have    been  revenge,   fortuuatelv 
bafReJ,  upon  liis  cousin. 

It  appeared  from  the  ()apers  of  the  deceased, 
that,  shortly  after  quitting  honne,  he  became 
attached  to  a  gang  of  smugglers;  and,  in 
time,  owinof  to  the  boldness  and  audacitv  of 
liis  movements,  he  was  chosen  t'neir  leader. 
From  a  connexion  with  bad  advisers,  he  gra- 
dually grew  worse  and  worse;  until  ai  last,  tie 
even  forgot  the  claim  of  country,  and  became 
a  naturalized  Frenchman.  At  the  breakinff* 
out  of  the  American  war,  he  volunteered  into 
the  service  of  the  infant  republic,  and  in  seve- 
ral actions  succeeded  in  bafflinof  the  activiiv 
of  the  British  cruisers  ;  landing,  at  times,  large 
cargoes  of  contraband  goods,  and  conveying 
away  immense  sums  in  specie  in  exchange; 
thus  strikinof  a  vital  blow  at  the  commerce  and 
prosperity  of  his  native  land.  Belitre,  it  ap- 
peared, was  always  an  attached  servant;  lor 
however  the  human  heart  may  be  wrecked  by 
sin  and  misconduct,  there  are  still  clainis 
which  it  makes  on  fellow  men,  even  of  die 
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most  adverse  dispositions ;  and,  thus  the  con-« 
nexion  between  them  became  linked.  In  oc-. 
casional  visits  to  the  Cornish  coast,  he  formed 
an  intimacy  with  a  man,  originally  occupying^ 
the  cottage  on  the  cliff;  who,  under  the  guise 
of  a  simple,  retired  man  of  business,  carried 
on  the  illicit  trade  of  smuggling. 

Thus  came  the  intimacy  with  the  secret  pas-^ 
sage,  and  thus  did  the  revengeful  passion 
which  so  long  had  smouldered  before  it  burst 
into  a  second  flame,  cause  the  smuggler  to  be- 
come a  victim  to  the  Ambuscade  ! 


The  termination  of  the  tale  is  speedily  toId» 
Mr.  Vincent  did  not  long  survive  the  dread- 
ful blow  he  had  received,  and  by  particular 
request,  was  buried  in  the  vault  with  his  first 
wife;  to  which  the  body  of  his  unfortunate  son 
had  been  privately  conveyed.  Emily,  upon 
the  death  of  her  father,  for  some  time  sought 
a  refuge  with  an  aunt ;  and,  at  her  desire, 
Walter  sold  the  villa  and  every  thing  attache^ 
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to  it ;  as  the  sight  of  the  place,  or  indeed  any 
article  of  furniture  could  not  fail  to  revive 
recollections  of  sad  events. 

Captain  Vincent,  in  consequence  of  the 
large  share  which  fell  to  his  lot  upon  the  di- 
vision of  the  prize  money,  captured  from  the 
smugglers,  became  possessed  of  sufficient  to 
make  the  rest  of  his  life  easy  as  to  pecuniary 
circumstances,  so  that  he  retired  from  the  ser- 
vice. That  he  may  be  excused  from  thus  de- 
serting his  colours,  I  beg  most  respectfully  to 
inform  the  reader,  that  in  due  time  he  not 
only  became  possessed  of  Miss  Emily  Vin- 
cent's hand,  but  of  her  fortune — her  heart 
he  had  long  taken  captive ;  and  that,  in  the 
calm  enjoyment  of  an  elegant  retirement,  they 
both  gradually  forgot  the  troubles  of  the  past 
in  the  pleasing  anticipations  of  the  future. 

Walter  still  clung  to  the  sea,  and  obtained 
high  rank  in  the  navy ;  nor  did  Phil  desert 
the  nephew  of  his  old  captain,  until  the  hand 
of  death  checked  his  career,  even  with  the 
loved  "  pigtail"  in  his  mouth.     Hanway,  by 
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degrees,  became  a  purser,  and  continued  with 
his  voung"  master  till  he  became  an  old  one. 
Having  thus  disposed  of  the  characters,  the 
story  must   close,  as  most  stories  do,  with — 

FINIS  ! 
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CHAPTER  I. 


«  Those  scenes  familiar,  often  view'd  before 
On  which  we  then  had  plac'd  but  little  store 
Rnsh  on  the  mind  in  one  strong,  vivid  glance ; 
We  start,  awaken,  sure  't  must  be  a  trance  j 
But  yet  iV  impression  is  so  strongly  fix'd, 
And  joys  and  sorrows  are  so  sadly  mix'd, 
That  when  from  home,  and  all  its  treasures  riven, 
No  resting  place  remains— except  in  Heaven  T' 

«  Tale  of  Venice" 

"  Charles,"  said  Mr.  Rohlberg  to  a  tall, 
elegant  young  man,  who  was  perusing  the 
Berlin  Gazette,  "  have  you  made  every  pre- 
paration  to  leave  here  for  Paris?  The  time 
advances  when  the  vehicle  will  be  ready,  and 
I  should  wish  no  delay  to  interfere  with  a 
journey  1  have  so  long  projected." 
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The  youth  addressed,  placed  the  paper  aside, 
and,  with  a  voice  which  quivered  with  emotion, 
replied,  *'  my  dear  sir,  every  thing*  has  been 
arranged  for  my  departure — all  is  in  readi- 
ness, yet  I  cannot  look  upon  this  separation 
from  a  home  so  fondly  beloved,  without  the 
most  poignant  feeling  of  regret.  Ah !  Mr. 
Rolilberg,  I  should  be  an  ingrate  indeed,  were 
my  memory  treacherous  enough  to  be  even 
permitted  to  forget  all  the  obligations  1  owe 
you  ;  and  I  can  only  reiterate,  that  although 
^very  fitting  preparation  is  made  for  a  journey 
necessary  to  my  own  advancement,  yet  as  the 
moment  of  parting  draws  nigh,  the  recollec- 
tion of  your  many  kindnesses  makes  the  separa- 
tion bitter  indeed  !  Excuse  my  weakness,  sir, 
but  I  cannot,  really  I  cannot  help  it  from 
overflowing." 

Ere  Mr.  Rohlberg-  could  answer  this  affec- 
tionate  proof  of  attachment  from  the  young 
man,  his  daughter  entered  the  breakfast- 
room. 

"  Ah !  Adelaide,  my  love,"  exclaimed  her 
father,  '*  vou  have  risen  betimes  this  morning 
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— but  you  look  sadly  pale,  and  your  eyes  are 
heavy  with  tears.  How  comes  this,  girl,  are 
you  also  about  to  make  this  temporary  parting- 
more  afflicting  ?  Fie,  fie,  I  had  expected  from 
you  at  least  a  little  more  firmness." 

"  Chide  me  not,  1  implore  you,  dearest 
father,"  replied  Adelaide,  "  or  I  shall  be 
more  foolish  still.  Give  me  some  little  mo- 
ment for  reflection,  and  it  will  pass  away. 
Remember,  my  dear  sir,  that  Charles  and  I 
are  as  brother  and  sister — till  this  moment 
our  pursuits  have  been  under  your  direction, 
and  should  1  be  any  better  esteemed  in  the 
eye.  of  a  beloved  parent,  did  I  look  joyfully 
on  such  an  occasion? — Impossible." 

"  Adelaide,"  said  Mr.  Rohlberg,  "  1  chide 
vou  not,  dearest.  Absence,  for  a  time,  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  improvement  of 
Charles.  He  has  seen  but  little  of  the  world 
vet,  and  must,  ere  he  claims  the  hand  of  a 
beloved  child,  have  a  better  insio-lit  into 
human  nature.  Paris  now  is  the  splendid 
arena  for  men  of  talent;  where,  mixing  with 
young  persons  of  his  own  age,  liberallv  edu- 
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cated  and  well  disposed,  he  cannot  fail  to  be 
benefited.  But,  I  have  some  little  arrange- 
ments to  make  for  a  few  moments  ere  he  leaves 
us,  which  must  be  attended  to.  Come,  cheerily 
upon  the  business,  and  trust  to  heaven  for  a 
happy  issue."  Upon  saying  this,  Mr.  Rohlberg 
left  the  room. 

Adelaide,  upon  the  absence  of  her  father, 
had  fallen  into  a  seat,  when  her  heart  was 
relieved  by  a  plentiful  flood  of  tears.  The 
young-  man,  upon  this  burst  of  tenderness, 
turned  from  the  window  at  which  he  had 
placed  himself,  merely  with  a  view  of  hiding 
his  own  emotion,  and  exclaimed,  passionately 
flinging  himself  at  her  feet — "  Adelaide !" 

"  Charles!"  replied  the  lovely  girl  in  an- 
swer, unable  to  utter  more  for  the  choking 
sensation  which  overpowered  her. 

"  Adelaide,  dearest  Adelaide,"  proceeded 
the  energetic  young  man,  "  this  is  a  heavy 
trial,  and  one  which  I  hoped  to  meet  with  a 
firmer  bearing.  It  will  not — it  cannot  be — 
never,  Adelaide,  even  when  under  the  happiest 
state  of  mind,  have  1  loved  you  so  devotedly  as 
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I  do  now.  Will  you — will  you,  dearest  Ade- 
laide, remember  me?" 

The  lovely  girl  wiped  away  tjie  glistening 
tears  which  were  streaminof  down  her  face, 
separated  a  few  dark  locks  that  had  fallen 
from  their  fasteninsfs,  and  endeavoured  to 
answer  the  question  so  eagerly,  and  so  anx- 
iously expected.  It  was  an  effort,  a  strong- 
effort,  but  the  difficulty  was  surmounted, 
though  the  words  were  at  first  faltering  from 
emotions,  too  strong  to  be  so  easily  and  so 
immediately  mastered. 

"  Have  you  known  me  so  long,  Charles,  as 
to  suspect  I  should  ever  forget  the  companion 
of  my  earlier  years  ?  Have  we  not  from  child- 
hood been  friends — aye  dear,  dear  friends, 
too  much  so  to  make  this  parting  like  the 
separations  of  daily  occurrence  ?  If  to  know, 
even  though  absent,  you  are  still  fondly  re- 
membered, be  a  gratification,  then,  Charles,  be 
assured  that  Adelaide  Rohlberof  will  cherish 
the  recollections  of  many  happy  hours  truly 
and  sincerely." 

"  Forgive  me,  forgive  me,  dearest  Adelaide," 
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roj)lio(I  Charles.  "  When  1  look  on  foat tires 
from  which  I  tun  a))oiit  to  bo  torn,  even  thoug"h 
l!io  absence  is  temporary;  can  1  forg-et  that 
other  eyes  may  gaze  on  tlie  same  loveliness 
uhicli  has  enchanted  me?  Can  I  cease  to 
recollect  also  that  I  am  a  child  of  fortune, 
poor,  helpless,  and  dependent  on  yonr  gene- 
rous father's  bounty?  No,  Adelaide,  1  shall 
not — must  not  omit  to  bear  in  mind  the  duties 
which  press  upon  me,  and  shall  ever  cherish 
the  remembrance  of  Mr.  Ilohlbero's  noble 
liberality.  Look,  Adelaide,  look  at  yonder 
garden  where  we  have  so  often  passed  our 
leisure  hours  under  the  kind  protection  cf 
your  good  parent!  Will  not  the  flowers  1 
have  cherished,  now  and  then  remind  vou 
of  him  who  planted  them?  Will  not  tlie 
scenery  we  hava  so  often  sketched  under  the 
shade  of  vonder  lime-trees,  brino*  back  the 
memory  of  earlier  days?  Ah!  Adelaide, 
these  loved,  these  fond  mementos,  you  will 
have  to  dwell  upon,  but  I  am  about  to  quit  a 
spot  to  whicli  1  would  cling  for  ever,  and  may 
not   ao-ain   revisit   the   scenes  of  mv   infancy. 
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A  thoiivnTul  little  accidents  may  occur,  and  a 
separation  so  hard,  so  difficult  to  submit  to, 
may  never  have  a  meeting  to  compensate  for 
ail  tiie  wretchedness  the  present  moment  in- 
flicts." 

During  this  respectful,  yet  affectionate  ap- 
peal, the  tears  again  fell  plentifully  down  the 
face  of  Adelaide,  and  she  was  too  much  over- 
powered to  reply.  Charles  made  an  effort  to 
console  hor.  but  she  o-entlv,  yet  firmlv  sio-nified 
that  he  would  remain  silent,  and  the  motion 
of  the  hand  was  instantlv  comprehended  and 
attended  to.  Adelaide  walked  twice  or  thrice 
to  and  fro  the  window,  ere  she  could  regain 
nerve  to  continue  the  conversation.  How- 
ever, she  checked  the  overpowering  grief 
which  struggled  for  the  victory,  and  again 
resumed  her  seat,  replying:  — 

"  The  scenes  of  infancy  Charles  never  can 
be  forofotten  bv  those  who  have  been  taut^jit 
to  cherish  them,  as  we  have  cherished  them. 
Everv  shrub  and  tree,  even  the  slio-htest 
feature  in  the  landscape,  has  a  charm  for  the 
eves   of  such    devoted    admirers    of  nature. 
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You  will  be  more  continually  brought  to  mind 
by  the  startling  recognition  of  well  remem- 
bered spots,  in  which  we  both  had  our  hours 
of  enjoyment.  Keep  this,  Charles,  in  memory 
of  Adelaide,  (she  here  removed  a  miniature 
painting  of  herself,  and  placed  it  round  his 
neck,)  and  when  you  look  at  features  so  often, 
perhaps  foolishly,  admired,  think  that  she  looks 
on  you,  as  she  does  at  the  present  moment, 
offering  up  a  fervent  prayer  for  the  happiness 
of  one  whom  she  cannot— will  not  cease  to 
remember." 

Charles  seized  the  hand  of  the  trembling 
girl  as  she  fastened  the  ribbon  round  his  neck, 
imprinted  one  virtuous  kiss  upon  her  fair,  yet 
innocent  check,  and  rushed  almost  heart- 
broken from  the  room. 

As  he  advanced  towards  the  door,  he  met 
Mr.  Rohlberg,  who  was  coming  from  an  inner 
apartment,  and  who  requested  him  to  enter, 
placing  a  packet  at  the  same  time  in  his  hand. 

"  Here,  my  dear  boy,"  said  the  good  man, 
"  you  will  possess  the  letters  of  introduction 
I    have    procured    to   influential    persons   at 
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Paris,  who  have  the  means  also  of  introducing 
you  into  decent  society.  This  packet,  which 
is  separate  from  the  rest,  contains  a  letter  of 
credit  upon  a  reputable  banker  there,  who 
will  supply  such  necessary  funds  as  you  may 
require,  and  I  trust  they  will  be  properly 
applied.  Remember,  Charles,  that  the  pos- 
session of  money  frequently  entices  evil  dis- 
posed persons  to  profligate  and  disgraceful 
courses — look  upon  it  merely  as  an  attendant 
requisite  for  all  necessary  wants,  and  use  it 
accordingly.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  proba- 
tion now  about  to  be  borne  for  your  own  and 
my  happiness,  is  one  of  trial — pass  from  the 
fiery  ordeal,  pure  and  unsullied,  as  man  can 
only  be  expected  to  pass;  and  you  will  per- 
form a  faithful  duty  to  me,  render  up  a  sin- 
cere homage  to  your  Maker,  and  make  Ade- 
laide a  worthy  and  affectionate  return  for  the 
agony  I  am  fully  aware  she  endures  at  the 
separation." 

"  Dear,  dear  Mr.  Rohlberg,"  exclaimed 
the  young  man,  who  was  deeply  affected  by 
the  kind  advice,  "  I  hope  I  shall  never  forget 
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the  lessons  of  humility  1  have  received,  and 
1  trust  that  the  performance  of  those  duties 
you  have  so  well  pointed  out  to  me,  may  be 
such  as  so  worthy  a  preceptor  can  alone  ap- 
prove.    For  your  sake,  for  my  own   credit, 
and    to    insure   the    happiness   of  x4.delaide, 
rely,  my  best  friend,  upon  every  attention  paid 
to  your  instructions;  and  should  the  fascina- 
tion of  pleasure  ever  tempt  me  to  pursue  the 
track  too  far,  I  shall  look  upon  this  minia- 
ture," he  here  pressed  the  picture  Adelaide 
had  given  him,  to  his  lips  fervently  and  pas- 
sionately, "  and  in  tracing  the  mild  and  lovely 
features  of  my  first  and  only  love,  recall  the 
scenes  of  early   life,   which  can    alone   lead 
to  real  happiness.     Farewell,  Mr.  Rohlberg, 
let  me  hear  from  you  often,  very,  very  often." 
"  God   bless  you,  Charles,  I  have  a  firm 
confidence  in  your  integrity,  and  flatter  my- 
self the  seeds  of  virtue  are  too  deeply  sown 
to   be   liohtlv  eradicated.      One  thins"  more, 
whicli  I  had  almost  forgotten — Should  it  please 
heaven   to   remove   me    suddenly   from    this 
world,   before   vou   can  receive  intelligence 
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of  mv  illness,  recollect,  I  have  made  you, 
jointly  with  xAdelalde,  heirs  to  all  the  monies 
and  properties  I  possess.  The  paper  con- 
taining' mv  will,  remains  in  the  bureau  of  this 
apartment,  so  that  no  difficulty  will  occur  in 
proving*  it.  I  have  one  nephew,  whom  you 
have  never  seen,  nor  do  I  wish  it,  for  his 
conduct  is  so  disgraceful,  the  society  he  keeps 
so  infamously  degrading,  that  I  have  merely 
placed  a  moderate  moiety  within  the  reach 
of  mv  man  of  business,  who  doles  it  out  in 
small  sums.  lie  may  dispute  the  property 
with  you — my  will,  however,  will  put  that 
strai2"ht,  and  I  mention  this,  for  we  never 
know  how  Ions:  the  race  of  life  mav  con- 
tinue !" 

The  caleche  had  now  drawn  up  to  the  door, 
and  Charles,  to  avoid  the  burst  of  feeling, 
which  absolutely  convulsed  his  frame,  sprung 
into  the  vehicle,  and  flung  himself  back  into 
the  seat.  As  the  carriage  moved  off,  he  heard 
Mr.  Rohlberg  sob  deeply,  and  upon  looking 
up,  just  as  it  swept  round  the  house,  he  ob- 
served Adelaide,  pale  anl  apparently  broken- 
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hearted,  kissing  her  hand  at  the  open  window* 
He  seized  the  miniature  instantly,  pressed  it 
to  his  heart,  and  had  the  gratification  of  ob- 
serving" that  she  noticed  him,  and  appeared 
to  smile,  as  if  pleased  with  the  action. 

As  Charles  pursues  his  journey  to  the  French 
capital  with  a  single  man-servant  outside,  and 
his  tutor  as  companion  in  the  interior  of  the 
vehicle,  we  shall  enter  into  a  brief  description 
of  Mr.  Rohlberg's  family,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  brought  Charles  into  it. 

Mr.  Rohlberg  was  a  native  of  Berlin,  and 
had  amassed  a  handsome  fortune  in  business. 
He  lived  for  many  years  however  at  Leipsic, 
where  he  carried  on  a  most  extensive  book 
concern,  in  which  he  realized  the  indepen- 
dence he  now  enjoyed.  Charles  Hermann 
was  the  only  son  of  a  deceased  partner,  with 
whom,  during  a  long  connexion,  Mr.  Rohlberg 
had  formed  such  a  strict  intimacy,  that  he 
never  neglected  his  son,  who  was  left  on  his 
protection.  Unfortunately  however  for  Mr. 
Hermann,  a  few  years  previous  to  his  death, 
he  sold  his  share  in  the  concern  for  a  hand- 
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some  equivalent,  to  Mr.  Rohlberg",  and  which 
he  most  unhappily  lost  in  a  ruinous  specula- 
tion. It  broke  the  poor  man's  heart,  for  he 
never  held  his  head  up  afterwards,  being* 
deeply  persuaded  that  by  his  own  folly  he 
had  made  an  only  child  a  beofofar. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  31r.  Hermann,  Mf. 
Rohlberg"  lost  an  attached  and  affectionate 
wife,  and  for  some  length  of  time  his  spirits 
were  so  depressed,  that  he  sold  his  concern 
at  Leipsic,  turned  all  his  property  into  cash, 
and  settled  within  a  moderate  distance  of  his 
tiative  city.  There  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
flower  garden,  and  the  education  of  Charles 
and  Adelaide,  he  in  a  great  measure  became 
more  cheerful,  thousrh  he  never  could  forofet 
the  death  of  a  wife,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly 
attached,  and  whose  loss  consequently  was 
irreparable. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  but  it  is  decidedly 
as  true  as  "  holy  writ,"  that  upon  the  loss  of 
a  beloved  object,  with  whom  on  earth  we  had 
enjoyed  supreme  felicity,  and  whose  slightest 
wish, or  even  caprice, we  had  implicitlylavished 
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our  resources  on,  without  a  murmur,  except 
of  delight,  should  so  soon  be  forgotten  when 
away.  Death  sunders  all  earthly  ties,  and 
ere  the  grave  has  well  closed  on  the  most 
beautiful  creature  in  existence,  she  is  for- 
gotten, almost  before  the  change  from  love- 
liness to  deformity  can  well  take  place.  The 
vacuum  which  it  was  expected  could  never 
be  filled  again,  is  taken  possession  of  by  some 
painted  gew  gaw,  the  very  opposite  to  the 
affectionate  one  who  had  recently  held  it,  in 
all  the  pride  of  health  and  fancied  security. 
Some  few  however,  like  the  bees  which  hover 
round  the  fragrant  flowers  of  summer,  still 
permit  their  remembrance  of  the  beloved  one 
to  be  cherished.  Let  them  press  it  to  their 
hearts,  for  at  some  later  hour  of  existence, 
they  may  look  back  upon  moments  which 
never  can  return,  with  regret  certainly,  yet 
with  a  knowledge  that  they  have  preserved 
the  hallowed  affection  for  their  earthly  com- 
panion in  purity  and  devotion — their  reward 
is  certain.  To  those  of  an  opposite  dispo- 
sition,  Heaven    alone    can   measure   out    its 
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pleasure,  and  to   its  supreme  judgment  let 
them  be  left! 

Charles  Hermarth  had  just  entered  his  twen- 
tieth year.  He  was  tall,  handsome,  and  ele- 
gantly formed,  particularly  well  read  in  an- 
cient and  modern  literature,  a  tolerable  mu- 
sician, and  had  a  generous,  noble  heart.  His 
education  had  been  admirably  adapted  to 
impress  him  with  a  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, so  that  on  the  onset  in  life,  he  was  better 
prepared  to  struggle  against  its  troubles  than 
many  who  had  been  for  years  in  the  vortex 
of  its  enjoyment  or  misery.  He  was  however 
romantic,  and  cherished  the  recollections  of  all 
those  heroic  men  of  whom  he  had  read,  whose 
actions  had  raised  them  to  the  pinnacle  of 
fame,  with  the  most  devoted  fondness.  The 
tranquillity  in  which  3Ir.  Rohlberg  had  been 
latterly  accustomed  to  pass  his  life,  merely 
associating  with  a  few  quiet  and  select  friends, 
tended  much  to  add  to  the  natural  bias  of  his 
disposition  ;  and  in  the  company  of  Adelaide 
and  her  father,  it  increased  in  fervency.  Mr. 
Rohlbersf  had  mixed  much  with  the  world,  had 
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long  since  observed  its  hoUowness  and  in- 
sincerity, and  appreciated  too  highly  the  in- 
genuous disposition  of  his  young  protege  not 
to  feel  alarmed  at  his  mixing  with  companions 
who  might  attempt,  yet  he  flattered  himself 
never  could  undermine  the  natural  excel- 
lence of  his  mind.  He  had  observed  the  in- 
creasing fondness  for  Adelaide,  and  as  Charles 
he  considered  was  not  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  nature  of  general  society  for  a  struggle 
with  its  irksome  duties,  he  had  very  prudently 
considered  a  temporary  separation  from  home 
and  his  daughter,  absolutely  indispensable. 
It  was  a  severe  struggle,  parting  with  Charles, 
who  had  been  so  long  the  companion  of  all 
his  occupations  and  amusements,  that  he  ap- 
peared necessary  for  his  very  existence ;  yet 
it  was  a  necessity  to  which  Mr.  Rohlberg  felt 
he  must  bow.  Adelaide  was  scarcely  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  and  was  as  lovely  a  crea- 
ture as  nature  ever  could  have  created ;  how- 
ever, there  are,  and  have  been  so  many  beau- 
tiful creatures  in  existence,  that  it  may  suffice 
to  say   Adelaide   Rohlberg  was  not   behind 
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any  of  her  competitors  either  in  temper,  grace 
of  movement,  intellectual  accomplishments, 
or  indeed  in  any  qualifications  which  could 
adorn  woman.  She  was  however,  like  Charles, 
romantic,  and  3Ir.  Rohlberg  was  not  quite  so 
blind  as  to  be  unable  to  perceive  the  errors 
of  those  he  so  loved,  therefore  the  absolute 
necessity  of  which  he  had  availed  himself  in 
the  absence  of  Charles. 

Adelaide,  shortly  after  the  departure  of 
Charles,  wandered  into  the  flower  garden, 
Her  domestic  occupations  were  at  an  end,  at 
Jeast  for  that  day ;  for  his  absence  had  crem- 
ated a  vacuum  which  it  was  impossible  at 
once  to  supply.  The  old  gardener  was  busily 
engaged  in  the  parterre,  and  to  which  she  in- 
stinctively directed  her  steps.  He  saw  her 
coming  towards  him,  and  a  smile  lit  up  his 
venerable  features  as  she  advanced  to  the 
spot  on  which  he  was  engaged. 

"  Ah  !  Mam'selle  Adelaide,"  exclaimed  Ar* 
nold,  "  it  has  not  often  happened  that  you 
have  visited  this  flower  garden  alone.  Our 
dear  master  Charles  I  find  has  left  us,  to  go 
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to  the  fine  city  of  Paris  for  improvement. 
Heaven  knows  best!  heaven  knows  best! 
Here  he  was  always  happy,  and  made  every 
one  about  him  equally  co;  and  I  very  much 
question,  mam'selle,  whether  he  will  have  a 
more  peaceful  time  amidst  the  scenes  he  must 
now  witness,  than  he  enjoyed  in  the  home  of 
Mr.  Rohlberg- ;  but  heaven  knows  best!  Real 
happiness  cannot  be  increased." 

"Alas!  Arnold,"  replied  Adelaide,  "that 
is  a  truth  I  cannot  controvert.  Charles,  how- 
ever, it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  benefited  by 
his  temporary  absence ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  ne- 
cessary he  should  mix  in  the  world  ;  and  Paris 
at  this  time  is  the  very  best  station  for  a  young 
soldier." 

"True,  mam'selle,  very  true,"  replied  Ar- 
nold, "  it  may  be  the  fittest  place  for  such  a 
purpose,  as  the  French,  they  say,  are  all  sol- 
diers, and  every  business  is  neglected  to  follow 
the  sword.  Heaven  knows  best!  Old  Schill, 
who  has  recently  returned  from  France,  says, 
that  nothing  is  to  be  heard  from  morning  till 
niirht  but  flourishing  of  trumpets,  beating  of 
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drums,  and  clattering"  of  firelocks.  Here, 
mam'selle,  we  have  a  more  peacefid  time. 
Real  happiness  cannot  be  increased ;  heaven 
knows  best,  mam'selle,  and  directs  accord- 
inoflv." 

<*  Real  happiness,  indeed,  Arnold,"  ex- 
claimed Adelaide,  "  cannot  be  increased,  but 
we  must  look  around,  I  am  much  afraid  in 
vain,  to  grasp  it.  It  dwells  not  in  the  splen- 
did palace,  neither  is  it  to  be  found  amidst 
the  humble  dwelling"  of  the  peasant.  It  is 
like  a  sincere  friend,  Arnold,  often  mentioned 
but  never  met  with." 

"  Don't  say  so,  mam'selle,  don't  say  so," 
exclaimed  Arnold,  "  was  not  master  Charles 
a  sincere  friend?  Is  not  the  poor,  humble 
Arnold  also  a  sincere  friend.  Have  you  not 
enjoyed  real  happiness  often  in  my  presence 
when  you  have  laughed  so  joyously  beneath 
those  lime-trees?  Ah!  mam'selle,  parting 
with  master  Charles  has  made  you  dull,  or 
vou  never  would  have  said  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  friend.  Should  trouble  ever  over- 
take you,  mam'selle,  while  Arnold  lives,  you 

VOL.  III.  H 
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shall  find  that  one  is  to  be  found,  aye,  as  faith- 
ful and  true  a  one  as  the  best  Berlin  can  boast 
of.  Alas,  alas!  I  shall  miss  master  Charles 
sadly;  if  I  ever  seemed  fatigued  by  the  heat, 
he  would  often  assist  me  in  my  task,  and  so 
cheerfully  and  kindly  that  I  never  considered 
he  was  so  much  above  me,  for  his  concilia- 
torv  manners  made  me  forget  the  distinctions 
of  rank.  He  is  now  gone,  and  I  am  advanced 
in  years,  mam'selle,  and  may  never  see  him 
more,  but  heaven  knows  best ;  heaven  knows 
best  !'*  Here  the  kind  old  man  appeared 
much  agitated,  nor  did  he  appear  to  wish  any 
witness  to  his  weakness,  for  he  scuttled  up  his 
tools  and  left  the  place. 

Adelaide  could  not  help  admiring  the  grate- 
ful remembrance  in  which  Arnold  seemed  to 
bear  Charles,  and  as  she  sauntered  back  to- 
wards the  house,  she  had  received  but  little 
comfort  from  the  walk.  The  object  most  be- 
loved was  absent,  and  the  magic  vision  which 
liad  so  long  enchanted  was  at  once  dispelled ! 
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CHAPTER  II. 


And  who  can  pity  such  foul  wretch, 
Who  suddenly,  yet  sure,  would  stretch. 

The  warrior  on  his  bier  ? 
Valour  can  little  here  avail, 
Each  heart  must  shudder  at  the  tale. 

And  drop  the  silent  teari 


Charles  Hermann  and  his  tutor  advanced 
rapidly  on  their  route,  anxious,  if  possible, 
to  reach  before  night-fall.  The  au- 
tumnal tints  were  gradually  fading  under  the 
advance  of  wintry  weather,  and  the  slight 
fall  of  sleet,  joined  to  the  misty  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  were  but  little  calculated  to  im- 
press the  travellers  with  any  very  glowing 
ideas.  Charles  thought  alone  of  Adelaide; 
so  much  so,  indeed,   that  he  saw  her  in  his 
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mind's  eye  continually,  andlierfcincicd  imao-e 
occupied  all  his  attention ;  the  wants  of  nature 
being  little  attended  to. 

Mr.  Von  PufFendorfF,  althouofh  his  com- 
panion  in  mental  pursuits,  was  little  calcu- 
lated to  submit  to  the  privations  which  little 
Cupid  (who,  not  being"  of  mortal  frame,  of 
course  was  insensible  to  mortal  appetites)  ap- 
peared willing  to  press  upon  the  animal  func- 
tions. He  had  witnessed  with  no  very  pleased 
eve  the  caleche  roll  through  several  villages, 
where  he  knew  admirable  accommodations 
were  to  be  had,  yet  silently  endured  the  grum- 
bling of  his  unhappy  stomach.  Karl  too,  on 
the  box  of  the  vehicle,  who  being  exposed  to 
the  sharper  wind,  of  course  had  a  sharper 
appetite,  more  than  once  caught  the  sympa- 
thizing glance  of  IMr.  Von  Pulfcndorff,  who 
leered  at  the  continued  advances  made  by 
the  various  inns,  but  which  his  love-sick  pupil 
neither  thought  of,  nor  even  looked  at.  Pa- 
tience, however,  though  an  inestimable  jewel, 
has  its  trials,  and  Mr.  Von  PuffendorflP,  in  other 
respects  a  quiet,  satisfied  man,  had  heard  of 
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the  old  adage  which  emphatically  expresses 
that — "  It  is  a  long"  lane  which  has  no  turn- 
ing";"  and  in  this  instance  he  considered  it 
particularly  applicable  to  his  own  case. 
Twisting  his  rotund  person  about  several 
times,  and  snorting  and  grunting  most  un- 
pleasantly, he  at  last  attracted  the  notice  ot 
Charles;  particularly  when  he  placed  his 
enormous  splay  foot  heavily  on  his  ankle. 
Whether  this  was  done  intentionally  we  can- 
not possibly  say,  though  it  decidedly  roused 
his  pupil  from  the  reverie  in  which  he  had  so 
lono"  indulofed. 

'*  Good  Heaven,  sir!"  exclaimed  Charles, 
at  the  same  time  rubbing  his  ankle  sharplv, 
"  I  really  wish  you  would  keep  your  feet  with- 
in decent  bounds,  or  I  shall  be  compelled, 
at  the  next  town,  to  engage  the  diligence, 
keeping  the  inside  for  my  own  use,  and  ap- 
propriating the  outside  solely  for  your  legs. 
Surely  then  you  will  have  ample  accommo- 
dation !" 

"  My  dear  Charles,"  replied  3Ir.  Von  Puf- 
fendorif,    "  excuse    me.       Mv    disease,    vou 
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know,  at  times,  gives  me  the  most  excruci- 
ating* agony,  and,  in  one  of  the  spasmodic 
twitchings,  I  involuntarily  kicked  against 
your  ankle :  the  stomach,  Charles,  is  an  old 
malady,  and  I  doubt  never  can  be  put  to 
rio-hts." 

\  "  There  you  must  excuse  me,  my  good  sir," 
said  Charles.  "  At  times,  no  one  has  a  sto- 
mach more  capable  of  performing  the  duties 
imposed  upon  it,  and  I  confess  that  I  have  on 
two  or  three  occasions  seen  it  second  your 
efforts  most  laudably." 

"  Ah,  Charles,  Charles !"  ejaculated  Mr. 
Von  PuffendorfF,  "  you  are  at  your  old  tricks, 
joking  upon  my  infirmities.  Surely,  you  are 
too  good  a  physiologist  not  to  be  aware  of  the 
very  important  uses  of  the  gastric  juice ! 
There  are  times,  you  know,  Charles,  when  its 
extreme  virulence,  acting  upon  a  disordered 
and  irritable  organ  like  the  stomach,  renders 
it  highly " 

"  Have  you  observed  those  men,  my  good 
sir,  who  have  before  passed  us,  and  now  even 
looked  hard  at  our  caleche?"  asked  Charles* 
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Mr.  Von  Puffendorff  had  entered  upon  his 
discussion  concerning-  the  gastric  juice  ;  its 
uses  and  disordered  states  ;  therefore  was  deaf 
to  the  question  put  to  iiim.  Continuing  in 
the  same  strain — "  improper  to  delay  adding- 
something  for  it  to  act  upon,  thereby  prevent- 
ing its  too  stimulating  qualities  from " 

"  Irritating,  3Ir.  Von  Puffendorff;  is  not 
that  the  case?"  said  Charles.  *'  Stop,  Karl," 
exclaimed  the  young  man,  "  at  the  next  con- 
venient spot  for  refreshing  yourself,  for  I 
should  be  grieved  sadly  were  my  good  tutor's 
disease  much  increased,  owing  to  my  want  of 
attention." 

Karl  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  attending 
to  his  master's  commands,  for  an  excellent 
resting  place  presented  itself,  and  having  a 
slight  sympathetic  feeling  for  3Ir.  Von  Puf- 
fendorff, he  failed  not  to  embrace  the  shelter 
offered. 

As  the  caleche  rolled  into  the  yard  of  the 
auberge,  Mr.  Von  Puffendorff  exclaimed,  so 
much  had  sympathy  benefited  him,  that  he 
already  felt  relieved  from  some  of  the  oppres- 
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sion  which  had  so  distressed  his  unfortunate 
stomach. 

Charles  could  not  avoid  smilins:  at  the  in- 
genious  excuses  his  worthy  tutor  found  for  the 
craving-s  of  a  most  voracious  appetite,  and 
lauofhed  out  heartilv  when  he  saw  his  fat 
fio'ure  waddle  into  the  kitchen  of  the  auberofe, 
in  order  to  hasten  the  master  in  his  culinary 
preparations. 

As  Charles  stepped  from  the  caleche,  he  saw 
the  same  men  who  had  twice  overtaken  and 
scrutinized  their  vehicle.  One,  who  appeared 
the  principal,  was  as  ill-looking  a  ruffian  as 
could  well  be  imaofined,  and  his  countenance, 
shaded  with  reddish  hair  and  a  thick  moustache 
upon  the  upper  lip,  of  the  same  execrable  co- 
lour, had  a  reckless  and  savage  expression. 
He  wore  a  costume  half  military,  with  a 
slouched  ill-made  cocked  hat,  and  a  faded 
sweeping  feather,  which,  falling  aslant  towards 
the  left  shoulder,  gave  him  a  swaggering  ap- 
pearance. He  was  armed  with  an  old  dra- 
goon's sabre  and  a  pair  of  furbished  up  horse- 
pistols,  stuck  in  a  leathern  belt;  making  him 
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look  more  like  a  gentleman  of  the  road  than 
a  common  traveller.     His  companion,  whose 
outward  man  was  clothed  in  similar  apparel, 
was  not  so  ferocious ;  but  his  face,  lank  and 
pallid,  and  a  deep  sunken  black  eye,  as  it  fell 
upon   the   countenance   of  Charles,    had  no 
very  pleased  expression.     That  they  had  evil 
intentions    in   thus   doofg-inof   his  movements, 
Charles  was  convinced,  and  he  determined  to 
watch  them   narrow! v.      Mr.   Rohlbero:   had 
mentioned  the  necessity  of  carrying"  fire-arms, 
therefore    he   had  provided   himself   with   a 
brace   of  ritie-barrel  pistols,    and   Karl   wa*^ 
furnished   with   similar   weapons.      3Ir.   Von 
PufFendorff  had  an  abominable  antipathy  to 
the  smell  of  gunpowder,    declaring  that  the 
odour  of  that  vile  chemical  compound  always 
affected  his  delicate  structure  of  nerves,  par- 
ticularly the  gastric  plexus,    and  prevented 
for  some  time  the  recurrence  of  appetite. 

The  men  havinor  entered  the  auberofe, 
Charles  also  went  in  and  found  his  tutor  up 
to  his  elbows  in  saur  kraut,  food  which  he 
held  in  special  fondness,  setting  aside  when 
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his  appetite  craved,  all  terror  from  devouring 
plentifully  of  a  dish  which  requires  more  than 
ordinary  strength  of  digestion  to  get  rid  of 
when  eaten  frequently.  He  was  so  deeply 
engaged  that  he  scarcely  observed  the  en- 
trance of  Charles,  and,  when  he  did  see  him, 
his  mouth  was  so  filled  with  the  manufactured 
food  that  he  could  hardly  speak,  his  words 
falling  out  of  his  mouth  in  incoherent  sput- 
terings,  rendering  his  attempt  quite  unintel- 
ligible. His  pupil,  smiling  at  his  ludicrous 
contortions  of  countenance,  sat  down  oppo- 
site, and  merely  tasted  a  mouthful  of  food, 
and  drank  a  glass  of  indifferent  Rhenish  wine, 
which,  added  to  the  saur  kraut,  was  enough 
to  disorganize  any  stomach,  wanting  but  little 
sun  to  turn  it  into  admirable  vinegar. 

"  My  good  sir,"  said  Charles,  "  enjoy  your- 
self, I  beg,  for  it  may  be  long  enough,  should 
we  leave  this  house,  ere  we  taste  another 
meal.  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  those  fel- 
lows who  followed  us  have  an  intention  of 
cutting  our  throats." 

Mr.  Von  Puffendorff  had  but  one  facultv. 
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which  decidedly,  when  called  into  action,  over- 
whelmed his  diofestive  notions,  and,  Charles 
knowing  it,  had  adroitly  struck  the  chord, 
which  however  almost  choked  his  unfortunate 
tutor — it  was  cowardice.  The  idea  of  having 
his  throat  cut,  so  completely  checked  his  ca- 
reer amidst  the  eatables,  that  he  pulled  the 
napkin  from  his  chin,  almost  overthrew  the 
table  in  his  terror,  and  sprung  up  from  his 
seat,  exclaiming,  while  he  flopped  down  on  his 
knees — 

"  Who,  who,  when,  when,  how,  where,  in 
what  manner?  Cutthroats?  Oh!  Lord  have 
mercy  on  mv  sins  !  Let  us  abscond — fly — re- 
trograde : — oh!  my  dear  Charles,  let  us  re- 
treat from  the  bare  suspicion,  and  heaven  pre- 
serve us  from  the  reality.  Oh!  my  unhappy 
stomach,  what  a  twinge !"  Charles  could 
scarcely  keep  his  countenance,  for  the  terrors 
of  his  frightened  tutor  were  so  truly  laugh- 
able, that  it  was  a  restraint  almost  beyond  the 
powers  of  sufferance.  Mr.  Von  Pufl'endorft' 
hearing  the  circumstance  stated,  in  some  mea- 
sure recovered  the    terrible   alarm    he    felt 
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upon  the  possibility  of  so  immediate  a  danger, 
and  besought  Charles  earnestly  to  set  forward 
on  their  journey,  in  order  that  they  might 
reach  the  destined  place  of  rest  ere  the  close 
of  day.  This  was  the  very  intention  Charles 
had,  in  overcoming  the  assault  his  tutor  was 
making  upon  the  saur  kraut,  knowing  as 
he  did,  that  when  once  seated,  nothing  but 
some  powerful  cause  would  rouse  him  from 
a  meal  until  he  had  satisfied  nature  tenfold. 
Karl  now  came  into  the  room,  and,  receiving 
his  master's  directions,  the  caleche  speedily 
rolled  up,  into  which  Charles  got,  and  Mr. 
Von  PuffendorfF  trundled,  and  they  again  ad- 
vanced on  their  journey.  The  progress  now 
made  however  was  trifling,  compared  with  the 
velocity  of  their  previous  movements,  for  the 
sleet  had  changed  into  a  heavy  fall  of  snow, 
which  clogged  the  horses'  feet,  and  gradually 
choked  up  a  road  not  particularly  level  and 
well  kept.  To  make  the  destined  place  of 
rest  for  the  night,  now  became  impossible,  so 
tliat  the  necessity  of  the  case  as  the  snow  de- 
scended in    heavier   flakes,   was    imperative, 
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and  the  travellers  were  obliofed  to  make  a 
stop  earlier  than  intended,  and  at  a  spot  not 
very  well  situated,  in  point  of  appearance,  for 
comfort.  The  house  stood  alone,  just  skirting* 
a  poor  village,  and  afforded,  owing  to  the 
dense  sky  and  the  general  gloomy  aspect  of 
the  day,  no  very  inviting  prospect.  However, 
it  was  a  matter  of  choice  either  to  advance 
and  run  the  hazard  of  being  overturned, 
owinof  to  the  track  of  road  becominof  lost,  or 
to  remain  in  this  miserable  looking"  cabaret: 
and  the  latter,  as  the  lesser  evil,  was  selected. 
Mr.  Von  PuffendorfF  had  oraduallv  forofotten 
the  terror  of  cut  throats,  as  the  stomach  be- 
came troublesome,  and  he  declared  that  his 
last  meal  had  been  entirely  spoilt  by  the  very 
idea  of  so  horrible  a  catastrophe.  On  enter- 
ing the  house,  all  his  fears  were  revived,  for 
the  first  person  presenting  himself  in  conver- 
sation with  the  landlord,  Charles  declared 
was  the  identical  red-haired  ruffian  he  had 
seen  at  the  aubergfe. 

All  the  horrors  of  a  violent  death  now  were 
placed  before  the  fancy  of  3Ir.  Von  Puffen- 
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dorfT  in  terrible  array,  and  as  he  twitched 
Charles  by  the  sleeve  and  drew  him  into  the 
vacant  room,  the  rueful  aspect  of  his  coun- 
tenance extorted  a  smile  from  his  pupil,  yet  it 
was  not  so  genuine  as  the  one  which  lit  up 
his  handsome  face  during*  the  terror  of  his 
tutor  at  the  auberge.  The  manner  the  fellow 
had  adopted  was  by  no  means  pleasing,  for, 
on  the  entrance  of  the  travellers  into  the  ca- 
baret, he  startled  and  smiled,  apparently 
pleased  with  the  good  fortune  that  had  so 
luckilv  placed  them  again  within  grasp. 
Charles  certainly  was  no  coward,  yet  the  ex- 
traordinary method  which  the  fellows  (for  the 
second  ruffian  now  joined  them,)  appeared  to 
adopt  in  dogging  their  movements,  struck  him 
as  something  extraordinary.  He  had  a  con- 
siderable sum  in  gold  about  his  person,  there- 
fore he  was  a  prize  not  very  easily  to  be  allow- 
ed to  pass,  and  particularly  if  the  villains  were 
acquainted  with  his  resources.  He  deter- 
mined to  grant  them  no  slight  capture,  and 
knew  Karl  was  not  a  person  who  would  tamely 
stand  by  and  see  his  master  murdered  without 
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making  a  desperate  resistance.  As  for  3Ir. 
Von  Puffendorff,  he  was  absolutely  as  helpless 
on  such  an  occasion  as  an  infant ;  for  if  the 
smell  of  powder  frightened  him,  the  explosion 
of  it  would  have  a  more  powerful  effect :  in- 
deed his  alarm  was  so  excessive  that  nothing 
which  Charles  said  to  comfort  him,  could  allay 
the  dreadful  ao^itation  into  which  he  had 
fallen.  Not  even  the  presence  of  a  well 
trussed  and  roasted  capon,  with  a  far  better 
sample  of  wine  than  they  had  tasted  at  the 
more  splendid  looking  auberge,  had  the 
slightest  effect  in  raising  his  spirits.  He  in- 
sisted upon  it  that  his  last  hour  had  nearly 
arrived,  and  consequently,  like  a  convicted 
felon  upon  the  eve  of  execution,  hung  his 
head  upon  his  bosom,  despairing  and  hope- 
less. 

The  day  had  now  closed  in,  and  the  snow  still 
continued  to  fall  with  fresh  impetus,  render- 
ing the  roads  impassable.  The  impossibility 
of  proceeding  on  their  journey,  perhaps  for 
many  hours,  stared  them  in  the  face,  and  the 
abominable   neiofhbourhood    of    the    villains 
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might  be  dangerous.     Had  they  not  doooe(^i 
them  thus,  the  impediment  might  liave  been 
more  bearable,  for,  notwithstanding  the  poor 
appearance  of  the  cabaret,  the   refreshment 
placed  before  them  was  far  from  contempti- 
ble.     Here    then,   under   the    persuasion    of 
Charles,  Mr.  Von  Puffendorff'  was  persuaded 
to  take  a  small  portion  of  the  fowl  and  a  glass 
of  wine.     He  needed  not  a  second  invitation, 
for  the  savoury  flavour  of  one,  and  the  ex- 
cellent vintajre  of  the  other,  rendered  it  un- 
necessary.      Besides,  Charles  had  smoothed 
down  some  of  his  terror  when  he  found  it 
take  such  fast  hold,  under  the  assurance  that 
the    fellows    would   not   dare    assault  them, 
for  Karl  had  made  a   show  of  his  weapons, 
and    Charles    had   taken    care   to  place  his 
own  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  table,  and 
had  observed   the    landlord  glance  at  them 
suspiciously.      Having   made    a    commence- 
ment, and  a  fresh  log  which  blazed  out  gal- 
lantly, throwing  out  a  glow  of  ruddy  light, 
rendering  the  room  more  cheerful,  Mr.  Von 
Puffendorff,  like  many  other  persons  had  done 
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before,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  do, 
under  similar  circumstances,  made  himself  as 
comfortable  as  possible.  By  degrees,  also, 
as  the  capon  disappeared,  and  he  was  expa- 
tiating upon  osteology,  and  the  comparative 
apatomy  of  birds  and  animals,  he  gradually 
forgot  the  proximity  of  the  villains,  and  all  his 
alarm  faded  under  the  stimulating  effects  of  a 
good  fire,  excellent  wine,  and  a  well  covered 
table. 

Karl  came  into  the  room  and  informed  his 
masters  that  the  fellows  whom  he  had  been 
desired  to  watch,  yet  apparently  without  giv- 
ing them  cause  to  suspect  they  were  noticed, 
except  as  travellers  pursuing  the  road  in  com- 
mon with  others,  appeared  to  be  on  a  good 
understanding  with  the  landlord.  He  stated 
that  they  were  engaged  in  play,  and  had  re- 
quested a  sleeping  room  to  be  prepared,  as 
they  intended  to  remain  during  the  night. 
Karl  also  said  that  they  did  not  seem  to  want 
money,  as  they  betted  rather  heavily  for  per- 
sons in  so  poor  a  condition,  and  their  external 
appearance  would  not  lead  any  one  to  sus- 
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pect  they  were  possessed  of  a  single  florin. 
This  information  convinced  Charles  that  it  was 
necessary  to  be  on  his  guard,  and  he  desired 
Karl  to  see  that  the  dormitories  they  were  to 
occupy,  were  in  contact,  and  cautioned  him 
to  keep  his  fire-arms  in  readiness,  to  resist 
any  aggression  :  at  the  same  time  also  he  re- 
quested that  a  lamp  might  be  ready  for  the 
night,  as  a  light  was  a  valuable  opponent  to 
midnight  marauders. 

Mr.  Von  Puffendorff  for  the  last  hour  had 
been  in  a  most  delectable  snoose,  taking  care 
however  that  no  one  within  a  moderate  distance 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  enjoving  a 
similar  repose,  for  he  raised  such  an  intolera- 
ble din  with  his  nasal  orsran,  as  to  frio-hten 
away  the  gentle  god.  Fortunately,  however, 
Charles  was  not  in  a  sleepy  humour,  the  last 
few  hours  had  been  full  of  bustle  and  anxiety, 
and  he  sat  while  Karl  went  to  perform  his 
commands,  reflecting  upon  the  parting  with 
Adelaide,  and  a  thousand  little  incidents 
which  occupied  his  mind  too  fully,  to  allow 
any  other  subject  to  fasten  on  his  attention. 
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Karl  havinof  sio-nified  his  master's  wish  to 
the  landlord,  who  looked  up  as  if  he  could  have 
swallowed  him,  prepared  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  nig-ht;  he  was  however  inter- 
rupted bv  mine  host,  who  exclaimed — 

*'  Friend  Karl,  for  I  believe  that  is  your 
name,  vou  ofive  vour  orders  in  a  verv  com- 
manding'  manner;  one  would  think  now  that 
you  were  the  master,  and  the  master  the 
man,  and  might  impose  upon  some  silly  dolt 
who  didn't  know  better.  I  am  however  not 
to  be  fooled,yrfewc?  Karl,  and  can  plainly  see 
thv  ass's  ears  stickinor  up  throuo^h  thv  lion's 
skin.     Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

This  laugh,  at  the  expense  of  Karl,  was 
vociferated  in  no  very  musical  chorus  bv  the 
other  twain,  and  made  friend  Karl,  as  the 
landlord  emphatically  and  sneeringly  called 
him,  rather  enraged.  He  was  not  a  person 
to  be  insulted  with  impunity,  neither  was  he 
much  inclined  to  submit  on  this  particular 
evening  to  the  jokes  or  jeers  of  fellows  whom 
he  despised.  Karl  was  a  tall,  active  young 
man,    possessing    great    moral    courage  and 
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much  bodily  strength,  and  as  he  sprung  up 
from  his  chair  to  seize  the  landlord  and  cuft' 
him  for  his  insolence,  his  menacinof  attitude 
and  bold  look  of  defiance  rather  staggered 
the  worthy  trio,  who,  to  say  the  truth,  looked 
not  for  such  a  decisive  movement,  wishing  to 
impress  Karl  with  an  idea  of  their  importance. 
They  had  however  egregiously  mistaken  their 
man,  for  though  Karl  loved  the  good  things 
of  this  life  to  the  full,  as  well  as  Mr.  Von 
PufFendorff,  yet,  unlike  that  worthy  man,  he 
knew  how  to  guard  them,  also  when  he  had 
equal  possession.  Pushing  towards  the  land- 
lord, who  slunk  back  alarmed,  being  protected 
in  his  retreat,  rear  and  flank,  bv  his  rascally 
coadjutors,  he  said — 

*'  Hark  ye,  Mr.  Swagger,  when  I  delivered 
my  message,  I  was  merely  repeating  my  mas- 
ter's commands,  and  did  not  expect  to  be 
taken  to  task  by  such  a  lazy,  scurvy,  ill-looking 
piece  of  villany  as  you  are.  If,  my  good 
friend,  your  simile  holds  good,  bear  in  mind 
that  althouo'h  vour  acute  vision  mav  detect 
the  ass's  ears,  forget  not,  if  it  so  please  you 
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to  remember  also  that  there  is  a  lion's  paw ! 
Yes,  master  landlord,"  observing  the  rufBans 
about  to  draw  their  weapons,  "  a  paw,"  hold- 
ing up  a  fist  of  no  trifling  size,  '*  one  blow  of 
which  would  annihilate  you  ;  and  a  couple  of 
teeth,"  drawing  his  rifle-barrelled  pistols  from 
his  breast,  and  levelling  them  point  blank  at 
each-  of  the  ruffians'  heads,  "  which  will  ac- 
commodate that  brace  of  bear's  cubs  with  a 
speedy  quietus."  Nothing  astonishes  or  cur- 
tails the  blustering  of  braggarts  more  effec- 
tually than  a  decided  show  of  resistance,  and 
in  this  instance  the  admirable  and  unexpected 
"  coup  de  main"  so  adroitly  carried  into 
execution  by  Karl,  turned  both  flank  com- 
panies, and  they  resumed  their  seats  mutter- 
ing, and  looking  unutterable  things,  yet 
checked  and  subdued. 

The  masterly  manoeuvre  which  Karl  had 
so  well  concentrated,  like  the  sudden  assault 
on  the  wings  of  an  army  unexpectedly  turned, 
had  effected  one  beneficial  advantage — it  in- 
timidated the  villains  from  any  open  attack, 
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yet  from  the  meaning  glances  he  slily  ob- 
served passing  as  they  attempted  to  renew 
their  play,  he  concluded  they  did  not  intend 
renewin""  offensive  movements,  thou  oh  he  was 
convinced  they  would  seize  the  first  favour- 
able opportunity.  The  battle  was  however 
gained  for  the  present,  for  the  game  was  ill 
followed  up,  and  the  fellows  retreated  slowly 
yet  growling  to  their  beds.  Karl  having  pro- 
cured the  night-lamp  from  mine  host,  who, 
when  he  found  his  protectors  gone,  looked 
monstrously  frightened,  turned  sharply  round 
when  he  was  about  to  leave  the  kitchen,  as  if 
some  sudden  recollection  had  come  athwart 
his  memory.  He  seized  upon  the  astonished 
landlord,  and  grasped  him  so  tightly  round 
the  weasand,  that  the  unhappy  wretch  was 
almost  strangled  ere  he  was  released  from  the 
powerful  pressure  of  Karl,  who  exclaimed  as 
he  flunir  the  fellow  from  him  with  a  force  that 
almost  fractured  every  bone  in  his  body — 

"  There,  Mr,  Swagger,  take  that  in  remem- 
brance of  your  good  friend,  Karl,  and  bear  in 
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mind  that  any  second  attempt  atsuch  inso- 
lence, received  even  now,  may  be  visited  more 
severely." 

Karl,  in  thus  seizing  upon  the  landlord,  had 
a  double  motive  in  view;  the  first  was  to 
chastise  him  for  his  recent  insolence,  and  the 
second  to  impress  upon  him  the  danger  of 
aiding  or  abetting  any  attack  which  his  in- 
famous companions  might  have  meditated,  by 
convincing  him  that  he  had  not  alone  the  will 
but  the  absolute  power  to  resist  any  open 
aggression.  What  opinion  the  landlord  formed 
upon  the  subject  never  transpired;  but  no 
doubt  he  had  received  convincing  proof 
enough  of  his  guest's  prowess  to  make  him 
cautious  of  jibes  in  future. 

The  apartment  into  which  Karl  ushered  his 
master,  under  the  direction  of  the  landlord, 
was  tolerably  large,  and  contained  two  beds, 
one  for  the  tutor  and  the  other  for  the  pupil. 
This  arrangement  delighted  Mr.  Von  Puffen- 
dorff,  who,  in  the  presence  of  a  second  person, 
felt  more  secure.  Karl  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  keep  guard  at  the  door  during  the 
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night,  so  that  any  attempt  from  that  point 
would  be  manfully  opposed.  Terror,  fatigue, 
and  a  plentiful  supply  of  fluids  and  solids  soon 
consigned  Mr.  Von  PufFendorfF  into  a  happy 
state  of  temporary  oblivion,  and  of  which  he 
gave  ample  notice.  Charles  took  the  lamp 
and  carefully  examined  every  part  of  the 
room,  but  there  appeared  no  outward  commu- 
nication save  the  door,  and  that  Karl  pro- 
tected. The  only  outlet  besides  was  a  large 
casement  window  of  antique  construction, 
and  which  opening  from  without,  led  into  a 
garden  attached  to  the  cabaret.  Any  entrance 
by  that  mean  would  awaken  him,  and  could 
be  baffled  effectually.  The  air  was  sharp  and 
piercing,  and  the  moon,  which  shone  brightly 
on  the  white  body  of  snow  which  covered  hill 
and  dale,  had  a  cheering  though  a  cold  ap- 
pearance. Charles  resolved  to  lay  down  in 
his  clothes  to  be  prepared  to  spring  up  on  the 
least  noise,  should  it  occur.  Wrapping  him- 
self well  up  in  his  military  cloak,  and  merely 
lyino"  down  with  the  coverlid  over  him,  he 
remained  for  some  time  in  that  state  of  intense 
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anxiety,  listening"  to  everj  noise,  and  starting- 
up  to  repel  an  assault  which  he  could  not  help 
anticipating"  would  be  made.  Once  or  twice  a 
heavy  blow  against  the  door,  caused  by  Karl, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  wish  to  keep  awake, 
nodded  heavily  against  the  barrier  he  in- 
tended  to  watch,  overpowered  by  sleep  and 
the  nipping  cold,  which  in  spite  of  all  his 
eftbrts  overcame  him. 

Charles,  also  affected  by  the  influence  of  the 
sharp  frost,   notwithstanding  the    trumpeting 
well  followed  up  of  Mr.  Von  PufFendorff,  and 
the  determination  he  had  resolutely  made  to 
keep   awake,   fell   by  degrees   into   a  heavy 
slumber.    His  repose,  however,  was  irregular, 
and  dreams  of  the  most  fearful  kind  assaulted 
his  sleep,   making  him  restless  and  uneasy. 
He  fancied  he  heard  the  window  move  on  its 
hinges,  and  saw  the  face  of  the  red-haired 
ruffian,    dabbled   with   blood,    grinning    and 
threatening  him  with  destruction,  protruding 
through  the  aperture.     So  intensely  powerful 
was  the  dream  impressed  on  his  mind,  that 
he  even  felt  the  hand  of  the  villain  grasping 
VOL.  in.  I 
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his  throat,  and  attempting  to  strangle  him. 
The  circulation  of  the  blood  had  been  partly 
stopped,  owing  to  his  uneasy  position  as  well 
as  the  pressure  of  his  clothing,  and  which 
suddenly  resuming  by  a  desperate  exertion 
the  check  it  had  received,  roused  him  from 
the  effect  of  the  appalling,  paralyzing  vi- 
sion. Starting  up  suddenly  from  the  bed, 
and  grasping  the  pistol  which  he  retained  in 
his  hand,  he  observed  a  man  making  his 
escape  from  the  casement,  and  the  full  light 
of  the  moon  falling  directly  upon  the  face,  as 
he  turned  round  in  the  act  of  escape,  Charles 
recognized,  not  the  red-haired  villain,  the 
terror  of  his  dream,  but  his  pale-faced  coad- 
jutor. Levelling  the  weapon  under  the  instinct 
of  the  moment,  he  fired,  and  the  fellow,  ut- 
tering a  groan  of  anguish,  was  precipitated 
sharply  in  his  descent,  for  the  bullet  went 
through  his  brain,  and  hurled  him  headlong 
to  the  earth. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


What  could  their  meaning  be  ? 
To  rob  me  of  my  gold  was  not  th'  intent  5 
'Tis  here,  in  shining  evidence  before  me. 
Had  I  but  slept  as  wont,  this  valued  coin 
Even  would  have  changed  its  master. 


The  explosion  of  fire-arms  roused  Karl, 
who  burst  open  the  door,  and  fell  headlong" 
in  his  hurry  into  the  room,  by  which  means  a 
second  report  was  occasioned,  for  his  pistol, 
being  cocked,  exploded  at  once,  and  the  con- 
tents were  within  an  unpleasant  contact  with 
the  head  of  poor  3Ir.  Von  PuffendorfF.  He 
had  been  aroused  by  the  first  noise,  and,  sit- 
ting bolt  upright  in  bed,  saw  a  man  looking 
out  of  the  window,  scented  the  odour  of  the 
powder,  (at  all  times,  as  before  stated,  a  sufii- 
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cient  cause  of  terror,)  and  could  only  roar  out 
lustily  for  aid,  suspecting-  the  individual  to  be 
one  of  the  ruffians,  when  the  report  of  Karl's 
weapon  and  the  sudden  bursting-  open  of  the 
door  simultaneously  overcame  the  unhappy 
man  at  once.  The  ball  whizzed  past  his  nose, 
and  he  declared  ever  after  that  he  could 
smell  the  deadly  odour  of  the  lead  and  pow- 
der as  it  swept  through  the  air.  The  horror 
of  the  sudden  noise  at  tirst  had  staggered  him 
wofully,  but  the  second  and  more  close  report 
at  once  overthrew  the  little  equilibrium  of  in- 
tellect left;  uttering  a  groan  in  the  most  la- 
mentable strain,  he  sunk  back  on  his  pillow  as 
lifeless  certainly  in  appearance  as  the  villain 
whom  Charles  had  killed,  though  decidedly 
not,  like  him,  past  recovery.  He  was  saved 
from  further  alarm  by  this  stupor ;  for  as 
Charles  looked  from  the  window  he  observed 
the  red-haired  villain  snatch  somethino^  from 
the  hand  of  his  slain  comrade,  and  run  ra- 
pidly to  the  yard.  Suspecting  he  had  been 
robbed,  he  levelled  his  second  pistol  in  the 
direction   of  the  runaway   and  fired,    but  it 
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merely  quickened  his  pace.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments he  observed  him  issuins:  from  the  sta- 
ble  leading  a  horse,  which  he  immediately 
mounted,  and,  sticking  spurs  into  his  sides, 
flew  down  the  vard,  and  was  out  of  sio-ht 
and  reach  almost  ere  Charles  could  credit 
the  evidence  of  his  senses.  The  slippery 
state  of  the  road,  he  had  supposed,  would 
have  prevented  so  rapid  a  retreat,  but  it  ap- 
peared to  have  no  effect  in  checking  the  flight 
of  the  fellow,  who  rode  certainly  for  life,  and 
under  the  expectation  of  another  salute,  which 
might  not  have  proved  so  harmless  as  the  last 
messeng-er.  This  mav  have  accounted  for  the 
velocity  of  his  movements  ;  for  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  when  the  struofffle  for  existence 
runs  hard,  human  nature  is  capable  of  making 
a  desperate  effort,  and  which,  however  cow- 
ardly the  individual,  she  rarely  omits  attempt- 
ing. 

Having  explained  to  Karl  the  cause  of  the 
interruption,  Charles  struck  his  repeater,  which 
answered  to  half-past  four,  by  which  it  appear- 
ed they  had  been  to  rest  six  hours,  and  he  sup- 
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posed  that  his  uneasy  movements  had  been 
observed  from  the  casement  by  the  villains, 
and  they  had  been  obliged  to  defer  their  at- 
tempt until  sleep  completely  mastered  his 
faculties.  Poor  Mr.  Von  PuffendorfF  again 
roused  a  little  ;  but,  upon  seeing  two  persons 
standing  over  his  bed,  he  expected  nothing 
less  than  instant  death  :  and,  having  shrouded 
himself  beneath  the  covering,  commended  his 
soul  to  heaven,  waiting  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
horror  the  fatal  death-stroke.  An  awful  pause 
of  some  moments  ensued,  yet  the  blow  came 
not,  neither  was  an  attempt  made  to  molest 
him.  What  could  be  the  reason  ?  were  the 
ruffians  devising  some  more  horrible  termina- 
tion to  his  existence?  or  were  they  touched 
with  pity?  The  hitter  could  not  be  the  case, 
for  one  man,  and  that  one  he  concluded  was 
his  beloved  pupil  Charles,  had  already  fallen 
a  victim  to  their  ruthless  hands.  What  a  state 
to  remain  in !  terror  preventing  any  effort  at 
resistance,  and  terror  also  causing  him  to  lay 
under  the  knife  of  the  expected  murderer  as 
helpless  (shall  we  say  as  innocent?)  and  sub- 
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dued  as  the  lamb  waitinfT  to  be  sacrificed! 
Consider,  gentle  reader,  what  must  have  been 
the  sensations  of  Mr.  Von  Puffendorff  at  so  aw- 
ful a  crisis  !  Imao-jne  yourself  in  a  similar  si- 
tuation,  and  then  probably  you  may  be  more 
able  to  understand  the  immeasurable  extasv 
of  his  delight  when  on  poking  his  chubby, 
good-natured  countenance  aboye  the  coyer- 
lid,  and  on  which  the  lamp  gleamed,  he  saw- 
by  the  same  means  the  living  features  of  his 
dear  Charles  smiling  upon  him  instead  of  the 
execrable  red-haired  visaged  ruffian.  Per- 
haps at  no  other  period  of  his  life  had  Mr.  Von 
Puffendorff  shewn  more  agility;  for  upon  the 
glimpse  he  caught,  out  he  jumped  from  the 
bed,  and,  catching  his  pupil  round  the  neck, 
embraced  and  hugfofed  him  firmly,  thoug^h  not 
so  fiercely  as  an  Arctic  bear,  and  making  an 
outcry  as  outrageous  as  that  animal  would  on 
receiving  an  injury.  Notwithstanding  the  nip- 
ping frost,  he  curvetted  and  pranced  about  the 
room  as  if  he  was  placed  for  a  penance  on 
plates  of  hot  iron,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
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Charles  could  make  him  comprehend  the  pre- 
cise aspect  of  affairs. 

Sleep,  after  such  an  attack,  became  im- 
possible, and  Charles  was  preparing  to  go 
down  stairs,  when,  upon  the  pressing  impor- 
tunities of  Mr.  Von  Puffendorff*,  who  felt  too 
much  terrified  to  be  alone,  he  waited  pa- 
tiently till  he  was  prepared  to  accompany 
him.  Upon  proceeding  below,  not  a  soul  was 
visible,  though  it  was  not  long  before  they 
had  plenty  of  company;  for  the  noise  of  the 
fire-arms  had  alarmed  the  villagers,  who  hur- 
ried to  the  cabaret  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  explosion  at  such  an  extraordi- 
nary hour.  Finding  the  dead  body  of  the 
ruffian,  who  was  slain  outright,  they  eagerly 
mquired  into  the  cause  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  his  death,  which  being  narrated 
they  appeared  satisfied.  One  of  the  villagers  in- 
formed Charles  the  master  of  the  cabaret  bore 
but  a  bad  character,  and  was  a  newcomer;  and 
that  it  excited  surprise  for  some  time  how  he 
was  able  to  exist,  as  the  village  was  too  insigni- 
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ficant  to  support  the  house  alone.    It  now,  how- 
ever, appeared   plain ;  and  the   fellow  from 
that  hour  never  made  his  appearance  again, 
neither  was  he  heard  of  till  some  time  after. 
It  was  found  also  that  both  the  horses  of  the 
ruffians  had  disappeared,  by  which  they  con- 
cluded the  worthv  couple  had  fled  together. 
In  order  to  check  the  pursuit,  they  contrived 
to  render  the  carriage  cattle  useless,  having 
partly  unshod  the  animals,  and  thus  for  some 
hours  render  the  journey  impossible,  it  being- 
necessary,  in  order  to  get  them  ready  for  tra- 
velling, to  forward  them  slowly  to  a  large  vil- 
lage, through  which  they  had  passed,  no  far- 
rier residing  nearer.     By  the  aid  of  Karl,  who 
bustled  about  with  considerable  activity,  and 
who  contrived  to  draw  forth  supplies  for  a  to- 
lerable breakfast,  at  the  sight  of  which  all  the 
fears   of  3Ir.  Von  Puffendorff  vanished  like 
snow  before  the  influence  of  warmth,  the  cares 
of  the  night  were  partly  forgotten.     Charles 
was  not  aware  of  having  sustained  any  loss, 
for  his  pocket-book  remained  as  it  was,  and 

his  purse,  well    lined  with    Frederick  d'ors, 
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looked  as  bright  and  tempting  as  ever.  It 
was  a  mystery  what  the  ruffians  could  have 
expected;  for  if  money  was  their  object,  it 
had  at  any  rate  escaped,  and  which  fortunate 
circumstance  Charles  in  a  great  measure  at- 
tributed to  haying"  slept  in  his  garments. 

After  Mr.  Von  Puffendorff  had  made  fearful 
inroads  into  the  remains  of  a  sayoury  pie,  and 
in  all  other  respects  paid  his  devoirs  to  the 
eatables  and  drinkables,  he  wiped  his  mouth, 
gave  two  or  three  hasty  glances  at  the  door, 
at  the  same  time  exclaiming — 

"  My  dear  Charles,  if  you  have  any  regard 
for  my  state  of  delicate  hfealth,  you  will  ab- 
scond from  this  vile  cabaret  directly.  A  se- 
cond nicrht  such  as  the  last  would  at  once  un- 
hino-e  the  susceptible  state  of  my  gastric  nerves, 
and  destroy  the  little  remnant  of  health,  so 
terrible  a  malady  has  left.  Do  now,  let  me 
implore  you,  hasten  the  departure ;  for  in 
every  chair  I  fancy  I  see  a  murderer,  and  the 
filthy  odour  of  the  powder  still  infests  my  nos- 
trils. Oh  !  my  dear  pupil,  delay  not  another 
moment  I  beg  and  entreat!" 
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"  Upon  my  honour,  sir,"  replied  Charles, 
"  1  am  as  anxious  as  you  can  be  to  escape 
from  this  phice,  but  it  is  impossible  to  move 
until  the  horses  return.  The  caleche  would 
be  but  a  sorrv  incumbrance  without  cattle  to 
draw  it.  However,  my  good  tutor,  consider- 
ing" the  very  delicate  susceptibility  wliich 
you  speak  of,  I  do  not  think  your  diges- 
tive faculties  have  received  a  very  alarming 
shock  ;  and  had  your  attack  upon  either  of 
the  ruffians  been  as  close  and  desperate  as 
that  with  which  vou  have  even  now  assailed 
yonder  relics  of  a  pie,  I  really  cannot  say  ho^v 
thev  miofht  have  fared.'' 

Karl,  who  had  entered  the  room  at  the 
commencement  of  this  speech,  could  not  avoid 
lauoj'hinor;  but  a  dig-nified  look  from  Mr.  Von 
PufFendorft' checked  his  risible  faculties. 

"  Karl,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Von  Puffendorff", 
"  if  I  permit  the  youthful  sallies  of  your  mas- 
ter, whom  T  love,  owinsf  to  long*  and  intimate 
acquaintance,  it  is  not  fitting  that  I  should  en- 
dure the  intemperate  ebullition  of  your  jocu- 
larity.   Jokes,  Karl,  are  all  very  well  between 
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certain  individuals;  but  there  is  a  horizon 
*o  be  drawn.  1  trust  you  comprehend  my 
meaning"." 

Karl  listened,  almost  burstinof,  during"  this 
pompous  harangue  which  Mr.  Von  PufFendorff 
intended  should  be  a  final  check  to  any  future 
attempt  of  the  kind.  What  he  meant  by 
*'  drawing  a  horizon"  he  could  not  compre- 
hend; and,  in  order  to  avoid  answering,  and 
thereby  shouting-  out  more  vociferously,  he 
made  a  low  bow  and  left  the  room. 

Within  a  moderate  time  the  man  returned 
with  his  horses,  and  so  soon  as  they  had 
received  food  and  rest  they  were  attached  to 
the  caleche,  and  the  travellers  set  forward  to 
the  frontiers  of  France,  which  after  a  long 
and  rough  journey,  in  consequence  of  the 
state  of  the  roads,  they  accomplished  without 
any  fresh  adventures  or  disasters. 

During  the  journey  it  is  necessary  to  give 
our  readers  a  slight  sketch  of  i\Ir,  Von  Puffen- 
dorff.  Our  worthy  tutor  had  in  early  life 
been  well  educated  in  every  branch  of  classi- 
cal knowledge,  and  was  intended  for  the  me- 
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dical  profession,  and  for  which  purpose  he 
attended  the  university  of  Gottingen,  studying 
under  the  most  eminent  professors.  Mr.  Von 
Puflf'endorff  was  of  too  indolent  a  disposition 
to  pursue  the  duties  of  an  anxious  and  too 
frequently  neglected  profession.  Not  that  he 
wanted  benevolence  or  an  earnest  desire  to 
obtain  distinction,  but  the  means  were  not 
within  a  reasonable  grasp,  and  Mr.  Von  Puf- 
fendorff  consequently  did  not  seek  after  that 
employment  which  less  talented  individuals 
are  compelled  to  do. 

He  was  a  man  of  consummate  skill,  and 
could  not,  indeed  would  not  degrade  himself 
to  the  same  contemptible  level  by  which  so 
many  immeasurably  beneath  him  arrive  at 
fashionable  distinction.  Finding  the  fees  ap- 
pear, like  the  plums  in  a  school-pudding,  at 
long  distances,  he  threw  up  his  business  in 
disgust,  left  Berlin,  his  place  of  birth,  and 
sought  an  asylum  at  Leipsic.  Here,  in  the 
midst  of  this  mart  for  books,  and  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Rohlberg,  he  contrived 
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to   obtain   a   hard,   yet  an   independent  and 
honourable  livelihood. 

Like  many  other  men  of  extraordinary 
talent,  he  had  some  extraordinary  notions; 
and  if  we  call  them  hallucinations  of  intel- 
lect, probably  we  may  not  be  wide  of  the 
mark.  Nature  had  given  him  a  monstrous 
appetite,  and  continually  encouraging  that 
unfortunate  disease  (for  disease  it  is),  he  fan- 
cied that  all  the  ailments  of  the  body  were 
kept  alive  by  retaining  the  stomach  too  long- 
in  a  state  of  collapse,  and  which  he  never 
would  encourage.  In  person  Mr.  Von  Puf- 
fendorff  was  short  and  fat,  it  being  a  mat- 
ter of  some  difficulty  to  ascertain  whether 
he  had  the  advanta^fe  in  heiofht  or  breadth. 
His  face  was  round,  full  coloured,  and  good- 
looking,  merely  assuming  an  unpleasant  ex- 
pression when  *'  the  gastric  nerves"  were 
irritated;  a  decided  proof,  so  he  insisted,  of 
internal  mischief  in  the  stomach.  He  wore  a 
plum-coloured  suit  of  plain  cloth,  buttoned 
close  up  to  the  throat,  because  he  considered 
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warmth  indispensable  for  digestion,  therefore 
he  kept  that  organ  what  he  called  comfort- 
able. His  waistcoat  and  breeches  were  of  the 
same  colour,  the  latter  joined  at  the  knee  by 
military  boots  upon  the  plan  of  those  worn  by 
tiie  "  great  Frederic,"  of  whom,  like  all 
Prussians,  he  was  a  genuine  admirer.  A  black 
stock  squeezed  round  his  neck,  thus  casting 
the  linen  into  the  back  ground,  made  his  face 
more  protuberant  than  was  necessary,  nature 
having  performed  that  office  to  perfection. 
A  small,  powdered  bob-wig,  with  a  three-cor- 
nered hat  and  pigtail  a  la  rrdliiaire,  (still  upon 
the  Frederic  system)  and  a  gold-headed  family 
cane,  completed  the  external  man  of  3Ir.  Von 
Puffendorif. 

Mr.  Rohlberg  had  observed,  under  the  as- 
sumption of  much  eccentricity,  talents  of  no 
common  kind,  and  finding  Mr.  Von  Puffen- 
dorff'to  be  an  idle  man,  enofaofed  him  to  reside 
in  the  house  and  undertake  the  correction 
of  any  works  which  issued  from  the  press. 
For  this  task  our  tutor  was  admirably  quali- 
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fied,  for  he  was  not  alone  thoroughly  grounded 
in  the  principles  of  his  art,  but  had  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  history,  astronomy,  and  geo- 
logy; in  fact,  Mr.  Von  Puffendorff  was  versed  in 
general  literature,  and,  under  the  ap[)earance 
of  much  simplicity  of  manner,  talents  of  the 
most  superior  order  were  concealed  (setting 
aside    the    extraordinary    notions    he    enter- 
tained) and  which  the  excellent  discernment 
of  Mr.  Rohlberg,    himself  indifferently   well 
read,  readily  detected.     It  vvas  thus  he  came 
to  have  the  superintendence  of  the  education 
of  Charles,  and  at  times  Adelaide  vvas  per- 
mitted to  enter  and  partake  of  the  instructions 
with  his  young  pupil,  when  they  were   upon 
subjects  less  abstruse  and  calculated  for  femi- 
nine accomplishments.     As  Charles  advanced 
in  years  he  became  fully  sensible  of  the  im- 
portant value  of  his  tutor's  information,  maugre 
the  eccentricity  of  habit  already  mentioned, 
and  which  he  took  every  fair  opportunity  to 
ridicule,  thinking  it  the  best  mode  of  prevent- 
ing a  continuation  of  erroneous  ideas,  which 
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decidedly  gave  Mr.  Von  Puffendorff,  to  those 
who  knew  him  not,  the  appearance  of  any 
thinff  but  wisdom. 

As  the  travellers  continued  their  route  to- 
wards the  French  capital,  various  subjects  of 
conversation  were  started,  and  the  character 
and  operations  of  Napoleon  were  fully  dis- 
cussed, at  that  time  the  great  star  in  the 
military  horizon.  On  this  point,  however, 
Charles  and  his  tutor  held  opposite  opinions, 
the  former  resolutely  upholding  the  extra- 
ordinary capacity  for  war  of  the  French  em- 
peror, and  3Ir.  Von  Puffendorff  placing  the 
campaigns  and  achievements  of  the  great 
Frederic  in  opposition,  vehemently  claiming 
tlie  superiority  for  his  side  of  the  question. 

"  My  dear  Charles,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Von 
Puffendorff,  "  have  you  so  speedily  forgotten 
the  account  I  have  drawn  up  relating  to  the 
achievements  of  our  jjreat  Frederic  and  the 
heroes  of  the  seven  years'  war,  Schwerin, 
Keith,  Ziethen,  and  the  rest,  solely  under- 
taken to  impress  upon  your  mind,  (indelibly 
as   I   conceived)   the    extraordinary   military 
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genius  of  that  wonderful  man? — Has  all  my 
task  been  useless?" 

"  Not  so,  my  dear  sir ;  1  assure  you  I  shall 
ever  bear  in  mind  the  powerful  talents  of  that 
great  little  man,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  use 
the  double  expressions;  but  at  the  same  time 
I  should  be  committing  a  grievous  error  were 
1  to  forget  the  ease  and  dexterity  with  which 
Napoleon  has  discomfited  the  Austrians,  and 
their  tactics  you  know  are  upon  the  same 
system  as  our  own.  I  very  much  doubt  whe- 
ther the  result  would  not  be  the  same,  even 
supposing  our  own  gre,at  little  Frederic  and 
his  well  disciplined  troops  were  placed  in 
opposition  to  the  great  little  Napoleon  and 
his  velocity  of  movement.  Like  a  well  played 
game  at  chess,  Mr.  Von  Puffendorff,  the  most 
skilful  general  wins  the  field !" 

"  Psha  !  ])ish  !  fiddlesticks!"  exclaimed  the 
irritated  Mr.  Von  Puffendorff,  who  detested 
Napoleon  quite  as  much  as  he  admired  Fre- 
deric, "  Our  king  was  a  Leviathan — a  Woden 
— a  Thor — a — a — a — a  mammoth  compared 
to  the  Corsican,  and  the  latter  would  sink  as 
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Phaeton  did  beneath  the  influence  of  the  sun- 
beams, did  he  but  approach  within  cannon- 
range  of  the  immortal  Frederic.  Say  no 
more,  say  no  more,  my  dear  pupil,  or  we  shall 
squabble,  for  I  will  never  yield  up  my  opi- 
nion regarding  the  seven  years'  war.  It  has 
been  placed  in  ink,  Charles,  and  I  never  put 
my  pen  to  paper  without  deep  cogitation. 
Novelty,  Charles,  novelty  *  est  natura  homi- 
num  novitatis  avida,'  You  remember  that 
line  doubtless,"  said  Mr.  Von  PuffendorfF,  who 
considered  that  by  such  a  peroration  he  had 
stormed  the  enemy's  camp. 

Charles  said  no  more,  knowing  argument 
upon  such  a  subject  futile.  His  mother  was  a 
native  of  France,  and  he  cherished  the  me- 
mory of  a  parent  who  in  early  life  loved  him 
with  the  most  intense  fondness.  He  was  young 
and  ardent,  consequently  the  astonishing 
achievements  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  acting 
on  a  nervous  and  romantic  imagination,  made 
a  forcible  impression. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


"  3Iancdi. — I  have  been  deceived,  sir  I — infamously  de- 
ceived I  Where  are  my  coins,  my  ing-ots,  and  my  stores  ? 
All  basely  squandered  j  doubtless  on  some  wild  amusement. 
Oh,  idiot !  dolt !  to  be  thus  foully  cheated." 


The  travellers  did  not  arrive  in  Paris  until 
late  in  the  evening,  when  thev  took  up  their 
abode  in  one  of  the  best  hotels.  Mr.  Von 
PuffendorfF  now  had  an  opportunity  of  luxu- 
riatinof  in  the  delice  of  French  cookerv,  of 
which  he  expressed  the  most  perfect  approba- 
tion, for  the  variety  of  French  knick-knacke- 
ries pleased  and  stimulated  his  appetite. 
Karl,  however,  languished  for  his  national 
saur  kraut,  and  with  the  messes  which  were 
sent  from  his  master's  supper-table,  though 
the   dishes  were  numerous,   he   made   but   a 
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sorry  meal.  Here,  as  in  every  thing  else,  ha- 
bit becomes  second  nature,  and  the  traveller  of 
any  nation  looks  back  with  regret  to  the  home 
that  he  has  been  from  infancy  accustomed  to, 
and  which  necessity  has  compelled  him  to 
leave.  The  Eng-lishman  loves  his  roast  beef 
and  heady  port ;  the  Frenchman,  his  omelette 
and  thin  vin  de  pays ;  the  German,  his  saur 
kraut  and  Rhenish  ;  the  Spaniard,  his  olla 
podrida  and  garlic  ;  and  the  Turk,  his  pillaw 
and  sherbet. 

On  the  following  morning,  Charles  pre- 
pared to  call  upon  the  colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment of  cuirassiers  to  which  he  expected  to 
be  attached;  to  deliver  some  of  his  letters  of 
introduction,  and  leave,  in  propria  persona, 
his  advice  of  credit  upon  31.  Le  Haine,  the 
banker.  Mr.  Von  PufTendorfF,  not  havino- 
any  martial  feelings  except  when  the  subject 
of  the  great  Frederic  and  the  seven  years' 
war  happened  to  be  the  poijit  of  conversation, 
issued  forth  to  view  some  of  the  wonders  of 
the  French  capital,  leaving  Karl  and  his  pu- 
pil to  proceed  upon  the  business  together. 
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The  reception  Charles  met  with  from  the 
Colonel  was  highly  flattering,  and  he  found 
that  the  regiment,  having  completed  its  com- 
plement, was  to  be  forwarded  speedily,  with 
other  reinforcements,  to  join  the  emperor  and 
the  army,  now  pursuing  the  Austrian  cam- 
paign. Colonel  Duhesme  stated  to  him  the 
contents  of  recent  bulletins,  which  mentioned 
the  capture  of  General  Mack  and  the  rem- 
nant of  his  army,  after  the  vaunting  declara- 
tions he  had  made  of  fighting  to  the  very  last 
extremity.  Colonel  Duhesme  cursorily  ob* 
served,  that  he  had  permitted  himself  to  be 
inclosed  within  the  walls  of  Ulm,  precisely  in 
the  same  manner  that  Marshal  Wurmser  had 
been  cooped  up  at  Mantua.  The  conversa- 
tion then  turned  upon  the  brilliant  exploits 
of  the  French  emperor,  and  which  Colonel 
Duhesme  was  pleased  to  observe  Charles  en- 
tered into  with  avidity.  Prussia  at  present 
maintained  a  neutral  part,  except  now  and 
then,  when  some  few  of  her  young  citizens 
obtained  permission  to  enter  foreign  ser- 
vice, and  which  permission  Charles  had  taken 
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advantage  of.  Napoleon,  with  the  eye  of  a 
hawk,  saw  the  advantage  of  keeping  Prussia 
in  a  quiescent  state,  knowing  as  he  did  the 
martial  spirit  of  her  people,  and  the  great 
injury  she  could  inflict  on  his  army,  were  any 
hostile  demonstrations  made.  He  had  some- 
what infringed,  and  indeed  irritated  the  mi- 
litary pride  of  the  descendants  of  the  great 
Frederic,  in  marching  his  army  lately  through 
their  dominions,  to  get  more  readily  to  the 
point  he  wished.  However,  by  soothing  re- 
presentations, he  had  quieted  the  offended 
monarch  of  Prussia,  and  the  natural  antipathy 
held  bv  the  house  of  Brandenburo-  towards 
the  haughty  court  of  Austria,  mainly  helped 
to  aid  his  wily  duplicity.  Prussia  wished  to 
see  her  ancient  rival  humbled,  but  not  entire- 
ly ruined.  The  French  emperor  thought  not 
of  the  destruction  of  any  power  as  worthy  a 
moment's  consideration,  if  it  happened  to 
interfere  with  the  plans  of  his  gigantic  am- 
bition. 

Colonel  Duhesme  was  an  admirable  speci- 
men  of    the   French   officer   of  the  period. 
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Bold,  active,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  duties  he  had  to  perform,  no  attempt  was 
too  hazardous  for  his  daring  mind,  and  had 
his  beloved  emperor  commanded,  even  with 
his  single  regiment,  though  assured  the  at- 
tempt would  be  utter  destruction  to  himself 
and  gallant  troops,  he  would  have  charged 
throuo-h  ten  times  its  number. 

The  feelings  of  the  French  were  romantic 
and  chivalrous,  and  Napoleon,  understanding 
the  nature  he  had  to  contend  with,  performed 
his  part  so  admirably  as  to  keep  it  in  a  con- 
stant whirl  of  military  glory  and  employment; 
and  the  continued  successes  with  which  each 
campaign  terminated,  made  the  French  sol- 
dier look  upon  himself  as  invincible.  Colonel 
Duhesme  artfully  roused  the  military  energies 
of  Charles,  already  filled  by  the  mighty  ge- 
nius of  Napoleon,  and  looked  forward  to  the 
period  of  attack  with  bold  and  confident  feel- 
ing of  success.  His  French  blood  warmed  at 
the  achievements  of  his  half-countrymen,  and 
he  longed  to  perform  deeds  worthy  to  be 
looked  upon  by  warriors  who  appeared  to  be 
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irresistible.  Taking*  a  polite  leave  of  the  Co- 
lonel, he  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Le  Haine,  by  whom  he  was  re- 
ceived rather  strang-el  v.  Charles  could  not  un- 
derstand  the  cause  of  this  coolness,  and  pre- 
pared to  deliver  his  letter  of  credit,  but  it 
was  no  where  to  be  found,  although  he  had 
carefully  placed  it,  with  other  papers  still 
upon  his  person,  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat. 
He  felt  embarrassed  at  the  loss,  and  was  about 
to  speak,  when  he  was  checked  by  the  banker, 
who  said — 

"  My  good  sir,  I  beg"  you  will  not  distress 
yourself;  I  presume  you  are  the  person  I  have 
been  led  to  expect,  and  to  set  you  at  once  at 
rest,  allow  me  to  say  you  are  known." 

This  speech  somewhat  revived  Charles,  who 
replied — "  That,  sir,  relieves  my  mind  great- 
ly, for  I  find  I  have  lost,  by  some  accident, 
the  letter  entrusted  to  me  by  Mr.  Rohlberg." 

"  This,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Le  Haine,  with  the 
same  provoking  coolness,  "  1  am  also  ac- 
quainted with." 

VOL.  III.  K 
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"  Indeed!"  exclaimed  Charles,  now  more 
surprised,  *'  I  cannot  comprehend,  Mr.  Le 
Haine,  how  you  can  have  arrived  at  the  know- 
ledfife  of  a  circumstance  which  to  me,  until 
this  instant,  has  been  unknown." 

"  Upon  my  honour,  sir,"  replied  the  ban- 
ker, with  a  sneer,  "  you  are  an  admirable  ar- 
tist, and  had  not  my  information  been  so  very 
accurate,  I  reallv  think  I  mijifht  have  been 
deceived.  Are  you  aware,  sir,  that  this  capi- 
tal contains  an  efficient  police?" 

To  this  insulting  question,  Charles  was  a- 
bout  to  return  a  corresponding  answer,  but 
the  singularity  of  the  circumstance  so  asto- 
nished him,  that  he  merely  stammered  out  an 
incoherent  reply. 

Mr.  Le  Haine  observed  his  confusion,  and 
proceeded — "  You,  sir,  I  presume,  intend  to 
pass  yourself  off  as  the  prolegt  of  Mr.  Rohl- 
berg.  I  have  advice  from  my  worthy  friend, 
to  credit  a  Mr.  Charles  Hermann,  about  to 
enter  the regiment  of  cuirassiers,  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Duhesme,  with  such  and 
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such  sums  of  money,  specified  distinctly.  Of 
course  you  can  produce  that  letter." 

Charles  had  now  recovered  his  astonish- 
ment completely,  and  the  natural  nobleness 
of  spirit  inherent  in  him  spurned  the  base 
suspicion,  as  he  answered — "  Mr.  Le  Haine, 
when  ray  kind  protector  gave  me  the  letter 
which  I  have  most  unfortunatelv  lost,  he  in- 
formed  me,  that  in  his  old  friend  I  should 
find  a  second  parent.  How  well  you,  sir, 
have  fulfilled  his  prediction,  your  own  feel- 
inofs  will  best  tell,  thouofh,  from  the  insultina* 
specimen  I  have  already  received,  I  shall  not 
be  inclined  to  renew  any  attempt  at  future 
intimacy.  Did  not  your  age,  and  the  cer- 
tainty that  your  mind  is  under  some  delusion, 
protect  vou,  1  should  insist  upon  demanding 
that  satisfaction  which  I  have  every  right  to 
expect.  As  it  is,  however,  I  pity  and  despise 
you!" 

"  Mighty  well,  mighty  well !"  replied  Mr. 
Le  Haine,  "  I  have  seen  some  excellent  act- 
ing in  my  time,  both  at  Paris  and  abroad, 
but  this  scene  absolutely  beats  every  thing  I 
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ever  witnessed,  for  a  better  specimen  of  cool 
and  consummate  impudence  I  never  be- 
held." 

Charles  now  could  no  longer  contain  his 
natural  warmth  of  temper  at  this  rude  and 
unexpected  reception,  which,  like  a  sup- 
pressed volcano,  burst  forth,  and  Mr.  Le  Haine 
would  undoubtedly  have  received  some  po- 
tent marks  of  his  resentment,  had  not  an 
event  occurred  quite  as  extraordinary  as  that 
just  related.  As  he  advanced  towards  Mr. 
Le  Haine,  who  retreated  to  the  bell,  with  an 
intention  of  ringing  for  assistance,  the  door 
was  suddenly  flung  open,  and  the  servant  an- 
nounced "  Mr.  Von  Puffendorff." 

Our  worthy  tutor  started  at  the  scene  he 
witnessed,  nor  was  Mr.  Le  Haine  less  sur- 
prised. They  mutually  advanced,  the  former 
exclaiming,  "  Mr.  Le  Haine!"  and  the  latter, 
*'  Mr.  Von  PuffendorfF!"  when  they  rushed 
forward,  and  embraced  as  heartily  as  if  they 
had  been  brothers.  Charles,  if  he  had  be- 
fore been  surprised  at  the  proceedings,  was 
now  more  so,  and  he  waited  to  see  the  ter- 
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mination  of  the  farce  (for  he  could  now  only 
look  upon  it  as  such)  in  silent  amazement. 

*'  This  is  a  most  fortunate  coincidence," 
said  Mr.  Le  Haine,  "  and  promises  complete 
detection  of  yonder  swindler!" 

"Swindler!"  vociferated  Mr.  Von  PutTen- 
dorff,  '*■  swindler  !  mv  gfood  sir,  that  is  a  harsh 
and  unnecessary  term ;  do  you  know  to  whom 
you  apply  if?" 

"  Certainly  I  do,"  replied  3Ir.  Le  Haine, 
"  to  the  pretended  Mr.  Charles  Hermann,  and 
whose  silence  now  at  this  complete  exposure, 
only  convinces  me  more  and  more  of  his  as- 
surance. Really,  3Ir.  Von  Puffendorff,  your 
timely  arrival  saved  me  from  being"  throttled, 
for  this  worthy  gentleman  was  about  to  per- 
form the  hangman's  office,  had  not  vour  well- 
timed  visit  interposed  !" 

"  Upon  my  honour,  my  good  friend,"  said 
Mr.  Von  Puffendorff,  putting  on  one  of  his 
most  dignified  looks,  "  you  are  allowing-  your- 
self extraordinary  licence  of  speech,  and  per- 
mit me  to  say,  that,  had  I  been  aware  of  this 
reception,  both  Mr.  Charles  Hermann  and  mv- 
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self  would  have  refrained  from  permitting 
ourselves  to  be  thus  insulted  !  It  is  carrying 
the  joke  too  far,  Mr.  Le  Haine,  and  puts  on 
the  assumption  either  of  hallucination  on  the 
part  of  your  intellectual  faculties,  or  a  de- 
cided determination  to  misinterpretation,  if 
you  are  in  full  possession  of  them.  That,  sir," 
pointing  to  Charles,  "  is  the  real,  identical, 
and  only  Mr.  Charles  Hermann  with  whom  I 
have  acquaintance,  the  protege  of  Mr.  Rohl- 
berg,  and  my  worthy  and  affectionate  pupil ! 
Oh  !  Charles,  Charles,  that  ever  you  should  be 
suspected  of  being  a  swindler !"  Upon  this  Mr. 
Von  Puffendorff  advanced  towards  his  pupil, 
and  embraced  him  most  affectionately. 

If  Charles  had  been  surprised — if  Mr.  Von 
Puffendorff  had  been  surprised,  what  term 
can  be  applied  to  the  sensations  of  Mr.  Le 
Haine  ;  we  must  say  he  was  petrified !  Re- 
covering a  little  nerve,  he  rang  the  bell,  and 
desired  the  domestic  to  request  the  presence 
of  his  cashier,  L'Argent,  who  speedily  at- 
tended. 

'*  L'Argent,"  said  Mr.    Le  Haine,  with  all 
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the  conciseness  and  regularity  of  business, 
"  did  I  not  receive  a  letter  of  advice  from 
Mr.  Rohlberg",  late  of  Leipsic,  bookseller,  now 
living  in  the  environs  of  Berlin,  the  capital 
of  Prussia,  stating  certain  credit  which  I  was 
to  give  a  Mr.  Charles  Hermann  V 

**  Most  decidedly,  sir,"  replied  the  cashier. 

"  Have  you  not,"  asked  Mr.  Le  Haine, 
"that  identical  paper  in  your  possession,  and 
has  not  the  credit,  to  a  certain  extent,  been 
granted  to  that  Mr.  Charles  Hermann,  who, 
delivered  the  letter  himself?" 

"  Beyond  a  doubt,  sir;  it  is  filed  and  en- 
dorsed, according  to  the  habit  of  our  house," 
replied  L'Argent. 

"  Then,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Le  Haine,  turning  to 
Mr.  Von  PufFendorff,  "  I  presume  you  no 
longer  doubt  the  hallucination  of  my  intellec- 
tual faculties." 

"  Doubt  them,  sir  ;  yes,  I  do,"  vociferated 
Mr.VonPufifendorff,  fuming  and  snuffling  like 
a  stifling  whale,  "  I  doubt  yours,  my  own,  my 
pupils,  Mr.  Rohlberg's,  every  body's  mtellect." 

"  You  are  mad,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Le  Haine. 
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"  I  am  thunderstruck,  sir,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Von  Puffendorff,  "  and  my  pupil  is  also  thun- 
derstruck, sir.  Paris  is  mad,  sir  ;  in  fact,  Mr. 
Le  Haine,  all  the  world  is  mad  I  You  have 
been  imposed  upon,  sir,  infamously  imposed 
upon. — You  had  no  right  to  be  imposed  upon, 
sir.  I'm — I — I — I — I  am  mad!"  Here  poor 
Mr.  Von  PufifendorfFsunk  into  a  chair,  utterly 
breathless  and  exhausted. 

"  It  appears  that  I  have  been  egregiously 
deceived,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Le  Haine,  '*  and 
I  beg-  to  apologize  to  the  real  Mr.  Charles 
Hermann  for  the  insults  I  unintentional! v 
heaped  upon  him.  You,  Mr.  Von  PuffendorfF, 
have  known  me  long,  and  I  flatter  myself  you 
cannot  imaofine  mv  conduct  would  have  been 
so  extraordinary  as  it  must  appear,  had  not 
some  powerful  reason  actuated  me.  Listen 
to  me,  if  you  please,  dispassionately,  and  you 
will  be  as  much  surprised  as  I  have  been." 
Upon  this  Mr.  Le  Haine  rang  the  bell  and 
ordered  refreshments  to  be  placed  in  the  din- 
ing room,  and  to  which  he  at  once  invited 
his  guests.     Upon  the  very  sound  of  refresh- 
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ments  the  ill  humour  of  Mr.  Von  Puffcndortf 
(usually  a  matter  of  momentary  interruption, 
for  he  had  an  excellent  temper)  gradually 
cleared,  like  clouds  of  rain  disappearing  be- 
fore the  sun  and  wind,  and  he  directly  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Ah  !  indeed,  now,  Mr.  Le  Haine,  your 
sentences  have  some  meaning,  before  they 
were  unintellio-ible.  I  am  not  so  unreason- 
able  as  to  refuse  to  listen  to  excuses  which  no 
doubt  are  founded  upon  excellent  discretion. 
What  say  you,  Charles'?  am  I  not  right  in  this 
opinion?" 

"  Unquestionably,"  replied  Charles,  "  i  was 
convinced  3Ir.  Le  Haine  was  acting  upon  a 
false  impression,  consequently  any  reasonable 
apology  will  suffice.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
to  reo-ret  an  intemperance  which  nevertheless 
I  found  it  impossible  to  resist,  and  should  my 
knuckles  have  made  any  impression  upon  the 
neck  of  the  irentleman,  he  must  have  felt  and 
acted  under  such  circumstances  precisely  as 
I  did  myself.  As  for  the  unknown  individual 
who  has  so  audaciouslv  assumed  mv  name,  no 
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doubt  some  time  or  other  I  shall  find  an  op-» 
portimity  of  thanking"  him.  He  may  be  as- 
sured of  this,  that  I  shall  not  forget  to  enquire 
about  him." 

Tiie  servant  now  entered  to  announce  that 
his  master's  orders  had  been  obeyed,  and  to 
which  they  paid  instant  attention.  Mr.  Von 
PufFendorff  felt  blown  by  his  walk  and  argu- 
ment, and  complained  of  the  old  malady  at 
the  stomach,  which  however  speedily  yielded 
to  a  decent  stock  of  some  savory  cold  pie,  and 
several  glasses  of  most  admirable  *  ceil  de 
perdrix,^  winding  up  with  genuine  Martinique 
of  exquisite  (jout  and  fragrance. 

Mr.  Le  Haine  finding  his  guests  cease  from 
their  assaults,  which  however  on  the  part  of 
Charles  occupied  but  a  moderate  time,  com- 
menced his  narrative. 

"  Two  days  ago  only,  I  had  a  card  sent 
to  my  counting-house,  on  which  your  name, 
sir  (bowing  to  Charles)  was  written,  request- 
ing an  interview,  and  to  which  I  instantly  as- 
sented. On  entering-  this  room,  to  which  I 
had  desired  the  person  to  be  shewn,  I  found 
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a  tall,  but  not  very  eleg'ant  youn^  man,  who 
immediately  opened  his  business,  by  asking- 
if  my  name  was  not  Le  Haine,  and  if  I  knew 
a  Mr.  Rohlberg  ;  of  course  to  both  questions 
I  said  yes.  The  stranger  then  presented  me 
with  the  letter  already  mentioned,  and  drew 
upon  me  for  an  hundred  Napoleons,  that  be- 
ing the  specific  sum  named,  fortunately  to 
be  advanced  every  two  months,  and  which 
of  course  he  had.  Anxious  to  pay  every  at- 
tention to  a  protegi  of  my  old  friend  Rohl- 
berg's  (for  whom  you,  Mr.  Von  Puffendorff 
must  know  I  always  entertained  the  hig-hest  es- 
teem)  I  invited  the  false  3Ir.  Charles  Hermann 
to  dinner,  which  however  he  declined  on  that 
day,  but  promised  to  dine  with  me  on  the 
ensuing  one.  To  be  concise,  then,  he  came, 
and  made  himself  very  agreeable,  told  me 
circumstances  which  none  but  a  person  inti- 
mate with  the  family  could  have  known. 
Talked  of  his  intended  union  with  Adelaide, 
and  various  other  subjects ;  all  which  he  ma- 
naged so  adroitly,  that  suspicion,  even  suppos- 
ing that  any  existed,  which  it  did  not,  would  at 
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once  have  been  lulled.  1  gave  him  a  general 
invitation  to  my  house,  for  wliich  he  expressed 
thanks  when  he  left  me.  This  morning,  scarcely 
an  hour  before  your  arrival,  he  called  and  in- 
formed me  that  a  person  using  his  name,  very 
possibly  might  introduce  himself,  describing 
vou  most  accuratelv,  and  beo-fTfino"  that  if  such 
a  circumstance  should  happen,  1  would  have 
vou  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  1  con- 
fess 1  believed  him,  and  your  hesitation  con- 
lirmed  my  belief;  and  1  really  should  have 
acted  up  to  his  advice  had  not  my  kind 
friend,  Mr.  Von  Pulfendorff,  made  so  well- 
timed  and  judicious  an  entrance.  This,  sir, 
(looking  at  Charles)  is  the  whole  account, 
and  I  trust  that  you  will  exculpate  me  from 
any  intentional  insult." 

"  Certainly,  my  good  sir,  certainly,"  replied 
Charles,  "  the  appearance  of  the  letter  was 
sufficient  authority,  and  I  am  not  in  the  least 
surprised  at  what,  I  confess,  at  first,  stag- 
gered me.  I  have  no  idea  who  the  person 
could  have  been,  for  the  fellow  I  suspected  to 
have  stolen  the  letter  was  killed,  and  his  co- 
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adjutor,  who  escaped,  is,  in  no  respect,  such 
an  individual  as  you  represent.  It  surprises 
me  greatly." 

"  It  doesn't  surprise  me,  my  dear  Charles," 
said  Mr.  Von  Puffendorif.  "  The  assumed 
Mr.  Charles  Hermann  is  no  stranofer  to  me, 
and  is  a  worthy  associate  of  the  ruffians  from 
whose  gripe,  thank  heaven,  we  so  miracu- 
lously escaped!  Some  day  or  other  the  law 
will  perform  the  same  kind  office  for  him, 
which  you,  Mr.  Le  Haine,  fancied  my  pu- 
pil was  about  to  perform  for  you,  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  I  am  not  astonished  at  his 
having  an  accurate  knowledge  of  mv  worthy 
friend's  family,  for  he  is  a  nephew,  by  name 
Adolphe  Rohlberg,  but  an  everlasting  dis- 
grace to  the  parent  stock  from  whicli  he  has 
descended  !  Come,  Mr.  Le  Haine — come, 
Charles,  a  toast  if  you  please — to  our  absent 
friends — the  kind  Mr.  Rohlberg  and  his  love- 
ly daughter,  Adelaide !" 

This,  of  course,  met  with  approbation,  and  the 
meeting  now  presented  a  very  different  aspect 
to  what  it  did  on  the  onset,  and  the  only  re- 
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srret  was,  that  so  infamous  a  character  as  Mr. 
Von  PufFendorff  represented  Adolphe  Rohl- 
berg"  to  be,  should  have  been  able  so  adroitly 
to  effect  his  schemes.  To  a  certain  extent, 
however,  they  were  frustrated,  for  the  letter 
of  credit,  though  placed  in  the  side  pocket, 
with  those  of  introduction,  was  separately 
packed,  consequently  the  hundred  Napoleons 
were  the  only  losses  sustained. 

Upon  taking  leave,  Mr.  Von  Puffendorff 
shook  his  old  friend  by  the  hand,  (who,  it  ap- 
peared, he  had  attended  when  on  a  visit  at 
Leipsic  with  Mr.  Rohlberg)  and  told  him,  he 
hoped,  should  he  ever  be  placed  in  a  similar 
emergency  to  that  of  the  morning,  he  might 
be  able  to  find  some  kind  person  to  enter  as 
he  did,  just  ci-propos.  Upon  this  remark,  Mr. 
Le  Haine  smiled,  and  observed  that,  in  fu- 
ture, he  should  be  more  cautious  how  he 
parted  with  his  Napoleons,  or  permitted  him- 
self to  be  so  egregiously  imposed  upon. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


"  The  quiv'ring  lip,  the  eye  unblench'd  by  fear, 
Could  not  control  one  solitary  tear; 
It  fell  so  slowly  down  his  manly  face. 
Oh  !  what  a  sight  that  drop,  on  such  a  place : 
Woman  may  shed,  to  ease  the  bursting  heart, 
Myriads  of  tears,  and  check  the  burning  smart  j 
But  when  deep  agony  subdues  the  mind, 
Man  tries  to  check  the  right  of  womankind. 
And  struggles  firmly  j  though  the  oak  at  last 
Must  sink  and  bend  beneath  the  wintry  blast." 

"  Tale  of  Venice. 


The  tale  now  necessarily  jumps  over  a 
period  of  twelve  months,  during  which  period 
the  positions  and  circumstances  of  our  cha- 
racters underwent  extraordinary  chang-es.  Life 
at  the  best  is  but  a  bubble  ;  and  as  the  brio-ht- 
est  hour  of  that  existence  is  frequently  over- 
cast by  care  and  anxiety,  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  render  ourselves  more  wretched  bv 
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reflecting  on  the  past,  when  the  blessed  future 
holds  out  a  prospect  which  hope  never  allows 
to  be  without  a  charm.  Many,  far  too  many, 
pass  through  the  space  allotted  for  the  breath 
of  man  without  rendering  themselves  either 
useful  or  beneficial ;  and  the  means  which 
have  been  placed  within  their  grasp,  instead 
of  affording  advantages,  act  like  the  plagues 
of  Egypt,  producing  curses  instead  of  bless- 
ings! To  sit  down  quietly,  satisfied  with  the 
allotment  heaven  has  yielded,  is  the  secret 
few  understand.  Yet,  after  all,  the  showy 
glitter  whicli  ample  pecuniary  resources  yield, 
touches  not  the  heart.  Should  that  master- 
spring  require  an  hour  of  tranquillity,  let  it 
be  souofht  amidst  the  still  charms  of  nature — 
let  the  mind  have  a  few  moments'  real  reflec- 
tion, and  the  whole  machine  which  the  Crea- 
tor has  so  powerfully  arranged  will  produce 
a  natural  result — a  convincing,  satisfactory 
result ;  proving  incontestably  that  content, 
and  content  alone,  is  the  real  talisman  of 
earthly  felicity. 

We  must  introduce  our  readers  once  more 
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to  the  residence  of  3Ir.  Uohlberg",  and  pre- 
sent to  their  imagination  that  worthy  man, 
sitting"  in  an  easy  chair,  with  features  shrunk 
and  attenuated  by  sickness;  Adelaide  occu- 
pied close  to  him,  rubbing"  his  hand  (partly 
paralyzed),  and  our  old  friend,  Mr.  Von  Puf- 
fendorff,  occupied  in  perusing  a  ponderous 
folio  volume.  The  countenance  of  Adelaide 
was  pale,  looking  as  if  anxiety  and  fatigue 
had  overcome  the  natural  expression  of  hap- 
piness which  usually  characterized  it.  The 
upward  look  which  she  now  and  then  cast  on 
her  father  spoke  volumes — Adelaide  expect- 
ed to  lose  a  valued  protector,  and  her  face 
told  the  hopeless  and  desponding  tale. 

It  will  be  necessary  here  to  inform  our 
readers  concerning  some  of  the  events  which 
had  transpired  since  Charles  and  Mr.  Von 
PufFendorfF  were  last  before  them.  In  less 
than  a  month  after  that  meeting,  the  for- 
mer joined  his  regiment  with  Karl,  who  en- 
tered as  a  private,  and  3ir.  Von  Puffendorff 
returned  to  Mr.  Rohlbero-'s.  The  campaio-n 
so  disastrous  for  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  had 
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the  finisbin<^  stroke  put  to  it  by  the  victory  at 
Austcrlitz,  in  which  battle  the  Austro-Hussian 
army  was  entirely  defeated.  One  of  the  move- 
ments which  led  to  such  a  decisive  result  was 
achieved  by  the  cavalry,  Murat  dashing 
through  the  enemy's  line,  after  Soult  had 
severed  the  win^fs.  Charles,  notwithstandins: 
the  havoc  which  the  fire  of  the  infantry  made 
in  their  ranks,  still  cheered  his  men  forward,  al- 
though the  greater  part  of  the  officers,  amongst 
whom  was  Colonel  Duhesme,  had  fallen  un- 
der its  severity.  At  the  close  of  the  fight, 
however,  a  spent  cannon-shot  struck  the  horse 
of  Charles,  and,  ere  he  could  extricate  himself 
from  the  trammels,  he  became  a  prisoner  to  the 
Austrians,  and  was  carried  backward  in  their 
flight.  Karl  also  making  an  effort,  which  no- 
thing but  madness  could  have  attempted, 
rushed  alone  into  the  enemy's  squadron,  and 
shared  his  master's  fate.  Mr.  Rohlberg  and 
Adelaide  heard  the  tidings  differently,  for  in 
the  list  of  the  slain  Charles  and  his  faithful 
servant  had  been  numbered,  and  the  blow  fell 
too  heavily  on  the  sinking  frame  of  Mr.  Rohl- 
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berg  not  to  be  serious.  Upon  the  mind  of 
Adelaide  the  impression  was  as  strong,  though 
youth  and  a  good  constitution  enabled  her  to 
bear  a  grief,  which  however  promised  shortly 
to  strike  the  victim  more  fatally. 

As  for  poor  Mr.  Von  Puffendorff,  he  abso- 
lutely lost  his  appetite,  nor  could  he  help 
cursing  the  unfortunate  moment  in  which  his 
beloved  pupil  Charles  had  entered  the  French 
army,  looking  downcast  and  desponding. 

These,  however,  were  not  the  only  troubles 
the  trio  had  to  encounter,  for  the  war  had 
fallen  into  the  bosom  of  their  own  country,  and 
the  gigantic  ambition  of  Napoleon,  which 
threatened  universal  dominion,  had,  after  de- 
featinof  the  Prussians  at  Auerstadt  and  Saal- 
field,  taken  possession  of  Berlin.  Thus,  in  the 
short  space  of  a  month,  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Adelaide  beheld  with  the  most  intense  sfrief 
the  gradual  decay  of  her  dear  father's  bodily 
and  mental  powers;  and  when  she  eagerly 
demanded  to  hear  the  opinion  of  Mr,  Von  Puf- 
fendorff, as  to  the  probable  consequences  of 
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the  disease,  the  worthy  man  looked  at  her  in- 
tently, and  the  large  drops  of  sympathy  which 
severally  gathered  in  the  corner  of  his  eye, 
forbad  any  other  reply  than  that,  which,  how- 
ever, spoke  enough  to  satisfy  Adelaide  of  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  the  case.  Now  and  then 
the  good  tutor  would  look  more  favourable 
upon  the  disease,  and  hope  made  his  general 
demeanour  more  cheerful,  but  the  fatal  symp- 
toms again  returned  with  redoubled  force, 
and  despair  annihilated  the  delusion  under 
which  the  most  sensible  man  now  and  then  too 
freely  indulges.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to 
dwell  too  long  upon  the  varieties  of  a  Pro- 
tean malady.  Occasionally  3Ir.  Rohlberg 
rallied,  but  soon  after  the  bodily  faculties 
sunk  under  the  severity  of  mental  disease. 
In  less  than  a  fortnight  after  the  capture 
of  Berlin  and  the  flight  of  his  beloved  sove- 
reign, Mr.  Rohlberg  died.  A  few  minutes  be- 
fore his  final  separation  from  his  earthly  home, 
the  intellects  became  roused,  and  the  bles- 
sing of  sense,  which  Providence  wisely  or- 
dains should  generally  be  restored  previous 
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to  tlie  last  struo-gle,  enabled  him  to  beg*  Mr. 
Von  PufFendortt'  would  watch  over  his  unpro- 
tected child,  and  see  that  the  world  offered  her 
no  wrong.  The  dving  man  saw  the  ineflTec- 
tual  efforts  made  by  his  friend  to  speak,  but 
there  was  enough  in  his  countenance  to  sa- 
tisfy him,  that  the  desire,  so  anxiously  ex- 
pressed, would  be  attended  to,  and,  ere  Mr. 
Von  Puffendorff  could  master  his  emotion, 
the  venerable  benefactor  and  parent  was  no 
more. 

The  grief  which  Adelaide  and  Mr.  Von  Puf- 
fendorff felt  at  the  loss  of  Mr.  Roldberg,  to 
whom  they  were  so  bound,  one  by  the  ties  of 
nature,  the  other  by  the  almost  equal  claim 
of  gratitude,  was  heavy  indeed.  No  violent 
burst  of  agony  ensued,  but  as  the}^  each  took 
their  stations  at  the  table  where  one  so  be- 
loved long  presided,  the  interchanged  looks 
needed  not  the  interpretation  of  speech. 

Mr.  Rohlberof  had  not  been  a  common  man  : 
he  was  well-informed,  open,  liberal,  and  af- 
fectionate, and  the  loss  such  a  person  creates 
in  a  familv  is  not  easilv  remedied,  for  how 
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few  are  there  who  perform  the  relative  duties 
of  life  so  well  and  conscientiously  as  he  had 
done  ? 

Troubles,  they  say,  seldom  come  alone,  and 
here  the  old  proverb  spoke  truth.  Upon 
opening  the  will  of  Mr.  Rohlberg",  what  could 
exceed  the  horror  of  Adelaide,  or  the  indig- 
nation of  Mr.  Von  Puffendorff,  to  find  that 
every  single  article  possessed  by  the  lament- 
ed deceased  was  made  over  to  Adelaide,  upon 

condition  only  that  she  married Adolphe 

Rohlberff  !  The  will  was  reofularlv  attested, 
and  the  hand-writinof  of  the  deceased  too 
distinct  even  for  Mr.  Von  Puffendorff  to  dis- 
pute ;  yet  that  worthy  man  was  convinced 
some  vile  imposition  had  been  practised, 
knowing,  as  he  did,  the  utter  detestation  in 
which  this  nephew  was  held  by  his  benefactor. 
Adolphe,  a  fit  engine  for  villany,  however 
execrable  or  atrocious,  had  joined  the  enemies 
of  his  countrv,  and  none  had  been  more  re- 
morseless in  the  hour  of  conquest  than  him- 
self; and  when  he  made  his  appearance  to 
claim  the  hand  of  Adelaide,  or  the  possession 
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of  the  estates,  he  met  with  a  decided  refusal. 
This  made  him  more  savag-e,  for  though  he 
had  not  seen   Adelaide  for  some  time,  and 
monev  was  the  darling  idol  of  his  grovelling 
soul,  still  a  decided  refusal,  marked  by  every 
symptom  of  disgust,  stung  him  to  the  quick. 
He  made  a  solemn  oath,    one  abhorred  by 
Heaven,  to  possess  her  or  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt.    Poverty,  he  knew,  was  hard  to  bear, 
and  he  doubted  not,  that  the  poor  and  help- 
less Adelaide  Rohlberg  would  eagerly  seek  a 
union  which  she  now  so  despised.     Adolphe 
had  reckoned  with  the  feelings  of  a  demon, 
and  as  a  demon  resolved  to  pursue  his  help- 
less and  unprotected  cousin.      However,   he 
had  miserably  calculated  to  a  certain  extent, 
for  thouo'h  Adelaide  had  been  nurtured  in  the 
lap  of  luxury  and  plenty,  she  had  not  forgot- 
ten the  lessons  of  her  lost  parent.     He  taught 
her,  that  riches  could  only  confer  happiness 
to  a  virtuous  mind,  and  that  the  possession  of 
wealth,  if  made  subservient  to  base  purposes, 
rendered  the  owner  cursed  and  despised  by 
his  fellow  creatures.     Poverty,  Mr.  Rohlberg 
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stated,  was  hard  to  bear,  but  much  harder 
was  it  to  be  burthened  with  an  evil  conscience 
and  the  hatred  of  those  beneath  us.  With 
such  maxims  as  these  impressed  indelibly  on 
her  mind,  she  prepared  tranquilly  to  leave 
the  home  of  her  infancy,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Mr.  Von  Puffendorff.  Adolphe  ofiered 
pecuniary  aid,  but  it  was  firmly  refused,  and 
bending  their  steps  to  the  cottage  of  poor  old 
Arnold,  they  left  the  roof  so  lately  (for  what 
are  two  years'?)  the  asylum  of  virtue,  charity, 
and  benevolence  :  now  the  abode  of  lust,  ha- 
tred, and  oppression. 

As  the  pair  slowly  winded  down  the  well- 
known  avenue,  not  a  word  was  uttered,  grief 
clinging  too  heavily  to  permit  speech,  or 
even  consolation.  Adelaide,  as  she  passed 
the  parterre  of  flowers  she  had  always  attend- 
ed upon,  as  the  relics  of  Charles's  garden, 
now  appeared  to  feel  at  once  the  deep  and 
irreparable  losses  she  had  sustained,  and 
burst  into  a  passionate  flood  of  tears. 

Mr.  Yon  Puffendorff  had  hitherto  restrained 
his  feelinirs  under  decent  and  manly  bounds, 
but  this  entirely  swept  away  the  stoical  philo- 
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sophy  of  his  sorrow,  and  he  involuntarily 
mingled  his  tears  with  those  of  Adelaide, 

If  the  circumstances  appear  overdrawn,  let 
the  readers  be  assured  they  are  true,  and  that 
the  main  incidents  narrated  in  all  the  stories, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  and  third,  are 
pictures  or  tales  of  "  Human  Nature,"  a  wide 
and  inexhaustible  source,  never  to  be  dried  up 
in  this  world. 

Mr.  Von  PuffendorfF,  after  some  severe 
strug-gles,  gradually  mastered  his  grief,  and 
endeavoured  to  lighten  the  burthen  of  Ade- 
laide's, but  the  task  was  heavier  than  anv 
subject  he  ever  entered  upon.  An  abstruse 
question  in  mathematics,  or  indeed  any  scien- 
tific definition  would  have  been  an  easy  task 
to  have  accomplished.  Here,  however,  was  a 
point  too  difficult  to  be  lightly  surmounted, 
and  as  he  attempted  to  soothe  the  troubles  of 
the  poor  orphan,  he  felt  how  hopeless  a  sor- 
row presented  itself. 

"  Dear  Miss  Adelaide,"  said  the  worthy 
man,  "  endeavour  to  bear  up  against  the  dis- 
pensations of  heaven,  and  remember  that  the 

VOL.  Ill,  L 
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separation  from  our  best  friend  can  be  but  a 
temporary  one.  I  know  how  hard  it  is  to 
fight  against  such  heavy  and  sudden  calamity; 
but  we  are  told  this  life  is  one  of  proba- 
tion, and  that  as  we  pass  the  ordeal  pure,  so 
shall  we  be  rewarded  hereafter.  Cheer  up, 
do,  I  beg"  and  entreat,  Miss  Adelaide." 

]Mr.  Von  Puffendorff  in  these  few  words 
had  performed  prodigies ;  his  voice  at  the 
onset  was  firm  and  soothing,  towards  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  sentence  it  quivered  greatly, 
and  Adelaide  could  observe,  that  however 
her  worthy  old  friend  endeavoured  to  quell 
her  grief,  his  own  was  too  heavy  a  burthen 
to  bear.  She  looked  on  a  face  generally 
smiling  and  joyous,  now  pale  and  length- 
ened, and  the  wretched  countenance  of  Mr. 
Von  Puflfendoff,  as  he  stood  the  imao-e  of 
silent  sorrow,  assisted  more  in  rousing  Ade- 
laide than  any  consolation  could  have  done. 
She  knew  he  was  poor  and  dependant,  and 
when  she  reflected  upon  the  possibility  of 
losing  the  only  remaining  creature,  who  cared 
or  even  sought  for  her  happiness,  she  endea- 
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voiired  to  bear  up  against  the  agony  of  her 
own  mind,  which  had  been  wrecked  almost 
to  the  very  loss  of  reason. 

"  Bless  you !  heaven  bless  you,  Mr.  Von 
PufFendorfF,"  replied  the  lovely  girl,  "  your 
kind  observations  have  roused  me  a  little  from 
the  burst  of  sorrow  which  I  could  not  resist. 
I  feel  still  that  one  faithful  friend  hovers 
round  me,  and  I  ought  to  thank  God  even  for 
that  mercy.  I  will  try  to  struggle  better, 
Mr.  Von  PufFendorfF;  let  me  have  some  lati- 
tude, for  indeed,  indeed,  sir,  my  heart  is  al- 
most broken." 

Here  nature  again  interrupted  the  unfortu- 
nate Adelaide,  and  spoke  too  plainly  to  be 
mistaken,  the  powerful  hold  she  retained  over 
human  passions.  The  old  gentleman  saw  the 
folly  of  keeping  up  the  conversation,  there- 
fore pressing  Adelaide  gently  by  the  hand,  he 
led  her  towards  the  outer  gates,  which  falling 
heavily  backward,  closed  gradually  with  a 
heavy  clang  upon  the  wretched  wanderers, 
as  if  for  ever.  The  vibration  made  them  both 
shudder,  and  though  each   felt  the   solemn 
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tale  the  iron  told,  they  only  noticed  it  by  a 
glance  of  anguish,  and  hurried  rapidly  for- 
ward, thinking  to  check  the  agony  of  their 
hearts  by  velocity  of  motion. 

Fortunately  for  Adelaide,  a  small  yet  inde- 
pendent sum  of  money  had  been  secured  to 
her  by  her  mother,  and  the  amount  having 
accumulated  considerably,  enabled  her  to  live 
without  the  horror  of  looking  forward  to  the 
want  of  bread.  Poverty,  alas!  is  an  evil  that 
breaks  down  many  a  gallant  spirit,  and  which 
in  hopelessness  and  despairing  of  better  pros- 
pects, sinks  at  last  crushed  to  the  grave.  To 
seek  out  such  a  spirit — to  sooth  and  amelio- 
rate the  agony  of  a  breaking  heart,  are  the  attri- 
butes of  heaven,  and  the  man  who  raises  his 
oppressed  sufferer  in  the  race  of  life,  to  com- 
fort and  happiness,  performs  a  duty  imposed 
upon  him  by  his  Maker,  and  cannot  fail  to 
reap  the  reward  a  virtuous  deed  always  meets 
with. 

In  the  humble  dwelling  of  Arnold,  the  gar- 
dener, Adelaide  and  Mr.  Von  Puffendorff 
took  up  their  residence ;  the  former  occupying 
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her  time  in  needle-work,  reading*,  and  paint- 
ing- ;  and  the  latter  finding"  employment  pro- 
fessionally, by  which  means  he  prevented  him- 
self from  becoming  a  dependant  on  his  be- 
loved orphan.  The  death  of  Mr.  Rohlberg 
and  the  loss  of  Charles,  had  broken  the  spirit 
of  Adelaide,  and  though  she  lived  apparently 
tranquil,  not  wishing  to  make  Mr.  Von  Puf- 
fendorff  miserable,  yet  she  thought  incessantly 
of  those  whom  she  never  could  meet  in  this 
life  again,  and  her  existence  consequently 
was  hopeless. 

Adelaide  struggled  for  some  time  against 
the  anxiety  and  trouble  which  she  had  so  re- 
cently endured,  and  an  illness  of  the  most 
alarming  character  threatened  her  very  exist- 
ence. Here  the  skill  and  constant  attention 
of  Mr.  Von  PuffendorfF  rendered  important 
aid;  and  the  good  man  could  not  avoid  bless- 
ino'  an  art  which  enabled  him  to  save  so  va- 
lued  a  life.  The  incessant  care  too  of  her  fe- 
male domestic,  who  had  from  infancy  waited 
upon  Adelaide,  materially  assisted  the  reme- 
dies of  Mr.  Von  Puffendorff,  as  the  most  im- 
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plicit  attention  was  paid  to  his  directions.  He 
had  placed  the  strictest  injunctions  upon 
Ag-atha  regarding  the  necessary  care,  in- 
forming her  that  all  his  efforts  might  be  ren- 
dered abortive  unless  she  attended  to  his 
wishes. 

Old  Arnold  grieved  sadly  at  the  unfortunate 
plight  in  which  his  young  mistress  remained, 
and  was  incessant  in  his  inquiries  concerning 
her  restoration  to  health.  Upon  receiving  an 
answer  either  favourable  or  not,  his  usual  ex- 
clamations followed  :  "Ah!  Mr.  Von  PufFen- 
dorff,  heaven  knows  best!  heaven  knows  best! 
and  directs  accordingly.*' 

One  evening,  when  Adelaide  had  rallied  a 
little  strength,  Mr.  Von  PuffendorfF  returned 
from  the  capital  (Arnold's  cottage  being  in 
its  vicinity)  considerably  agitated ;  nor  could 
she  for  some  time  get  him  to  state  the 
cause  of  his  uneasiness.  Finding  her  alarm- 
ed at  the  silence  he  evidently  wished  to  main- 
tain, he  informed  her  that  in  passing  down  the 
Fredrich  Strasse,  (the  longest  street  in  Ber- 
lin,) that  red-haired  ruffian,  who  had  dogged 
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their  caleche,  and  attacked  Charles  at  the 
cabaret,  had  followed  him  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  cottage  ;  but,  conceiving  some 
villanous  intention  was  in  ag-itation,  he  made 
a  stop  at  a  patient's  house,  and  thus  lost  sight 
of  him.  Adelaide  was  not  so  much  terrified 
as  Mr.  Von  Puffendorfif,  who,  upon  sight  of 
the  villain  smelt  the  powder,  and  heard  the 
whizzing  of  the  bullet  as  distinctly  as  he  did 
the  night  he  was  so  dreadfully  alarmed 
at  the  cabaret,  and  his  fears  were  again 
revived  in  all  their  force.  Adelaide  was 
aware  the  worthy  man  was  fond  of  any 
little  delicacy;  and,  as  she  knew  he  had 
sustained  much  fatigue  during  the  day,  the 
supper  ordered  soon  made  its  appearance. 
The  fragrant  smell  of  the  *'  cotelette'^  speedily 
dispelled  his  fright,  and  he  prepared  to  exe- 
cute justice  upon  the  dish,  smoking  in  all  its 
savoury  odour  ready  for  the  sacrifice.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  tell  our  readers  that  Mr. 
Von  PuffendorfF  was  a  bit  of  an  epicure,  or 
that  his  fancied  ailment  of  the  stomach  occa- 
sionally  existed,  though   he  had   somewhat 
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restrained    the    cravings    of   that   voracious 
organ  within  the  decent  bounds  of  his  current 
expenses.      On   this    day,    however,   he    had 
touched  two  or  three  stray  Frederick  d'ors 
in  the  shape  of  fees;  therefore,  under  the  in- 
viting prospect  before  him,  and  the  kind  re- 
quest from  Adelaide,  who  was  also  in  better 
spirits,  he  permitted  his   appetite    a  famous 
swing.     Fortune,  however,   destined  that  he 
should  not  enjoy  the  good  things  of  this  world 
without  an  occasional   interruption,   and  on 
this  evening  she  was  inclined  to  visit  her  un- 
fortunate votary  with  variety.     Adelaide  ob- 
served how  much  the  poor  old  gentleman  en- 
joyed the  little  supper  she  had  ordered  to  be 
prepared  for  him,  and  was  pleased  to  witness 
the  excellent  relish  with  which  he  devoured 
the  "  cotelette'^  and  its  et  ceteras.     Suddenly 
she  observed  the  countenance,  previously  hap- 
py and  contented,  become  fixed  with  a  gaze 
of  horror,  the  eyes  starting  almost  from  their 
sockets,  and  the  knife  and  fork,  hitherto  bran- 
dished with  so  much  ease  and  dispatch,  fall 
instantly  from  the  nerveless  hands.     Adelaide 
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was  shocked  at  the  sudden  transition,  and  ex- 
pected that  Mr.  Von  PuffendorfF  was  seized 
with  some  fit,  the  consequence  of  indigestion. 
Still  the  gaze  was  fixed  on  one  point,  the  win- 
dow ;  and  she  turned  naturally  to  see  if  any- 
thing could  have  caused  the  immediate  terror 
which  his  features  had  now  assumed.  There 
was  enough  visible  to  paralyze  all  her  strength 
and  resolution,  even  thouo^h  the  sio^ht  was 
transient;  for  as  she  turned  to  look,  the  object 
of  Mr.  Von  PuffendorfF's  alarm  vanished.  She 
made  an  effort  to  rise,  and  ring  the  bell ;  but, 
ere  she  could  accomplish  her  object,  the  cot- 
tage-door was  wrenched  open,  and  the  red- 
haired  ruffian  and  another  cadaverous  fea- 
tured man  threw  a  cloak  over  her  face,  sti- 
fling the  cry  for  aid  she  attempted  to  utter, 
and  bore  her  swiftly  from  the  cottage. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Can  we  ever  forget  it  ?  That  man  is  a  slave, 
And  deserves  not  a  resting  place  with  the  brave  j 
His  bones  cannot  sleep  in  his  native  earth, 
"Who  curses  the  land  which  gave  him  birth  j 
For  him  shall  sound  no  funeral  kneH, 
His  cowardice  shames  the  land  of — Tell ! 


Berlin  at  this  period  was  one  scene  of 
misery;  crime,  therefore,  had  a  fair  chance 
of  escape  in  the  chaotic  state  into  which 
society  had  fallen.  The  king"  of  Prussia  fled 
for  safety  to  Konigsberg",  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  inhabitants,  of  any  considera- 
tion, also  sought  security  in  flight.  The 
Prussians,  naturally  a  military  people,  had 
their  indignation  generally  excited  at  the  usur- 
pation of  their  capital  and  destruction  of  their 
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armies,  and  which  feeling"  rendered  the  yoke  of 
conquest  intolerable.  Mr.Yon  Puffendorff  was 
highly  indignant  when  he  heard  that  Napoleon 
had  intruded  into  the  hallowed  palace  at  Pots- 
dam, yet  rejoiced  to  find  the  French  emperor 
merely  held  possession  of  an  old  w^eapon,  the 
real  sword  and  other  implements  belonging 
to  the  immortal  Frederic,  having  previously 
been  removed.  The  conquerors,  however, 
made  the  inhabitants  feel  the  weight  victory 
usually  holds  over  the  vanquished,  and  neces- 
sity, not  choice,  compelled  even  3Ir.  Von 
Puffendorff  to  restrain  the  indif^nation  he 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  openly  shewing. 

Adolphe  Rohlberg,  previously  to  the  rup- 
ture with  his  native  country,  had  entered  into 
the  French  service ;  and  as  it  offered  every 
prospect  of  advance  to  any  man  of  a  daring 
or  resolute  spirit,  he  found  his  station  pre- 
cisely to  his  mind.  The  desperate  actions  which 
ensued,  notwithstanding  the  victory  jilways 
being  on  the  side  of  the  French,  caused  severe 
loss,  and  promotion  consequently  became  ra- 
pid. Many  hundreds  of  really  meritorious  offi- 
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cers  fell  on  the  field  of  victory,  whilst  Adolphe 
Rolilberg  escaped  even  without  a  scratcli, 
triumphing  in  his  own  elevation,  and  the  de- 
struction of  his  gallant  companions.  The 
courage  (if  we  can  call  it  such,)  possessed  by 
this  traitor  to  his  country  was  fierce  and  impetu- 
ous, rushing  like  a  torrent  with  resistless  force, 
if  unchecked  by  opposition,  but  subsiding  into 
the  flow  of  a  less  important  stream  when 
vigorously  met  and  contended  with.  In  this 
contest,  however,  after  the  termination  of  the 
two  battles  already  named,  Prussia  was  speed- 
ily overwhelmed;  the  rapid  evolutions  and 
astonishing  military  genius  of  Napoleon  anni- 
hilating all  the  slow  yet  bold  manoeuvres  of 
an  enemy,  less  practised  in  the  great  art  of 
war  than  himself. 

Adolphe  Rohlberg  was  just  the  character 
to  advance  himself  in  such  troubled  times,  nor 
did  he  hesitate  in  using  any  means  by  which 
he  could  achieve  the  ends  he  sought.  The 
death  of  his  uncle  had  placed  ample  re- 
sources, to  a  certain  extent,  within  his  grasp, 
and  the  deliberate  villainy   of  his  own  con- 
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duct,  joined  to  the  reckless  character  of  his 
associates,  speedily  dissipated  in  infamy  and 
vice,  that  which  had  been  gained  by  honesty 
and  industry.  The  funds  of  Mr.  Rohlberg 
principally  lay  in  securities,  and  which,  in 
the  present  unsettled  state  of  the  country 
could  be  turned  but  to  little  account,  there- 
fore, for  the  moment,  he  could  only  com- 
mand the  money  held  by  the  banker,  which 
however  was  to  some  considerable  amount. 
The  will  found  was  one  executed  by  the  man 
of  business  Mr.  Rohlberg  generally  employ- 
ed, but  who  unfortunately  happened  to  be  a 
person  with  a  fair  outside  to  the  world,  yet 
associating  with  the  very  lowest  dregs  of  so- 
ciety, amongst  whom  Adolphe  played  a  con- 
spicuous part.  The  arrangement  was  easily 
entered  into,  and  upon  the  promise  of  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  to  be  paid  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  the  death  of  the  uncle,  the 
lawyer,  without  the  least  compunction,  sub- 
stituted the  will  acted  on,  in  room  of  the  real 
testament,  to  which  alone  Mr.  Hohlberg  had 
placed  the  genuine  signature.     Shortly  after 
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this  however,  he  failed  in  business,  and,  driven 
into  the  commission  of  more  fearful  crimes, 
joined  with  Adolphe  in  a  scheme  which  how- 
ever was,  to  a  certain  extent,  frustrated. 

In  consequence  of  the  infamous  habits  of 
Adolphe,  and  the  vile  character  of  his  com- 
panions, his  uncle  would  not  permit  him  to 
visit  the  house,  and  the  villain  resolved  to 
leave  no  plan  unturned  which  promised  to 
further  his  desire  of  revenge.  The  gradual 
decay  of  his  uncle's  powers  promised  a  speedy 
completion  to  his  schemes,  and  he  looked  for- 
ward to  the  death  of  one,  who  had  ever  been 
»  kind  benefactor  to  him,  with  an  indiffer- 
ence, which  nothing  but  his  utter  loss  of  de- 
cency and  virtue  could  account  for.  Nettled 
by  the  quiet  contempt  with  which  Adelaide 
had  treated  him,  he  resolved  to  possess  her, 
and  should  she  when  in  his  power  refuse  to 
become  his  wife,  he  hesitated  not  to  think 
of  making  her  his  mistress.  Looking  only  to 
the  demoniacal  state  of  his  own  mfamous  cha- 
racter, he  expected  that  the  unprotected  girl, 
when  placed  within  his  grasp,  would  willingly 
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accede  to  any  proposal  made,  and  thus  be- 
come a  partner  in  his  iniquity. 

Adolphe  was  perfectly  conscious  that  Ade- 
laide resided  with  Mr.  Von  PuifendorfF,  yet 
he  did  not  exactly  know  where,  nor  could  he, 
in  the  confused  state  of  the  Prussian  capital, 
easily  detect  the  spot.  He  placed,  however, 
on  the  alert,  a  fit  instrument  to  find  a  clue  in 
the  person  of  the  red  moustached  ruffian,  and 
who  had  often  seen  Mr.  Von  PufFendorfF  in 
the  streets  of  Berlin,  and  again  in  the  chaos 
lost  the  track.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  Mr.  Von  PufFendorfF  had  been  dog-ged, 
the  cottage  of  Arnold  was  discovered,  and 
Adolphe  directed  Adelaide  should  be  seized 
and  placed  within  the  asylum  he  had  chosen, 
about  the  dusk  of  eveninfj'  and  which  our 
readers  in  the  last  chapter  find  was  accom- 
plished. 

The  residence  selected  was  about  a  league 
from  Berlin,  within  a  moderate  distance  of 
the  post  town  of  Zehlendorf,  and  close  to 
the  edge  of  a  thick  forest.  The  chateau 
had  been  the  home  of  a  family  of  consider- 
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ation,  possessing"  also  a  splendid  residence 
in  the  capital,  but  whose  domains  had  been 
wasted  by  the  fury  of  war,  and  the  house 
nearly  gutted.  Some  part  of  the  chateau  was 
destroyed,  being  fired  when  it  was  despoiled, 
and  a  place  which  but  a  short  period  before 
had  been  the  quiet  retirement  of  a  happy 
circle,  now  was  ruined  and  desolated  by  the 
hands  of  strife  and  rapine.  The  eastern  wing 
still  remained  entire,  and  silence  alone  reigned 
amidst  the  abode  where  joy  and  revelry  had 
so  lately  held  possession.  All  the  valuable 
articles  had  been  carried  off  either  by  the 
possessors  or  the  French  soldiers,  and  the 
walls  were  the  only  parts  left  in  their  original 
state.  To  this  wing  Adolphe  had  caused  suf- 
ficient furniture  to  be  removed,  and,  under 
the  plea  of  conquest,  took  possession  of  the 
building. 

The  chateau  must  have  been  in  its  day  of 
splendour,  a  building  of  some  consequence; 
but  fire  and  sword  had  rendered  the  spot 
desolate.  It  was  situated  close  to  the  margin 
of  a  small  lake,  and  to  the  right  the  broad 
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stream  of  the  Havel  swept  past  in  swift,  yet 
silent  power.  The  back  view  was  one  con- 
tinued succession  of  forest  scenery,  the  varied 
ever-greens  still  presenting  a  splendid  pros- 
pect, even  though  winter  held  the  sway. 
Zehlendorf  lay  to  the  left,  and  beyond  that  the 
road  leading  to  Berlin,  planted  on  each  side 
with  trees,  was  plainly  visible,  extending  in 
one  uniform  line  to  the  gate  of  the  capital. 
No  residences  were  nearer  the  chateau  than 
those  of  Zehlendorf,  which  was  distant  nearly 
a  mile,  being  the  only  town  or  village  within 
reach.  This  place  was  admirably  calcu- 
lated for  the  purpose  intended,  presenting  a 
secure  retreat  without  the  chance  of  prying 
visitors  to  interfere  with  plans  which  would 
not  bear  looking  into.  Here,  then,  Adolphe 
Rohlberg,  with  some  of  his  reckless  associates, 
carried  on  their  disgusting  revels,  merely 
keeping  an  old  crone  to  pay  attention  to  their 
wants,  and  her  husband  to  look  after  the  cat- 
tle, which  carried  them  to  and  fro.  The  pair 
selected  were  worthy  associates  of  the  crew, 
looking  upon  money  only  as  the  sole  prospect 
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of  life,  and  though  too  cowardly  to  make  any 
open  assaults  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
glittering"  coin,  yet  willing  to  be  quiet  spec- 
tators or  participators  in  any  scheme  of  in- 
famy by  which  it  could  be  gained. 

The  worthy  couple  just  mentioned,   were 
seated  close  to  a  roaring  wood  fire,  possessing 
no  other  light  except  such  as  the  red  flames 
of  the  burning  mass  shot  up  now  and  then 
strongly,  making  the  glare  from  the  size  of 
the  grate  like  the  glowing  light  of  enchantment; 
and  casting  upon  the  features  of  the  man  and 
woman  such  characteristic  shadows  as  to  throw 
out  in  perfection  the  outlines  of  their  atro- 
cious   features.      The    man    was    short    and 
thickset,  with  round  stooping  shoulders,  and 
thouijh  aije  had  softened  down  the  colour  of 
his  dark  locks  into  a  silvery  hue,  it  had  not 
subdued  the  reckless  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance.     Sunken   grey    eyes    with    shaggy 
brows    close    upon     the    sight,    broad    and 
ruo-ged  features  possessing  merely  the  look 
of  sullen  malignity  ;  this  constituted  the  whole 
expression    of  the   frontispiece  of  the   man. 
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His  dress  was  the  common  Prussian  habit,  and 
his  wife  was  likewise  clothed  a  la  mode  de 
paysanne,  though  her  face  was  diametrically 
opposite  in  form  and  expression  to  that  of  her 
husband.  Instead  of  a  broad  and  rough  out- 
line, her  features,  although  manifestly  altered 
by  time,  were  sleek  and  rather  good  looking ; 
but  the  organ  of  expression  which  most  gene- 
rally indicates  the  nature  within,  the  eye,  was 
sharp  and  penetrating,  decidedly  satisfactory 
as  to  cunning  and  duplicity.  A  supper  partly 
demolished  was  scattered  over  the  table,  and 
some  liquor  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
couple,  who  sat  for  some  time  silent  and 
motionless ;  except  when  the  cup  was  passed 
towards  the  mouth,  when  the  smack  of  the 
lips  which  the  man  gave  as  he  placed  the 
vessel  down  upon  the  board,  sounded  like  the 
closino"  of  the  allis^ator's  iaws  when  food  falls 
within  the  receptacle  of  that  voracious  animal 
as  it  silentlv  floats  on  the  waters  of  the  Gano^es 
waiting  for  its  prey.  At  last  the  woman  spoke 
in  a  trembling  and  obsequious  tone. — 

"  Siebold,  do  you  think  it  likely  that  our 
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master  will  arrive  to-night  with  the  dainty 
bargain  he  seeks ;  for,  if  so,  I  must  bestir  my- 
self about  the  apartment  he  has  ordered  to 
be  prepared  *?" 

Siebold  muttered  and  growled  as  he  again 
placed  the  vessel  emptied  on  the  table,  and 
replied — 

"  How  can  I  tell,  you  old  witch,  when  it 
may  please  his  humour  to  be  here?  You 
know,  as  well  as  I,  that  his  fancies  are  as 
changeable  as  the  wind,  and,  like  that  element, 
sometimes  as  rough.  Has  he  not  ordered  the 
room  to  be  in  readiness,  and  is  not  that  enough, 
you  beldame?  Fly,  retreat,  and  prepare,  or 
your  old  bones  may  suffer  if  the  business  lacks 
attention  !  The  residenz  schloss,*  to  be  sure,  is 
not  quite  in  such  good  condition  as  it  was 
some  little  time  back,  nor  is  it  a  very  fitting 
place  for  women,  though  one  already  lives 
here.  But  stop,  while  I  am  prating,  time 
pushes  on,  and,  should  the  stables  be  unfit  for 
the  horses,  my  carcase  may  suffer  as  well  as 
your  bones.  Come  then,  bestir,  and  about 
*  Ducal  chateau. 
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your  business  straight,  and  1*11  to  mine;  for 
should  Colonel  Rohlberg  come  upon  us  now, 
we  should  not  cut  a  very  active  appearance." 

Siebold,  having  said  this,  gave  his  spouse  a 
push  out  at  the  door,  and,  no  doubt,  accele- 
rated her  motions,  for  he  never  talked  of  whole 
bones  without  having  broken  ones  in  his 
view. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  couple  perform- 
ed their  arrangements,  when  carriage-wheels 
were  heard  rolling  swiftly  up  to  the  chateau, 
and,  in  a  few  seconds,  the  vehicle  stopped  at 
the  side  entrance  (the  principal  one  having 
been  destroyed)  and  Colonel  Rohlbergjump- 
ed  out,  receiving  in  his  arms,  from  an  ill- 
looking  red-haired  miscreant  within,  the  in- 
sensible form  of  Adelaide,  whom  he  carefully 
conveyed  to  the  room  assigned  her,  placino* 
the  strictest  injunctions  on  the  woman  to  take 
every  care  of  the  beautiful  creature,  still  in 
a  state  of  stupor.  This  was  enforced  bv  the 
display  of  a  purse  of  silk,  the  meshes  of  w  hich 
pointed  out  a  well  stocked  supplv  of  glitter- 
ing Frederick  d'ors,  and,    as    it  was  a  Ian- 
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guage  perfectly  comprehended  by  the  wretch, 
she  made  a  low  obeisance,  promising  the 
strictest  attention  to  his  orders,  and  which  she 
instantly  performed.  The  beautiful  and  death- 
like countenance  of  Adelaide,  however,touch- 
ed  not  the  heart  of  this  mercenary  woman, 
who,  in  the  payment  offered,  considered  all 
her  exertions  necessary,  not  for  the  safe- 
ty, but  for  the  sacrifice  of  youth  and  inno- 
cence. She  knew  Colonel  Rohlberg  too  well 
to  doubt  his  meaning,  and  he  also  was  indiffer- 
ently acquainted  with  the  persons  selected, 
to  perform  his  infamous  and  unmanly  com- 
mands. 

It  was  some  hours  ere  Adelaide  completely 
revived,  and,  when  she  saw  the  strange  fea- 
tures of  the  woman,  and  the  apartment  so  dif- 
ferent to  the  one  she  had  so  recently  occu- 
pied, the  real  facts  of  her  situation  at  once 
were  before  her.  The  red-visaged  ruffian 
had  been  familiarized  to  her  view  by  the  ac- 
count received  from  Mr.  Von  Puffendorff, 
and  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Adolphe  at 
Paris  convinced  her  of  the  connexion  between 
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them.     If  she,  at  any  time,  had  despaired  at 
the  severe  troubles  which  had  befallen  her, 
hope  of  a  quiet  and  peaceable  retirement  al- 
leviated the  burthen  of  them.     Now,  however, 
one  more  formidable   presented  itself,  and, 
when  she  reflected  upon  the  ill  conduct  of 
Adolphe  and  the  ruffian  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciated, her  helpless  and  wretched  condition 
was  more  agonizing*  to  bear;  for  nothing  but 
death  could  now  save  her  from  destruction. 
She  turned  her  tearful  eye  upon  the  attendant 
so  busied  about  her,  but  the  countenance  was 
not  calculated  to  lead  her  to  expect  sympa- 
thy,  and  the  blow  sorrow   had   hitherto  in- 
flicted  in  this  additional  woe,  overwhelmed 
the  unfortunate  girl  entirely.     One  faint  sigh 
roused  the    woman    from  the  occupation  in 
which  she  was  engaged,  for  garments  suitable 
to  the  wants  of  Adelaide  had  been  carefully 
prepared,  and,  upon  turning,  she  beheld  the 
features  pallid  and  bloodless,  and  to  her  ig- 
norant eye,  stamped  by   the  hand  of  death. 
She  seized  the  hand-bell,  and  rang  it  violently, 
when   Siebold  immediately'  rushed  into  the 
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apartment.    Colonel  Rohlberg  speedily  came, 
upon  the  startling   information  conveyed  to 
him,    and,  finding  some  hope  of  life   exist- 
ing, at  once  ordered  the  horses  to  the  car- 
riage,  into  which  he  sprung,  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring   immediate   medical    aid   from 
Zehlendorf.     The  recent  illness  from  which 
Adelaide  had  scarcely  recovered,  made  her 
bodily  and  mental  faculties  ill  calculated  to 
bear  fatigue,  but,  when  the  impetus  of  the 
journey,  though  short,  was  added  to  the  hor- 
rible thoughts  which  assailed  her  upon  her 
suspicions  being  realized,  the  disease  return- 
ed  with  fresh  violence.      Colonel  Rohlberg 
was   not  long    absent,  bringing  with  him   a 
worthy  and  skilful  practitioner,  who  happened 
to  be  visiting  a  patient  at  the  post-house,  and 
just  starting  off  again  to  Perlin,  when  he  was 
arrested  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  Ade- 
laide. 

The  state  of  the  unhappy  girl  was  alarming; 
for  she  had,  before  the  return  of  Colonel 
Rohlberg,  every  symptom  of  brain  irritation. 
She  raved  incoherently,  calling  upon  Charles 
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and  Mr.Rohlberg  to  save  her  from  destruction  ; 
and  lamenting  in  the  most  piteous  tone,  her 
having  been  carried  away  from  her  friends. 
The  youth  and  extreme  loveliness  of  Adelaide 
made  a  powerful  impression  on  the  surgeon, 
who  suspected  some  foul  usage  had  been  at- 
tempied.  However,  he  most  prudently  re- 
mained silent;  and  immediately  performed  the 
necessary  duties  of  his  profession.  After  the 
abstraction  of  blood,  Adelaide  became  more 
calm,  though  still  wandering  and  incoherent; 
and  upon  the  strong  commands  of  Mr.  Heime, 
she  was  left  under  the  strictest  directions  to 
be  kept  in  a  state  of  repose ;  should  the  me- 
dicines he  had  prescribed,  and  which  it  vrould 
be  necessary  to  procure  instantly  from  Berlin, 
have  the  desired  effect.  Upon  taking  leave, 
he  promised  to  see  the  patient  on  the  morrow, 
as  he  suspected  the  case  might  be  of  danger- 
ous tendency,  and  require  watching.  The  de- 
solate appearance  of  the  house,  and  the  scar- 
city of  attendants,  convinced  the  kind-hearted 
and  liberal  Mr.  Heime,  that  some  scheme  in- 
jurious to  his  fair  patient  was  in  agitation  ; 
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and  he  prepared  his  mind  to  give  such  atten- 
tion as  he  hoped  might  frustrate  the  plan,  if 
within  the  verge  of  possibility.  In  early  life 
Mr.  Heime  had  entered  the  medical  staff  of 
Austria,  in  which  service  he  witnessed  much 
of  the  world  ;  his  knowledge,  therefore,  was 
shrewd  and  penetrating  ;  and,  from  the  me- 
thod in  the  delirious  calls  upon  friends,  which 
Adelaide  used,  althouofh  hiofhlv  excited,  thev 
satisfied  his  mind  of  some  more  deep-seated 
cause  for  a  malady  which  pressed  heavily 
on  the  beautiful  invalid.  3Ir.  Heime  had 
within  a  few  years  settled  in  the  capital  of  his 
native  country ;  where,  from  the  open,  candid, 
and  skilful  manner  in  which  he  alleviated 
the  sick  patient  placed  under  his  care,  with- 
out havinof  recourse  to  that  degfradino;  obse- 
quiousness  of  manner,  adopted  by  many  of 
his  cotemporaries,  he  gradually  not  only  ob- 
tained extensive  practice,  but  gained  a  name 
for  honesty  and  integrity. 

The  state  of  mind  into  v^hich  the  alarming 
condition  of  Adelaide  had  thrown  Colonel 
Rohlberg,  was  dreadful.     Not  that  the   poor 
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orphan's  condition  excited  the  least  spark  of 
pity  in  the  heart  of  this  relentless  persecutor ; 
but  he  considered  that  death  miofht  intervene 
and  rob  him  of  the  victim  selected  for  de- 
struction ;  thus  preventing"  the  revenge  he  had 
anticipated.  The  beauty  of  Adelaide's  per- 
son had  made  a  strong  impression  ;  and 
the  charms  of  nature,  which  were  liberally 
bestowed,  were  lavished  with  an  unsparing 
hand  upon  his  fair  cousin  ;  who,  instead  of 
finding  a  protector  in  her  helpless  condition, 
met  with  an  enemy  fierce  and  implacable. 
Adolphe  had  no  generous  sentiments ;  self, 
and  self  alone,  actuated  his  most  o-rovellino' 
spirit,  which,  however,  in  the  illness  of  Ade- 
laide, was  to  a  certain  degree  quelled.  She 
might  sink  under  the  attack,  when  his  having 
called  in  the  aid  of  a  man  so  well  known  as 
Mr.  Heime,  would  lead  to  some  enquirv  as  to 
her  condition  in  life,  and  his  conduct  might  be 
severely  canvassed.  Under  the  stimuhiting 
effects  of  wine,  however,  his  spirit  again 
mounted  to  its  usual  state  of  audacity;  and, 
in  the  company  of  the  red-moustachcd  ruffian, 
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he  gradually  unfolded  a  plan  which  staggered 
even  the  reckless  audacity  of  his  vile  coadju- 
tor, at  the  unexampled  atrocity  of  its  fea- 
tures. Colonel  Rohlberg*,  however,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  gold,  that  mighty  engine  of  human 
happiness  and  misery,  cajoled  him  into  the 
promise  of  assistance;  and  this  having  been 
settled,  with  the  additional  company  of  Sie- 
bold,  the  rest  of  the  night  and  some  part  of 
the  morning,  were  spent  in  boisterous  mirth, 
until  the  trio  were  completely  overwhelmed 
by  liquor,  and  sunk  under  the  potency  of  its 
efifects  in  a  state  of  filthy  intoxication. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


No  sleep  so  sound  as  that  of  innocence, 
Nor  can  the  drug  administer'd  by  art, 
Tho'  soothing  to  the  mind,  produce  the  calm 
A  tranquil  coiisciewCC  yields. 


Mr.  Von  Puffendorff,  on  hearinsf  the 
piteous  shriek  of  Adelaide,  started  from  the 
seat  to  which  he  had  been  fixed  since  the 
vision  of  the  red-haired  ruffian  at  the  case- 
ment, and  made  an  effort  at  resistance.  It 
was  but  momentary,  however,  for  upon  u 
pistol  being-  presented  point  blank  at  the  head, 
he  sunk  into  it  a^ain  with  a  bitter  groan  of 
ag-onj.  As  she  was  borne  from  the  room  to- 
wards a  vehicle  which  stood  within  a  stone's 
cast  from  the  house,  he  once  more  made  an 
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attempt  to  rush  towards  hor,  but  the  same 
method  of  checking  his  advance  was  had  re- 
course to,  and  with  the  same  decisive  success. 
He  saw  the  carriage  roll  onward  with  great 
velocity,  and  knew  that  the  only  creature  in 
existence  who  had  a  claim  upon  his  heart  was 
drao-ofed  away,  never  probably  to  bless  his 
sio-ht  more.  The  remembrance  of  the  loss  of 
his  kind  benefactor,  Mr.  Rolilberg,  the  death 
of  his  dear  pupil,  Charles,  and  this  last  and 
more  severe  blow  than  all,  smote  heavily  upon 
his  spirits,  and  made  him  wretched  indeed. 
Arnold  now  returned  from  Berlin,  where  he 
had  been  on  some  errand;  and  upon  hearing 
the  loss  they  had  sustained,  mingled  his  grief 
with  that  of  ]Mr.  Von  PuifendorfF,  and  her 
attached  servant.  The  old  man  had  been 
latterly  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  and  the 
sudden  effect  so  severe  a  blow  caused  \ipon 
his  mind,  unhinged  the  slight  fabric  nature 
left  uprearcd.  He  merely  exclaimed, "  Heaven 
knows  best,  and  directs  accordingly,"  when  he 
staggered  forward  and  fell  to  the  ground ;  and 
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upon  being  raised  by  the  aid  of  the  domestic 
and  Mr.  Von  Putfendorflf,  they  placed  in  a 

chair  a corpse  ! 

For  some  days  3Ir.  Von  PuffendorfF  shut 
himself  up  in  his  bedroom,  and  would  admit 
of  no  consolation,  neither  would  he  taste  more 
food  than  was  sufficient  to  sustain  the  wants  of 
life.     The  poor  girl  scarcely  knew  what  plan 
to  adopt,  for  the  countenance  of  the  old  gentle- 
man began  to  look  pale  and  ghastly,  and  his 
mind  evidently  wandered,  for  his  answers  were 
waspish  and  trifling,  and  his  whole  demeanour 
rendered  miserably  forlorn.     The  small  sum 
of  money  which  Adelaide  had  been  in  the 
Jhabit  of  leaving  under  the  care  of  Agatha  for 
current  expences  dwindled,  and  the  purse  now 
merely  contained  a  few  florins.     The   health 
of  Mr.  Von  Putfendorfif  also   began  to  sink 
perceptibly,    and   she    saw   the   necessity   of 
having   some   medical  advice,  yet  knew  not 
how  to  procure  it. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Mr.  Von 
Puff"endorff  was  a  man  of  eccentric  habits,  and 
naturally  of  an  inactive  turn.    In  consequence 
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of  the  destitute  state  of  Adelaide,  he  for 
some  time  exerted  himself  manfully,  and  had 
been  able  to  throw  into  the  general  purse 
more  than  sufficient  to  prevent  himself  from 
being  an  incumbrance.  He  felt  a  pleasure 
m  aiding"  by  his  trifling  means  the  comforts  of 
the  poor  orphan,  so  solemnly  confided  to  his 
trust,  and  he  knew  she  was  the  only  link 
which  bound  him  to  an  irksome  existence. 
Her  helplessness  was  a  stimulus  to  his  exer- 
tions, and  he  endeavoured  on  all  occasions  to 
bear  up  against  the  losses  they  had  individ- 
ually sustained  with  fortitude  and  resignation. 
On  her  abduction,  however,  the  cause  was 
removed,  and  the  only  being  who  could  rouse 
him  from  the  state  of  dejection  into  which  he 
had  fallen,  was  in  as  helpless  a  condition  as 
himself. 

The  small  sum  of  money  Arnold  had  saved, 
was  claimed  by  the  next  of  kin,  and  the  furni- 
ture, in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  Mr.  Von 
PuffendorfF,  was  merely  allowed  to  remain. 
Upon  his  restoration  to  health,  the  heir  in- 
tended  taking   possession    of   the    dwelling. 
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when  Mr.  Von  PufFendorff  would  be  at  once 
bereft  of  a  home,  friends,  and  pecuniary  re- 
sources. 

Under  the  skilful  and  unremitted  attentions 
of  Mr.  Ileime,  Adelaide  gradually  resisted 
the  severity  of  a  disease,  which  undoubtedly 
would  have  destroyed  her,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  kindness  of  that  worthy  man.  He  plainly 
perceived  the  great  improvement  in  his 
patient's  health,  though  he  managed  to  keep 
up  the  pppearance  of  her  still  continuing  in  a 
state  of  dano-er,  flatterins:  himself  that  in  the 
meantime  some  information  might  be  obtained 
from  her  when  she  was  in  a  condition  to  con- 
verse with  him.  He,  however,  could  not  fail 
to  observe  the  close  attendance  of  the  old 
woman,  who  watched  every  movement  with 
the  cunning  of  the  fox,  and  the  sharp  glance 
of  the  lynx.  He  felt  assured  that  when  reason 
was  more  restored  to  his  patient,  he  must 
endeavour  to  converse  in  French,  concluding 
that  the  attendant  was  io-norant  of  that  Ian- 
guage,   and  consequently   before   she   could 
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mention  the  circumstance  to  Colonel  Rohl- 
berg",  he  might  be  able  to  obtain  all  the  in- 
formation he  desired.  Indeed  Mr.  Heime 
felt  an  uncommon  interest  for  the  attenuated 
and  frajj-ile  form  merely  breathing-  by  the  aid 
of  art,  and  whose  existence  might  only  be 
protracted  for  the  purposes  of  villany.  At 
the  next  visit,  he  found  Adelaide  rational  and 
composed,  sufficiently  so  for  him  to  tell  her 
that  he  was  a  sincere  friend.  The  sound  of 
a  voice  assuring  her  of  protection,  and  in  a 
lanoruaore  familiar,  and  in  which  she  had  so 
often  held  conversation  with  Charles,  made 
the  poor  invalid  more  satisfied,  and  the  grate- 
ful look  which  she  turned  on  Mr.  Heime,  con- 
vinced him  that  he  was  comprehended.  He 
begged  she  would  still  keep  up  the  appear- 
ance of  insensibility,  for  by  such  means  he 
could  the  more  readily  effect  the  object  he 
had  in  view  and  keep  up  a  continuance  of 
visits,  which  alone  saved  her  from  the  presence 
of  her  persecutor.  Adelaide,  as  the  tear  of 
joy  at  the  chance  of  deliverance  rolled  down 
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her  pallid  cheek,  was  unable  to  answer  the 
suro'eon,  but  as  she  held  out  her  hand  and 
pressed  that  of  Mr.  Heime  firmly  yet  trem- 
blino'ly,  she  expressed  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  ascertain  that  she  would  accede  to  his 
wishes.  The  old  woman  had  endeavoured 
to  comprehend  the  meaning*  of  the  words,  but 
the  few  sentences  which  passed  were  in  a  lan- 
ofuagfe  totally  unintellioible  to  her,  and  she 
could  only  fj'aze  on  the  scene  with  stupid  won- 
der. She  observed  the  pressure  of  the  hand,  and 
found  that  the  patient  seemed  to  understand 
what  had  been  stated,  and  this  to  a  certain 
extent  was  sufficient  information,  which  she 
resolved  to  mention  to  her  master. 

As  Mr.  Heime  was  descendinof  the  stairs  to 
leave  the  Chateau,  he  met  Colonel  Rohlbero-, 
who  begged  to  have  a  few  moments'  conversa- 
tion. To  this  of  course  3Ir.  Heime  acceded, 
though  he  could  not  imagine  what  the  pur- 
port of  it  could  be.  Having  taken  a  seat, 
Adolphe  spoke,  "  Pray,  Mr.  Heim.e,  is  there 
any  prospect  of  the  invalid  recoverino^  her 
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Strength  speedily,  for  I  am  anxious  to  have  her 
removed  from  the  Chateau  to  my  family  resi- 
dence, where  the  air  I  fancy  might  assist  her? 
This  place  is  damp,  and  the  moist  dews  from 
the  lake  not  very  likely  to  benefit,  I  should 
imagine,  a  complaint  like  that  of  Adelaide's." 

"  Colonel  Rohlberg,"  replied  the  surgeon, 
"the  trouble  under  which  my  patient  labours, 
appears  more  mental  than  bodily,  consequently 
tranquillity  is  the  main  point  1  aim  at  in  the 
treatment  of  her  malady.  Keep  her  quiet, 
my  good  sir,  and  1  will  be  responsible  for 
her  ultimate  recovery.  Irritate  her  bv  an 
attempt  even  at  removal,  and  the  consequences 
decidedly  will  be  fatal.  You  must  be  aware, 
Colonel  Rohlberg,  that  my  opinion  is  formed 
upon  extensive  experience, andthatspeakingso 
decisively,  is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  rendering 
my  professional  skill  beneficial  to  mv  patient 
and  creditable  to  myself.  She  cannot,  must 
not  at  present  be  disturbed. 

This  decided  answer  convinced  Adolphe 
that  Mr.  Heime  was  a  man  who  would  not  be 
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tampered  with,  and  though  he  cursed  himself 
inwardly  for  not  having"  selected  a  more  easy 
person  to  deal  with,  yet  was  compelled  to 
smother  up  his  anger,  which  galled  and  fretted 
him  dreadfully.  He  knew  that  gentleman 
possessed  considerable  repute,  and  that  his 
name  stood  high  at  Berlin  ;  so  that  it  would 
be  no  easy  matter  to  set  his  opinion  aside. 
All  this  passed  through  his  mind  instantaneous- 
ly, and  though  he  endeavoured  in  answering 
Mr.  Heime  to  stifle  the  irritation  of  his  feelings, 
his  perturbation  was  not  lost  upon  the  acute 
observation  of  the  surgeon, 

*'  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Heime,  for  even  suppos- 
ing your  judgment  could  be  in  error,  but  I 
hope  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  consider  my 
anxious  wish  for  the  recovery  of  Adelaide  as 
the  sole  cause  for  this  apparent  rudeness." 

"  1  beg.  Colonel  Rohlberg,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Heime,  who  rose  to  depart,  "  that  vou  will  not 
mention  it.  You  asked  for  my  opinion,  and 
I  have  given  it,  and,  depend  upon  it,  that  any 
attempt  at  removing  Adelaide  in  her  present 
state  would  instantly  be  fatal."     Having  said 
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this,  he  made  a  slight  bend  of  the  head  to 
Adolphe  and  left  the  Chateau  for  Berlin. 

Adolphe  at  this  manly  yet  cool  reply  of  Mr. 
Heime's,  felt  almost  maddened,  nor  could  he 
much  longer  have  retained  his  fierce  passions 
under  the  decent  bounds  of  restraint.  The 
abrupt  departure  therefore  of  that  gentleman 
permitted  him  to  have  a  full  swing  for  his 
rage,  and  he  strode  up  and  down  the  apart- 
ment cursing  vehemently  his  own  folly  at 
having  employed  so  punctilious  a  man,  and 
at  the  obstinate  nature  of  the  malady  under 
which  Adelaide  suffered.  Just  as  his  anger 
was  at  its  height,  the  old  woman  stood 
before  him,  bobbing  and  curtseying,  vainly 
endeavouring  to  attract  attention.  At  last, 
however,  finding  all  her  efforts  ineffectual,  she 
gave  a  loud  hem,  which  produced  the  results 
contemplated,  for  Colonel  Rohlberg  started 
and  turned  round,  fiercely  exclaiming — 

"  How  now,  woman — what  is't  brings  you 
here? — is  your  mistress  worse,  or  have  you  to 
tell  me  she  is  dead?  Say  not  that  word,  or 
'twill   be   the  last    you    ever  utter.      Speak, 
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wliat  want  you  liere  ? — Am  1  to  be  answered  ? 
Out  with  it,  wretch,  if  you  would  not  that  \ 
should  stifle  you."  The  advance  of  Colonel 
Rohlberof,  with  furv  in  his  looks,  roused  the  old 
woman  from  the  paralysing-  effects  of  fear, 
which  had  taken  possession  of  her  upon  his 
fierce  questions,  and  she  muttered  out — 

"Lord  preserve  us,  sir,  you  have  almost 
•made  me  foro-et  what  I  had  to  communicate. 
Let  me  take  a  few  moments'  breath  and  you 
«hall  hear.  Mistress  Adelaide  is  not  dead 
however,  but  better,  much  better." 

*'How  know  you  that,  woman?"  said  Colonel 
Rohlberg",  interrupting  her.  *' Are  you  so 
much  nearer  in  calculation  than  the  skilful 
man  who  even  now  told  me  she  was  in  a 
dangerous  plight,  or  would  you  play  upon  mv 
feelings  for  the  sake  of  gain?  Beldame!" 
shouted  out  Adolphe,  his  voice  quiverino- 
with  passion,  "you  come  in  evil  hour,  when 
my  feelings  are  on  the  rack,  and  torture  me 
to  madness.  Say  at  once  and  without  hesita- 
tion, what  made  you  utter  that  falsehood? 
What!  are  you  afraid?  Oh!  idiot,  idiot  that 
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I  am,  to  be  troubled  by  such  a  tool — begone, 
woman,  while  you  are  safe." 

**  Falsehood!''  shouted  out  the  woman, 
whose  courage  rose  upon  the  supposition  that 
she  would  tell  an  untruth,  "falsehood!  You 
are  deceived.  Colonel  Rohlberg,  much  de- 
ceived, the  lady  is  better,  and  understands 
very  well  what  is  said  to  her  bv  the  suro^eon  ; 
for  though  he  spoke  in  words  that  I  did  not 
exactly  understand,  yet  they  were  quite  in- 
telliofible  to  her.  I  observed  Mistress  Ade- 
laide's  looks,  and  found  she  appeared  more 
cheerful  upon  the  business.  If  you  choose  to 
be  angry  with  those  who  are  anxious  about 
your  interest,  in  future  I  shall  be  dumb." 

"  Woman  !"  exclaimed  Adolphe,  eagerly, 
"  if  you  can  only  prove  what  you  have  even 
now  stated,  your  reward  shall  be  ample.  Do 
you  imagine  that  the  surgeon  is  aware  of  the 
name  of  his  patient  V 

"  Of  that  1  am  not  certain,"  replied  the 
woman,  "for  I  have  already  said  they  talked 
in  a  foreign  language.  Mistress  Adelaide^ 
however,  was  too  weak  to  say  much,  therefore 
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I  do  not  think  3Ir.  Heime  learnt  that  secret, 
though  he  seemed  to  know  that  there  was 
some  wrong  intended  her." 

"  Then  we  will  take  excellent  care  that  the 
interview  he  has  just  had  shall  be  his  last," 
replied  Adolphe.  "  She  must,  she  shall  be 
removed,  for  I  am  now  convinced  the  scheme 
is  to  keep  her  in  pretended  danger  until 
some  plan  may  be  arranged  for  an  escape. 
No,  no,  Adelaide,  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
that  you  shall  be  mine,  and  nothing  but  death 
shall  rescue  you  from  my  grasp.  Tell  Sie- 
bold  and  Glaube  that  I  wish  to  consult  with 
them  in  the  usual  apartment,  and  at  once. 
Begone,  woman,  and  do  my  errand !"  The  last 
words  were  accompanied  by  a  fierce  look  and 
a  heavy  stamp  with  the  foot,  which  tokens  of 
anofer  Dame  Siebold  knew  were  indicative  oi 
passion  of  no  trifling  character,  therefore  she 
moved  away  quickly  to  execute  his  com- 
mands. 

Adolphe,  upon  consideration,  found  he  had 
ventured  upon  dangerous  ground  in  having 
carriedofiP  Adelaide,  and  then  being  compelled 
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to  call  in  aid  which  rendered  lier  retreat 
known.  Mr.  Heime,  he  was  convinced,  was 
interested  for  her  safety  ;  and  no  doubt  upon 
discovering  who  she  was,  and  how  she  had  been 
dragged  away,  would  demand  her  release, 
and  which  Adolphe  could  not  deny.  The 
present  confused  state  of  the  capital  made  his 
scheme  so  far  successful  ;  but  although  an 
officer  in  the  French  army,  yet  he  knew  that 
the  Emperor  had  commanded  the  strictest 
attention  should  be  observed  towards  the  help- 
less citizens,  and  punished  any  infraction  of 
military  discipline  by  death. 

What  was  to  be  done  must  be  done  quickly, 
and  in  going  to  confer  with  his  coadjutors,  he 
would  find  spirits  as  fierce,  though  not  so  art- 
ful probably  as  his  own. 

Adolphe  upon  entering  the  room,  (the  only 
one  in  fact  habitable  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Chateau,)  found  Siebold  and  Glaube 
already  waiting  for  him,  when  he  immediately 
entered  upon  the  subject  of  Adelaide.  The 
surgeon  whom  he  had  been  compelled  to  call 
in  owing  to  her  alarming  illness,  he  informed 
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them  was  too  much  interested  for  his  patient, 
and  probably  might  seek  some  means  of 
Sfettino'  her  awav  when  her  health  was  more 
established.  He  mentioned  what  the  old 
woman  had  observed,  and  asked  their  opinion 
as  to  a  fitting"  place  to  remove  her,  so  that  3Ir. 
Heime  should  not  ao-ain  have  an  interview. 

"In  my  opinion,"  said  the  red-moustached 
niflSan,  Glaube,  "  she  cannot  be  in  a  safer 
place  than  the  one  she  now  occupies,  so  far  as 
the  Chateau  is  concerned.  Let  her  be  brou2"ht 
to  this  apartment,  and  we  can  easilv  take  pos- 
session of  her  room,  it  can  then  be  said  that, 
upon  her  own  wish,  you  have  removed  her 
carefully  amidst  her  friends,  and  that  after  all 
will  be  the  truth,  for  I'll  be  bound  no  friends 
can  keep  her  safer  or  more  secure." 

"That  may  be  very  true,"'  exchiimed  Sie- 
bold,  "but  suppose  she  dies  during  the  remo- 
val, shall  we  not  be  responsible  for  her  death? 
Not  that  1  should  mind  it  a  florin  were  Mr. 
Heime  unacquainted  with  her  being  here,  but 
that  being  the  case,  it  makes  the  aflair  ha- 
zardous." 
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"Cur!"  said  Glaube,  "suppose  slie  does 
sink,  why  so  much  the  better  as  the  matter 
runs.  That  will  end  the  business  at  once,  for 
she  can  then  but  be 

"  What?*'  asked  Colonel  Rohlberg",  eagerly, 

"Buried!"  replied  Glaube,  with  the  same 
cool  impudence,  making*  even  the  reckless 
villains  with  whom  he  was  conversing,  shudder 
at  the  hollow  and  cruel  tone  of  his  reply. 
It  was  but  momentary,  however,  for,  like  the 
last  breath  of  life,  it  existed  for  a  short  moment 
and  then  expired. 

"  But,  suppose,"  enquired  Adolphe,  "  Mr. 
Heime  credits  not  the  tale,  and  insists  up- 
on searching  the  Chateau,  what  remedy  can 
then  be  provided?" 

"  Resistance,  to  be  sure,  Colonel,"  replied 
Glaube ;  "  a  pistol  bullet  silences  all  en- 
quiries." This  was  followed  by  a  loyv  growl, 
or,  as  the  fellow  intended  it,  a  laugh,  chuck- 
ling at  the  supposed  ingenuity  of  his  infamous 
schemes. 

"  Feasible  and  true,  as  far  as  the  pistol  bul- 
let is    concerned,  but    hazardous  still,"  ex- 
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claimed  Siebold ;  "  Mr.  Heime  has  friends 
at  Berlin:  he  is  well  known,  and  mio-ht  in- 
stantly  be  missed;  search  would  be  made 
without  delay,  and,  as  he  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  his  servants,  I  don't  see  how  this 
scheme  could  be  accomplished." 

"Coward,  fool!"  retorted  Glaube,  "cannot 
we  silence  the  servants  as  well  as  the  master  V 

"  No  doubt  we  could,"  answered  Siebold, 
fiercely,  "  but  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to 
bury  the  carriage,  though  you  seem  to  think 
the  rest  could  so  readily  be  accomplished!" 

"Why  not?  Hasn't  nature  provided  a 
deep  and  silent  resting  place,  close  to  the 
Chateau?" 

"  What,  the  Lake?"  said  Colonel  Rohlberg, 
with  a  wild  and  hurried  expression  of  counte- 
nance, as  if  unconscious  of  the  question  he 
asked. 

"  Aye,  to  be  sure  !  A  grave  deep  enough, 
i  warrant,  to  silence  half  Berlin,"  replied 
Glaube,  "  and  a  dumb  witness,  so  that  we 
need  not  fear  tales  being  told.  How  now, 
Colonel,  what  makes  you  look  so  down-heart- 
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ed?  Does  not  the  plan  I  have  stated  please 
you?" 

Colonel  Rohlberg,  upon  the  conversation 
between hismost  infamous  associates,remained 
with  his  forehead  resting  on  his  hand,  with  the 
attitude  and  look  of  total  abstraction,  and  was 
roused,  by  the  interrogatory  of  Glaube,  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject  of  debate.  Starting, 
as  if  some  horrible  object  had  presented  it- 
self, he  seized  the  wine  flask,  and  hastily  emp- 
tied the  contents  into  a  goblet,  and  drank  it 
eagerly,  wliich  having  done,  he  replied,  but 
with  hesitating  speech, 

"  I  know  not  what  to  do,  Glaube  ;  the  cir- 
cumstances are  difficult,  and  it  requires  time 
and  reflection  ere  I  can  decide.  Of  one 
thing,  however,  I  am  certain,  which  is,  that 
another  interview  between  Mr.  Heime  and 
Adelaide  must  be  prevented  at  any  risk.  To 
avoid  this  is  the  main  point,  and  much,  much 
must  be  hazarded  to  accomplish  it.  Any  at- 
tempt at  moving  her  might  be  fatal,  in  her 
present  nervous  state,  and  I  should  not  wish 
to  have  her  death  to  answer  for,  that  would 
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be  fearful  and  must  not  be  !     How  can   the 
plan  be  carried  into  execution'?" 

"  Easy  enough,  Colonel,"  replied  Glaube; 
"  give  lier,  in  some  drink,  a  dose  of  opium,  and, 
when  she  sinks  under  its  drowsy  effects,  have 
her  quietly  carried  into  this  room.  Let  Dame 
Siebold  chano^e  her  ofarments  and  alter  her 
mode  of  speech,  when  the  ladv  mav  fancv  she 
has  been  moved  some  distance,  and,  under 
that  impression,  despairing  of  aid,  come  to 
the  terms  you  wish.  Is  there  anv  vast  diffi- 
culty in  this?" 

*'  None,  Glaube,  none  !"  exclaimed  Colonel 
Rohlberg,  "it  is  an  admirable  thought,  and 
shall  be  executed  at  once.  But,  where  can 
we  get  the  opiate  ?'' 

"  I  have  it  here,"  replied  the  villain,  draw- 
ing a  small  phial  from  his  bosom  ;  "for,  should 
the  pinch  run  hard  with  me,  I  carrv  it  about 
to  save  the  hangman  trouble.  A  few  drops 
mixed  with  liquor  of  any  kind,  would  produce 
heavy  sleep,  and,  the  whole  swallowed  at  once, 
an  immediate  and  everlastin£f  one.  'Tis  a 
potent  preparation  !" 
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"Give  it  to  me,  then,"  said  Adolphe,  "and 
I  will  advise  the  woman  of  its  power.  It  shall 
be  administered  to  night,  to-morrow  may  be 
too  late  !'' 

Siebold  looked  at  the  phial  with  a  grin  of 
surprise,  and,  accompanied  by  Glaube,  went 
to  seek  his  wife,  to  give  her  the  necessary  in- 
structions concerning  its  virtues.  Colonel 
Rohlberg  swallowed  bumper  after  bumper  in 
order  to  drown  the  stings  of  conscience,  and 
which  at  last  he  accomplished  by  complete 
intoxication.  Inebriety  is  a  method  too  often 
pursued  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on,  under 
a  state  of  temporary  excitement,  any  bold  or 
hazardous  scheme.  It  is  a  desperate  resort, 
only  adding  to  the  depth  of  misery  into  which, 
at  last,  the  wretched  culprit  must  inevitably 
be  plunged,  and  from  whence  there  is  no  sal- 
vation. 

Such  was  the  case  with  Adolphe;  memory, 
too  tenacious,  urged  him  for  evil  deeds,  and 
he  ever  attempted  to  overwhelm  its  power  by 
stupefaction. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

And  even  handed  justice  falls 

On  all  the  guilty  crew  j 
Amidst  their  own  unhallow'd  walls, 

The  fierce  blade  veng-eance  drew. 

The  polish'd  steel  was  crimson'd  o'er, 

With  dark  ensanguin'd  stain  5 
The  weapon,  wet  with  murd'rous  gore, 

DroppM  fast  its  blood-red  rain. 

About  the  usual  hour  on  the  follovving-  day 
Mr.  Heime  came  to  visit  his  patient.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  he  was  accompanied  by  a 
young  medical  friend,  on  whose  opinion  he 
professed  to  place  reliance,  and  whom  he 
wished  to  see  Adelaide.  To  his  utter  surprise, 
however,  he  was  informed  that  the  invalid  had 
been  removed,  under  the  care  of  her  female 
friends,  to  some  distance,  and  at  her  own  wish. 

VOL,  III.  N 
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Mr.  Heime  credited  not  this  tale,  for  he  had 
strong'  suspicions  from  the  first  that  some 
scheme  of  treachery  was  in  progress  towards 
his  unfortunate  patient,  and  his  opinion  now 
was  confirmed.  He  insisted,  however,  upon 
visiting  the  room,  and  beckoned  to  a  domestic 
on  the  outside  of  the  c«/ec/ieto  attend  upon  them 
for  that  purpose,  and  who  speedily  answered 
the  summons.  Upon  the  entrance  of  Siebold 
to  conduct  them  to  the  lately  occupied  apart- 
ment of  Adelaide,  both  his  youns"  friend  and 
the  servant  started,  exchanging  glances  of 
surprise.  However,  they  quickly  subsided, 
thouofh  Mr.  Heime  felt  convinced  there  wej*e 
sufficient  grounds  for  the  apparent  astonish- 
ment expressed  in  their  countenances,  and 
waited  in  silence  for  an  explanation.  During 
his  short  absence,  the  room  had  undergone  a 
magical  transformation,  for,  in  the  place  of  an 
elegant  thouofh  frao^ile  invalid  extended  on  a 
bed  of  handsome  construction,  they  beheld 
Colonel  Rohlberg  and  Glaube  seated  as  if  in 
expectation  of  their  arrival,  and  who  rose  on 
their  entrance.     Adolphe,  with  an  easy  assu- 
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ranee,  advanced  towards  Mr.  Heime,  and 
beg-an  to  apologize  for  not  having  been  able 
to  send  him  word  of  his  patient's  departure ; 
but  the  suddenness  of  the  arrival  of  her  friends, 
and  the  preparation  for  the  journey  occupied 
so  much  time,  that  he  found  it  impossible. 

"  Colonel  Rohlberg,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Heime, 
with  a  stern  expression  of  countenance,  *' jou 
must  excuse  my  yielding  any  credit  to  this 
tale."  Upon  this  observation  Adolphe  started, 
placed  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  and  was 
about  to  make  a  fierce  reply  : — a  waive  of  the 
hand,  however,  from  the  surgeon,  checked  his 
impetuous  temper,  and  he  waited  sullenlv  to 
hear  his  observations.  "Think  not.  Colonel 
Rohlberg,"  continued  Mr.  Heime,  "that  I 
am  so  easily  deceived;  mv  patient's  streno-th 
was  unequal  to  a  long,  or  even  a  short  journev, 
therefore  she  must  be  still  under  this  roof. 
You  may  imagine,  sir,  she  is  unknown,  but  on 
that  point  I  will  undeceive  you  at  once.  I 
come  to  demand  at  your  hands  the  safe  resto- 
ration   of  my   poor    invalid   to   the   care   of 

N  2 
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friends,  and  expect  you  will  accede  quietly  to 
my  request." 

"  Mr.  Heime,"  replied  Adolphe,  unable  any 
lonorer  to  restrain  tlie  fierceness  of  his  wild 
spirit,  "  I  had  lately  a  high  opinion  of  your 
sagacity,  but  when  you  insist  upon  the  deli- 
very of  your  patient  from  the  hands  of  the 
only  relative  she  has  in  existence,  I  can  only 
smile  at  the  absurdity  of  the  demand." 

"  My  sagacity,"  continued  Mr.  Heime,  with 
the  most  contemptuous  coolness,  **  has  been 
crreater  probable  than  Colonel  Rohlberg  may 
imagine,  and  of  that  he  shall  have  ample 
proof,  unless  the  unfortunate  object  of  his 
cowardly  attack  is  at  once  yielded.  To  be 
brief,  sir,  and  to  convince  you  my  informa- 
tion is  correct,  I  again  demand  the  person  of 
Adelaide  Rohlberg.  She  is  your  cousin,  1 
understand,  and  though  the  only  existing 
relative  she  has,  you  have  been  her  basest 
and  most  relentless  persecutor.  Am  I  to  have 
an  immediate  answer.  Colonel  Rohlberg?" 

Adolphe,  at  this  bold  and  somewhat  abrupt 
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demand  of  Mr.  Heime's,  was  absolutely  stu- 
pified  with  astonishment;  nor  could  he  for 
some  seconds  recover  the  bold  determination 
with  which  it  had  been  made.  He  found 
himself  driven  to  a  stake,  and  resolved  to  face 
out  the  surg-eon,  who,  after  all,  mig-ht  not 
possess  anj  power  to  enforce  a  demand  so 
per-emptorily  made.  Endeavouring  to  hide, 
under  an  apparent  easy  assurance,  the  agita- 
tion of  his  mind,  he  answered — 

"  Does  3Ir.  Heime  imagine  that  I  can  be 
capable  of  uttering  a  wilful  falsehood  ;  or  can 
he  suppose  that  I  am  to  be  intimidated  by 
bold  looks  or  impudent  demands,  which  can 
only  meet  with  a  contemptuous  answer? 
Adolphe  Eohlberg  is  not  a  man  to  be  insulted 
with  impunity,  and  would  advise  Mr.  Heime 
to  be  more  guarded  in  his  future  speech." 

"  Adolphe  Rohlberg,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Heime,  "  is  a 

"  What?"  said  Colonel  Rohlberg,  walking 
up  fiercely,  and  with  an  evident  intention  of 
intimidation,  "  What,  sir,  is  Adolphe  Rohl- 
berg r* 
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*'  A  villain,  an  execrable  villain,"  retorted 
Mr.  Heime,  "  and  shall  repent  his  bold  defi- 
ance V 

Adolphe  turned  upon  Mr.  Heime  a  look  of 
unutterable  rage,  and  would  have  slain  him 
on  the  spot,  had  he  not  observed  a  demonstra- 
tion of  hostility  on  the  part  of  his  friend,  who 
advanced  boldly  to  his  aid.  The  person  of 
the  stranger  was  tall,  and  the  frame  well  and 
vigorously  moulded.  The  countenance  was 
bold  and  handsome,  and  the  dark  "  mous- 
tache," which  shaded  the  upper  lip,  added 
much  to  the  manly  expression  of  features 
which  a  dark  and  intelligent  eye,  evidently 
burning  with  indignation,  lit  up  with  an  air  of 
proud  defiance.  There  was  an  indescribable 
something  about  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Heime*s  friend  that  made  Adolphe  quail.  He 
felt  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  superior,  and 
the  frantic  and  enraged  expression  of  his 
face  gradually  sunk  into  a  subdued  look  of 
attention  as  the  stranger  spoke. 

*'  It  would  be  better  were  Colonel  Rohlberg 
a  little  more  ingenuous.     There  are  fearful 
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and  heavy  accounts  to  be  struck,  when  the 
balance  may  be  too  weighty  for  him  to  stand 
against.  As  the  question,  so  properly  put  by 
Mr.  Heime  remains  unsatisfied,  a  friend  of  the 
deceased  Charles  Hermann,  who  has  the  in- 
terest of  Adelaide  Rohlberg  at  heart,  requests 
that  she  may  be  given  up  to  the  guardianship 
of  Mr.  Von  PufFendorff,  to  whose  care  she  was 
bequeathed  by  a  dying  parent,  and  whose 
grief  at  her  loss  has  been  almost  fatal  to  him. 
Is  he  to  be  answered  ?" 

At  the  mention  of  the  death  of  Charles 
Hermann  a  smile  of  triumphant  malice  shot 
athwart  the  almost  livid  features  of  Adolphe, 
and  he  at  once  regained  the  consequence  he 
had  decidedly  lost.  Drawing  up  his  tall  and 
gaunt  frame  to  its  full  height,  he  replied, 
hauofhtilv — 

"  He  is  to  be  answered  thus !  when  a 
stronger  claim  than  Mr.  Von  Puffendorff's  can 
be  produced.  Colonel  Ilohlberg  will  attend 
to  it — till  then  he  refuses  a  reply  to  other 
interrogatories.     Now,  sir,  are  you  satisfied?" 

"  Not  exactly,"  replied  the  stranger.   "  Am 
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I  distinctly  to  understand  that  Adolphe  Rohl- 
berg-  disowns  the  abduction  of  his  cousin 
Adelaide,  and  that  he  positively  denies  her 
being*,  at  this  moment,  confined  under  the 
roof  of  this  Chateau  ?" 

"  I  disown  nothing— I  deny  nothing,"  ex- 
claimed Adolphe  dogg'edly,"and  would  advise 
this  person,"  pointing  to  the  stranger,  and 
addressing  Mr.  Heime,  "  to  desist  from  further 
importunities.     They  may  be  fatal  to  both  V\ 

"  They  may,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  but, 
ere  the  catastrophe  happens,  Colonel  Rohl- 
berg  shall  have  a  few  moments  for  reflection. 
Once  again  the  final  demand  is  made — Ade- 
laide liohlberg,  or  destruction  V 

"  I  take  the  latter  alternative,"  shouted  out 
Colonel  Rohlberg,  "  and  thus  it  falls."  Upon 
uttering  these  words,  he  drew  his  sword,  and 
attempted  to  make  a  desperate  thrust  at  his 
opponent,  who  merely  drew  a  pistol  from  his 
bosom,  and  coolly  levelled  it  at  the  head  of 
his  assailant.  The  weapon  remained  in  the 
hand  of  Adolphe  as  if  under  the  influence  of 
enchantment,   and  his   onset  was  only  with- 
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held  by  the  certain  death  which  awaited  his 
advance.  The  stranger  saw  this  irresolution, 
and,  as  Adolphe  put  down  the  point  of  his 
sword,  he  gradually,  yet  with  his  eye  fixed 
firmly  on  the  motion  of  his  antagonist,  lowered 
the  level  of  his  pistol. 

"  This  is  the  reception  T  anticipated,"  ex- 
claimed the  stranger,  '*  and  of  which  I  had 
been  warned.  If  you,  Mr.  Heime,  with 
the  servant,  will  search  the  chateau,  I  shall 
take  care  to  prevent  any  obstacle  from  being 
thrown  in  your  road  by  either  of  these  per- 
sons. You  appear  satisfied  of  Adelaide's  re- 
maining still  a  prisoner  here,  and  on  that 
assurance  I  act." 

"  And  pray,  sir,  by  what  authority  do 
you  dare  restrain  my  motions?"  exclaimed 
Adolphe. 

"  By  a  just  and  proper  one,  depend  upon 
it,"  replied  the  stranger,  *'  and  which,  ere 
lono",  vou  will  know.  At  present,  however, 
time  is  precious,  nor  will  it  brook  delay." 

As  Mr.  Heime  proceeded  to  seek  out 
Adelaide,  Colonel  Rohlberg  prepared  to  ad- 

N  3 
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vance  on  the  stranger,  and  was  seconded  by 
Glaube.  The  latter  rushed  forward  more  des- 
perately than  his  wily  associate,  and  received 
a  pistol  bullet  through  his  body,  which, 
though  it  disabled,  did  not  slay  the  villain  on 
the  spot,  yet  prevented  him  from  attempting 
further  mischief,  and  he  sunk  on  the  floor, 
groaning  with  agony. 

Adolphe,  it  has  been  already  stated,  was 
fierce  and  revengeful,  but  his  courage  quail- 
ed before  steady  opposition.  The  firm  bear- 
ing of  the  stranger  staggered  him,  and  the 
sudden  check  which  Glaube  had  received 
prevented  the  assault  from  being  fatal.  Still, 
however,  he  endeavoured  to  keep  up  an  ex- 
ternal show  of  resistance,  though  he  trembled 
under  the  stern  glance  of  his  opponent  as  he 
spoke. 

"  This,  sir,  shall  be  fearfully  answered,  and, 
though  you  hold  the  vantage  at  present,  the 
hour  may  not  be  distant  when  your  assumed 
power  may  be  detected.'* 

"  It  shall  not  long  be  withheld,  Colonel 
Rohlberg,  be  assured ;  and,  when  the  reckon- 
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ing*  is  demanded,"   exclaimed  the  stranger, 
with  energy,  "tremble  for  the  consequences." 

Footsteps  were  now  heard  advancing  along 
the  gallery,  and  towards  the  room  occupied 
by  the  stranger  and  Adolphe.  The  door  was 
pushed  against  with  force,  but  withheld  by 
the  strenofth  of  the  strang-er  from  yieldins: 
until  he  had  ascertained  that  the  person  seek- 
inor  admittance  was  the  man  servant  he  had 
sent  with  Mr.  Heime.  On  the  door  being 
opened,  he  rushed  eagerly  into  the  room, 
stating  that  Adelaide  had  been  found,  and 
was  receiving  aid  from  Mr.  Heime.  Upon 
this  intelligence,  the  stranger  started ;  the 
gloom  which  had  hitherto  overspread  his  fea- 
tures, at  once  dispelled  as  he  sunk  on  his 
knees  in  an  attitude  of  thankfulness.  This 
sudden  information  paralyzed  the  faculties  of 
Adolphe,  who  eagerly  demanded  to  be  re- 
leased. The  stranofer  rose,  and  advancinof 
towards  Colonel  Rohlberg,  his  features  again 
assuming  their  expression  of  defiance,  ex- 
claimed— 

*'  If  she  is  restored  uninjured  to  my  arms,  I 
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may — I  will  forgive  you.  If  not,  I  know  not, 
man,  what  veng-eance  1  shall  take.  But  for 
your  machinations,  she  never  had  wanted  a 
protector  !*' 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven,  who  are  you,  and 
whence  come  you?"  asked  Colonel  Rohlberg 
eag-erly,  yet  with  a  voice  of  terror. 

"  Invoke  not  that  sacred  power  except  in 
supplication,"  replied  the  strang-er,  "  for  you 
may  shortly  need  its  aid.  I  am  the  friend  of 
Adelaide — her  attached  and  most  anxious 
lover.  Know  me.  Colonel  Rohlberg,  for 
Charles  Hermann!" 

Adolphe,  upon  the  sound  of  that  name, 
started  as  if  he  had  placed  his  foot  upon  some 
venomous  animal.  His  face  was  alternately 
pale  and  flushed,  nor  could  he  sustain  his 
sinking  frame  except  by  the  aid  of  a  chair. 
His  knees  tottered  beneath  the  weight  of  an 
agonized  body,  and  his  whole  appearance  in- 
dicated guilt  and  detection. 

Charles  saw  the  evident  demonstrations  ol 
terror  which  Adolphe  vainly  endeavoured  to 
conceal,  and  at  once  proceeded* 
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*'  Yes,  Adolphe  Rohlber^,  for  the  Charles 
Hermann    whom    you     have    so    infamously 
deceived,  but  who  providentially  has  arrived 
to  save  Adelaide  from  destruction.     For  the 
individual  you  have  before  now  dared  to  per- 
sonate, and  who   has  to  thank  the   cousin  of 
Adelaide,  by  nature  ordained  to  be  her  friend 
and  protector,   for   a  system   of  persecution, 
diss'raceful    and     unmanlv.      Yonder   ruffian 
(pointing"  to   Glaube,  who  still  lay  groaning 
with  the  agony  of  his  wound)  incited  by  you, 
robbed  me   at  the    cabaret ;    and  the  villain 
whom  I  have  but  lately  seen,  a  fit  associate  for 
such  men,  is  the  host  of  that  same  denof  infamv. 
But  your  hour  of  triumph  has  passed,  Colonel 
Rohlberg,  and  those  who  would  have  shared 
with  you  cheerfully  the  fortune  of  your  gene- 
rous  uncle,  have   escaped   the    aim   of  your 
atrocious  guilt.     This,  sir,"  handing  a  sealed 
paper,  "  will  explain  every  circumstance;  and 
you  should,  when   it   is  perused,  be  grateful 
that  so  slight  a  mode  is  about  to  be  adopted 
for  the  punishment  of  the  most  vile  and  con- 
temptible injuries." 
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Adolphe  grasped  the  paper  extended  to 
him  with  the  same  eagerness  that  a  drowning 
man  would  use  in  attempting  to  save  himself 
from  a  sudden  death.  He  looked  on  the 
packet,  which  though  sealed,  he  observed  bore 
the  handwriting  of  the  Emperor,  the  back  of 
the  envelope  being  endorsed  with  the  potent 
signature  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  !  Scarcely 
able  to  open  it,  yet  eagerly  desirous  of  know- 
ing the  contents,  Colonel  Rohlberg,  trembling 
with  a  variety  of  emotions,  almost  enough  to 
crush  a  man  of  less  assurance,  read  the  con- 
tents, and  found  that  his  doom  was  sealed.  It 
was  a  peremptory  order  from  the  command- 
ino*  officer  of  the  division  to  which  he  was 
attached,  for  him  to  appear  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  packet,  at 
head-quarters;  there  to  answer  personally 
before  the  Emperor,  for  having,  against  the 
strict  and  severe  command  of  military  dis- 
cipline, seized  a  native  of  Prussia  against  just 
and  proper  authority.  This  mandate  Adolphe 
read  over  and  over  again,  and  Charles,  though 
he  execrated  the  man  for  his  infamous  pro- 
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ceedings,  could  not  help  pitying-  the  very 
despicable  condition  into  which  he  had  fallen 
by  his  own  misconduct.  They  stood  for  some 
moments  confronting*  each  other,  and  from 
which  they  were  roused  by  the  sound  of  a 
pistol  shot  fired  close  upon  the  spot.  Both 
sprung  back,  and  both  at  once  saw  the  cause 
of  that  explosion.  Glaube  had  crawled  gra- 
dually towards  the  place  on  which  Charles 
was  standing,  and  had  made  an  attempt  to 
plunge  his  sword  into  his  body.  Just  as  the 
weapon  was  raised,  and  another  instant  would 
have  consiofned  him  to  a  horrible  death, 
Karl  (for  he  was  the  domestic  who  had  arrived 
with  the  calcche)  entered  the  room  again, 
and  saw  the  attempt  precisely  in  time  to  shoot 
Glaube  throuo^h  the  head,  rid  the  world  of  an 
execrable  ruffian,  and  save  the  life  of  a  be- 
loved master. 

Ere  the  smoke  had  cleared,  the  room  was 
occupied  by  a  guard  of  French  Grenadiers,  the 
tile  extendinof  alonof  the  corridor,  makino*  re- 
sistance  useless.  The  officer  commandinnr,  ad- 
vanced  deliberately  up  to  Adolphe  Rohlberg, 
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and  arrested  him  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor, 
requesting"  the  delivery  of  his  sword.  To  such 
a  demand,  ready  to  be  enforced  by  ample 
power,  Adolphe  could  not  contend  ag'ainst, 
and  as  he  drew  the  weapon  from  its  sheath  it 
was  well  for  him  probably  that  the  blade  was 
glitterinor  and  unsullied  by  a  crimson  stain. 
With  the  exact  mode  of  military  discipline 
he  was  conducted  from  the  Chateau,  in  order 
to  answer  the  charge  so  heavily  alleged. 

Upon  the  departure  of  Colonel  Rohlberg, 
Karl  informed  his  master  of  the  state  in  which 
Adelaide  remained;  and  of  the  manner  her 
place  of  concealment  had  been  detected. 
Finding  Adolphe  resolutely  deny  her  being- 
in  the  Chateau,  Karl  determined  upon  ascer- 
tainino*  bevond  a  doubt  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  the  tale.  He  had  recognized  in  the  villain 
Siebold  the  host  of  the  cabaret,  and  fancied 
the  fellow  knew  him,  though  he  had  main- 
tained a  close  disguise  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cealment. He  saw  the  rascal  looked  uneasy 
and  sullen,  and  at  every  turn  they  took  made 
excuses  for  further  advance.   Upon  approach- 
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ing"  the  room  in  which  Adelaide  was  confined, 
Siebold  maintained  his  post,  and  refused  to 
permit  their  search  beyond  the  point  they  had 
already  gained.  Karl  saw  the  crisis  was  now 
about  to  approach,  and  by  the  same  resolute 
conduct  he  had  before  successfully  adopted  at 
the  cabaret,  he  succeeded  in  effectinof  an  en- 
trance  for  Mr.  Heime.'  Before  Siebold  was 
aware  of  his  intention,  he  found  himself  firm 
in  the  grasp  of  one,  whose  close  hug  was  too 
familiar  not  to  be  again  recognized ;  and  if 
there  had  been  any  doubts  of  the  identity  of 
the  person,  the  sound  of  the  well-known 
"  Friend  Karl,"  evidently  imitating  the  af- 
fronting tone  he  had  himself  used  at  the  ca- 
baret, dispelled  them  at  once.  Siebold  struo-- 
gled  hard  to  extricate  himself  from  the  pow- 
erful grasp  of  his  opponent ;  but  the  efforts 
were  as  ineffectual  as  those  of  the  buffalo  in 
the  deadly  embrace  of  the  Anaconda ;  and, 
like  that  animal,  he  was  compelled  to  submit 
to  superior  force. 

Mr.  Heime,  on  entering  the  room,  found 
his  lovely  patient  in  a  state  of  stupor,  looking. 
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to   common   observation,   like  the  repose   of 
death ;  but,  to  the  discriminating*  eye  of  the 
surgeon,  evidently  the  result  of  some  narcotic 
drug".    The  woman  in  attendance  shrieked  out 
on  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Heirae,  but  on  the  as- 
surance of  safety  if  she  pursued  his  directions 
implicitly,  she  gradually  overcame  her  alarm. 
Fortunately,    an    antidote    of    extraordinary 
power   was   in  his  possession ;  a  simple  one, 
constantly  carried  about  with  him — Ammonia. 
Dissolving  a  portion  of  the  stimulating  salt, 
he   forced    some    of  the    liquid   mixed  with 
brandy  down  the  throat  of  the  insensible  or- 
phan ;    and  while  Dame  Siebold  rubbed  the 
body  of  the  patient,  the  able  and  worthy  sur- 
geon   irritated    the    nostrils   with   a   feather 
dipped  in  the  ammoniacal  liquid,  and  at  last 
had  the  gratification  of  observing  his  efforts 
beneficial,  for  tbe  beautiful  and  persecuted 
Adelaide    gradually  roused,  and  recognized 
her  kind  friend.     So  potent,  however,  was  the 
narcotic,  that  it  was  some  considerable  time 
ere  Mr.  Heime  could  satisfy  himself  that  she 
was  safe  from  its  deadly  effects. 
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Karl,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  file  of  grena- 
diers, handed  over  Siebold  to  their  safe  cus- 
tody ;  and,  having  ascertained  from  Mr. 
Heinie  that  Adelaide  was  safe,  he  flew  to  his 
master,  and  arrived  just  at  the  critical  moment 
already  narrated. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

When  the  midnight  bell  toU'd  the  solemn  knell, 

He  was  placM  in  the  burial  ground : 
Those  who  once  knew  him  well,  bore  the  fun'ral  shell, 

All  the  noise  was  their  tramp  on  the  ground. 

The  dark,  silent  grave,  holds  the  coward — the  brave; 

All  mix  in  the  same  cold  sod ; 
Or  else  find  a  shroud,  in  the  ocean's  deep  wave, 

As  it  pleases  a  merciful  God ! 

Adolphe  Rohluerg,  upon  his  arrival  at 
Berlin,  was  not  kept  long  in  suspense.  A 
military  commission  had  been  commanded, 
and  Adolphe  soon  found  himself  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  judges.  Most  of  the  gene- 
ral officers  he  had  seen,  all  of  whom  were 
uncovered,  the  only  individual  remaining 
with  that  mark  of  distinction,  though  in  other 
respects  dressed  in  plainer  habit  than  those 
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sitting  in  glittering  splendour  around  him, 
occupied  a  seat  at  the  upper  end  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  having  a  secretary  placed  at  his 
left  hand  in  the  attitude  of  attention.  The 
person  thus  presiding  wore  the  undress  uni- 
form of  the  imperial  guard,  and  a  single  star 
on  the  left  breast  was  the  only  ornament  he 
possessed.  As  Colonel  Rohlberg  advanced 
with  an  air  of  self-confidence  towards  the 
centre  of  the  room,  his  eve  encountered  the 
piercing  gaze  of  one,  before  whose  quick 
glance  all  his  courage  failed.  The  dark  olive 
tint  of  the  skin,  the  noble  and  expanded  fore- 
head, added  to  the  peculiar  though  well 
formed  mouth  and  chin,  convinced  him  at 
once  that  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  the 
arbiter  of  his  destiny,  and  that  his  iudo'e  was 
no  less  a  person  than  the  Emperor  Napoleon! 
The  charges  of  having  seized  a  native  of 
Prussia,  then  under  the  protection  of  the 
Emperor,  and  at  the  hazard  of  her  life  retain- 
ing such  person  in  close  custody,  were  singly 
and  decisively  proved,  and  which  proofs 
Adolphe    found   it   impossible  to    set    aside. 
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Being  called  upon  to  stand  on  his  defence, 
aroused  Adolphe  from  the  torpor  into  whicli 
his  situation  had  placed  him,  and  he  endea- 
voured, though  his  heart  sunk  within  his 
bosom,  to  place  his  conduct  in  a  favourable 
point  of  view.  He  stated  that  Adelaide  was 
in  a  destitute  condition,  and  being  the  only 
relative  she  had  in  existence,  he  conceived  it 
better  to  perform  a  relative's  duty  by  having 
her  placed  under  his  own  eye  and  protection. 
Havino*  siofnified  this  to  be  the  whole  defence 
he  had  to  offer,  every  word  of  which  was  written 
down  by  the  secretary,  it  was  handed  to  the 
Emperor,  who  glanced  hastily  over  the  docu- 
ment as  one  accustomed  to  dispatch  would 
do,  and  placing  the  paper  before  him,  spoke 
to  Adolphe. 

"  Colonel  Kohlberg  !"  this  being  addressed 
in  a  tone  of  displeasure,  made  the  wretched 
man  start,  and  the  pallid  hue  which  over- 
spread his  features  convinced  the  persons 
looking  on  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  his  pe- 
rilous state,  "  against  the  strict  and  necessary 
orders  we  have  thought  proper  to  be  dissemi- 
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nated,  in  order  that  the  unresisting"  victims  of 
war  may  be  protected,  yon  alone  have  thought 
it  fit  and  proper  to  disobey  a  mandate  so 
strictly  commanded  to  be  enforced.  Are  you 
aware,  sir,  that  under  the  protection  of  mili- 
tary discipline  the  conquered  peasant  even 
stands  free  from  scath  or  wrong",  if  it  is  our 
will  that  it  should  be  so :  and  are  you  not 
also  informed  that  the  infraction  of  such  a 
breach  of  discipline  as  you  have  committed 
stands  you  in  peril  ?" 

The  only  answer  Adolphe  made  was  by 
bending"  his  head  as  if  to  express  that  he  was 
aware  of  such  punishment. 

The  Emperor  proceeded  also  by  silent  mo- 
tions, which  were  speedily  comprehended,  and 
the  prisoner  was  in  an  instant  led  from  the  room, 
theofficersof  the  commission  risinof  and makinof 
way  for  Napoleon,  who  hastily  descended  the 
stairs,  sprung  upon  his  horse,  and,  followed  by 
his  statF,  proceeded  to  the  "  Exercier  Platz," 
where  the  regiment  commanded  by  Adolphe 
was  drawn  up  in  military  array.  The  scene 
had  attracted  a  vast  concourse  of  the  inhabi- 
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lants,  for  the  treachery  of  Adolphe  Rohlberg 
in  fig"hting  against  his  native  country  was 
generally  known,  and  he  was  execrated  as 
every  traitor  to   his   birth-place  should  be ! 

The  prisoner  was  placed  in  front  of  the 
regiment,  close  to  the  Emperor  and  his  staff, 
and  the  mode  of  open  punishment  was  selected 
for  effect,  and  to  make  a  marked  impression. 

The  roll  of  the  drums  sig-nified  to  the  as- 
sembled  crowd  that  silence  was  required,  and 
as  the  last  echo  of  sound  ceased,  not  a  whisper 
even  could  be  heard  amidst  the  dense  mass 
collected.  Napoleon  held  up  his  hand  in  the 
attitude  of  attention,  and  immediately  after 
spoke  as  follows — 

"Soldiers!  When  the  necessity  for  war 
exists,  and  resistance  from  an  enemy  is  strong, 
that  enemy  must  be  conquered.  Soldiers  of 
Austerlitz  and  Jena  !  Your  courage  has  been 
proved  in  the  hour  of  battle,  and  the  powerful 
antagonists  you  have  met  with  have  been 
overcome  by  valour  and  discipline.  Would 
the  conquerors  in  such  glorious  battles  de- 
grade themselves  by  warring  against  helpless 
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women,  and  when  the  protectors  of  their 
homes  had  been  vanquished  in  the  open  field? 
Would,  I  say  again,  the  heroes  of  Marengo 
and  of  Saalfield  degrade  their  courage  by 
assaulting  beauty  and  helplessness?" 

A  murmur  of  indignation  ran  through  the 
ranks,  and  a  deafenino*  shout  of"  Vive  VEm- 
pereur  /"  was  echoed  by  the  soldiers  and  ad- 
herents of  the  French  not  on  duty,  followed 
by  '*  Vive  la  beaute  /"  "  Vive  lafemme  /"  "  Ea 
has  a  la  poltronnerie  /"  reiterated  over  and 
over  aofain.  The  raisina*  of  the  arm  once 
more  restored  silence,  and  the  roar  of  voices 
gradually  sunk  into  a  similar  murmur  to  that 
of  the  gentle  waves,  after  the  agitation  which 
the  storm  creates,  has  ceased. 

The  Emperor  now  proceeded,  pointing  as 
he  spoke  to  Adolphe  Rohlberg,  who  stood, 
the  statue  of  shame  and  detection  ;  "  Yonder, 
comrades,  is  the  man  who  has  stained  the 
name  of  soldier,  though,  fortunately,  he  has 
not  sullied  the  fair  fame  of  France.  Colonel 
Rohlberg  is  a  Prussian,  and,  in  desertino-  the 
ranks  of  his  country,  appears  to  have  forfeited 

VOL.    III.  o 
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all  claim  to  honour,  nor  shall  he  longer  dis- 
grace the  uniform  he  now  wears." 

Here  Napoleon  made  a  signal  to  a  sub- 
altern officer,  who  advanced,  and,  during  a 
dead  silence,  stripped  off  the  aiguillettes,  and 
other  badges  of  rank  and  distinction  worn  by 
Adolphe.  This  having  been  done  the  Em- 
peror again  spoke  : 

**  Not  alone,  soldiers,  has  your  officer  dis- 
graced the  uniform  he  wears,  but  he  would 
have  sacrificed  your  honour  by  treachery. 
Here  I  have  complete  evidence  of  his  infamy, 
and  had  not  his  previous  conduct  made  him 
amenable  to  military  law,  this  paper,"  striking 
a  packet  he  held  in  his  hand,  "  would  sign  his 
death  warrant! 

"  It  is  a  correspondence  treacherously  car- 
ried on  between  the  prisoner  and  Prince 
Hohenloe,  now  at  Magdeburg  with  a  large 
force,  in  which  every  minute  point  connected 
with  our  numbers  and  other  arrangements  are 
fullv  detailed,  and  the  Prussian  General  in- 
vited to  a  surprise. 

"  Open  foes,  comrades,  may  be  dealt  with, 
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tind  the  soldiers  of  France  know  how  to  resist 
straiiiht  forward  aof-ofression*  A  sudden  attack 
sometimes  is  successful,  and  might  have  been 
so  to  an  extent  in  this  instance,  had  not 
chance  detected  the  villany.'* 

Upon  saying"  thus  much,  Napoleon  beckoned 
to  a  o-eneral  officer  in  attendance,  and  who 
havino*  received  his  orders,  spoke  to  the  second 
in  command  of  the  regiment,  when  twelve 
men  were  selected  to  advance  for  a  purpose, 
generally  comprehended  by  the  breathless 
silence  which  continued,  decidedly  awful  and 
affecting  when  so  many  thousand  souls  are 
collected  together  in  life  and  health,  yet  look- 
ing as  if  they  had  been  transfixed  by  some 
master-hand  into  eflfiiries  of  stone  !  The  Em- 
peror  having  commanded  the  death  of  the 
criminal,  retired  from  the  ground  followed  by 
his  suite,  and  the  preparations  for  his  execu- 
tion were  proceeded  with.  The  only  indivi- 
dual of  the  dense  mass  congregated  together, 
apparently  unmoved  by  the  awful  parade  of 
death,  was  Adolphe  Rohlberg.  The  instant 
he  heard  the  mention  of  the  packet  and  the 
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name   of  Prince  Hohenloe,  his  whole  frame 
underwent  a  convulsive  shudder,  and  the  last 
spark  of  hope  which  life  carefully  hugs  to  the 
moment  when  the  certainty  of  death  stares  us 
in  the  face,  from  that  instant  ceased.     The 
form,  before  bent  and  broken  down  by  shame 
and  terror,  suddenly  became  erect  and  proud; 
and  the  hand,  passed  quickly  and  wildly  over 
the  forehead,  conveyed  some   liquid   to   the 
mouth,  when   it  fell   before  him   clasped  in 
agony  of  spirit  with  the  other.     A  person  now 
hastily  advanced  from  the  crowd,  and  just  as 
the  eyes  of  Adolphe  were  bandaged  and  the 
muskets  levelled  for  his  destruction,  "  A  par- 
don ! — a  pardon!"  ran  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  a  stout  and  breathless  messenger  rushed  to 
the  spot.  As  the  stranger,  however,  gained  the 
officer's  attention,   and    before  the  word    of 
command  was  given,    the    wretched    culprit 
staffg-ered  and  fell. 

Adolphe,  in  order  to  escape  the  ignominious 
death  awarded  him,  had  swallowed  poison,  and 
so  potent  and  deadly  were  its  energies,  that  life 
was  almost  extinct  ere  the  stranger  arrived  to 
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kneel  anxiously  by  his  side.  Adolplie  evidently 
recoo-nized  him,  and  the  smile  which  passed 
over  his  convulsed  features,  indicated  that  his 
presence  was  pleasing.    He  grr.sped  the  palm 
offered  firmly  and  affectionately,  and  observed 
the  tears  which  fell  on  his  own  hand  from  the 
overflowing  heart  of  an  old  and  early  friend. 
Adolphe  now  partly  rose,  and  attempted  to 
speak,  bat  the  hand  of  death  lay  heavy,  and  the 
tongue  no  longer  had  the  faculty  of  utterance. 
The  dying  man  felt  this,  and  tearing  open  his 
coat  at  the  breast,  drew  forth  a  sealed  packet, 
looked  hard  at  the  person  into  whose  hands  he 
placed  it,  with  the  peculiar  and  earnest  gaze 
which  the  final  struggle  imprints  so  powerfully 
on  the  features,  when,  having  performed  this 

with  difficulty,  he  fell  dead  into  the  arms  of 

Mr.  Von  Puffendorff! 

Upon  the  fall  of  Adolphe,  some  of  the  offi- 
cers advanced  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  cause  ;  but  they  very  soon  were  convinced 
of  the  desperate  determination  with  which 
the  wretched  man  had,  decidedly  by  his  own 
rashness,  endeavoured  to  evade  military  jus- 
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tice.  The  haggard  features,  were  distorted 
and  convulsed  by  a  violent  death,  and  too  evi- 
dently accounted  for  the  sudden  fall  of  the 
prisoner ;  and  the  disturbed,  sorrowful  face 
of  the  stranofcr  also  convinced  them  that  the 
unfortunate  man  in  his  last  sad  moments  had 
the  pangs  of  death  somewhat  assuaged  by  the 
tear  of  friendship. 

Mr.  Von  PuffendorfT,  although  the  conduct 
of  Adolphe  had  been  disgraceful,  was  his 
friend  ;  indeed  he  was  the  friend  of  mankind ;. 
bis  goodness  of  heart  naturally  making  him 
partial  to  all  his  fellow  creatures.  Adolphe 
for  some  little  time  had  been  his  pupil ;  and 
the  hours  that  were  not  dedicated  to  Adelaide 
and  Charles,  were  bestowed  in  earlier  life 
upon  the  wretched  man  now  lying  dead  before 
him.  Mr.  Rohlberg,  with  an  energy  of  mind 
above  the  common  run  of  men,  endeavoured 
by  every  means  in  his  power  to  check  the  evil 
bias  in  the  mind  of  Adolphe,  by  educatioix 
and  example ;  and  for  which  purpose  he 
placed  him  under  the  care  of  a  friend,  to 
whose  residence  Mr,  Von  PufFendorfF regularly 
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went,    with  the  intention  of  assisting  in    his 
instruction.     His  uncle  wished  that  he  should 
pursue  the  medical  profession ;  and  he  knew 
well  that  no  one  could  be  better  grounded  in 
the  art  than  the  worthy  tutor.     It  was  useless : 
—Vice  had  attached  itself  too  firmly  to  the 
nature  of  Adolphe,  and  education  had  not  the 
least  influence  in  checking  the  workings  of 
a  depraved  heart. 

He  was  tired  of  the  restraint  imposed  upon 
him,  and  shortly  absconded,  taking  with  him 
more  resources  than  had  been  appropriated 
to  his  own  use.     From  that  moment  Mr  Rohl- 
berg    lost    all    hope    of    retrieving    one    so 
abandoned,  and  merely  placed  sufficient  funds 
in  the  hands  of  his  man  of  business,  to  permit 
Adolphe  a  mode  of  maintenance  ;  yet  allow- 
ing no  superfluities.     He  was  induced  to  do 
this  from  an  idea,  that  it  might  prevent  him 
from   proceeding   to    acts    more    flagitious; 
though  the  terrible  check  to  his  career  must 
have  convinced  our  readers  of  the  inutdity  of 
example  or  precept.   The  body  of  Adolphe  was 
removed  from  the  spot,  and  at  night  consigned 
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to  a  receptacle  for  mortality ;  not  consecrated, 
indeed,  but  the  g-eneral  sarcophagus  of  nature ; 
and  one  open  for  all  when  the  hand  of  death 

arrests  the  career  of  existence the  earth  ! 

It  will  be  necessary  to  inform  our  readers 
how  Charles  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Heime,  and  in  what  manner  he  arrived  so  ad- 
mirably for  the  discovery  of  Adelaide,  and 
detection  of  Adolphe  ;  which,  however,  must 
be  done  in  another  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"ITie  tear  so  mute,  yet  eloquent, 
Is  sure  from  heav'u  in  comfort  sent 
To  sooth  the  mind  o'erbome  by  grief, 
Administ'ring  its  own  relief. 

"When  worldly  troubles,  toil  and  woe, 

Cast  down  the  mental  power, 
The  gentle  tear  in  channel  slow. 

Is  worth  an  empire's  dower! 

We  left  Mr.  Yon  Puffendorff,  some  chap- 
ters back,  in  a  state  of  mind  almost  border- 
ing on  despair,  under  which  his  bodily 
strength  gradually  declined.  A  man  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  much  solid  food,  could 
ill  afford  to  allow  the  system  to  be  long  with- 
out its  usual  resources,  and  the  consequences 
threatened  serious  injury.  Agatha  knew  not 
what  to  do,  and  for  two  or  three  days  remained 
in  that  state  of  horrible  suspense,  expecting 
her  beloyed  mistress  to  return  ;  yet  beholding 
the  good    old    man   gradually  sinking  from 

inanition.      Suddenly  she    remembered    the 

o;3 
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professional  man  whom  Mr.  Von  PuffendorfF 
consulted  with  upon  the  state  of  her  mistress, 
but  who  had  declined  resolutely  to  see  any 
one  but  himself.     Little   did  Adelaide  know 
then  what  benefits  he  would  have  it  in  his  power 
to  confer,  for  the  most  intimate  friend,  and  in 
whose  o[)inion  Mr.  Von  Pufiendorff  placed  the 
firmest  reliance,  was  that  very  Mr.  Heime. 
Agatha,  upon  this  recollection,  determined  to 
lose  little  time  ;  and  having-   seen  Mr.  Von 
PuffendorfF  sound  asleep,  she  made  fast  the 
door,  and  proceeded  with  an  anxious  mind 
and  a  heavy  heart  to  Berlin.     It  was  not  a 
very  difficult  task  to  find  one  so  respected  in 
his  profession  as  Mr,  Heime,  though  in  this 
instance  he  was  from  home  ;  but,  upon  Agatha 
leaving  a  message  with  his  domestic,  she  was 
assured  the  suro^eon  would  attend,  so  soon  as 
his  other  duties  would  permit.     He  told  her 
that  his  master  was  very  punctual,  and  that  he 
rarely  went  to  rest  until  he  had  seen  all  the 
patients  who  required  his  attendance  during 
the  day ;  therefore  she  might  feel  more  satis- 
fied that  in  this  instance,  and  particularly  to 
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his  old  friend,  he  would  not  depart  from  a 
general  custom.  The  servant  told  the  truth  ; 
for  long-  after  Agatha  had  retired  for  the 
night,  the  surgeon  arrived,  and  soon  satisfied 
her  mind  as  to  the  cause  of  all  the  good 
man's  ailments.  3Ir.  Heime,  upon  the  infor- 
mation conveyed  as  to  the  abduction  of  her 
mistress,  and  from  the  account  of  her  person, 
as  well  as  the  time  at  which  he  first  saw  the 
poor  girl,  was  convinced  that  his  patient  at 
the  chateau  could  be  no  other  than  Adelaide 
Rohlbero- ! 

The  benevolent  mind  of  Mr.  Heime  was 
doubly  delighted  by  this  imagination,  but  he 
feared  to  make  his  suspicions  known,  lest  the 
sudden  intelligence  might  be  more  than  the 
state  of  31r.  Von  PufFendorff's  health  would 
permit.  The  sudden  bereavements  which  the 
kind  thouofh  eccentric  old  o-entleman  had  sus- 
tained,  had  partially  unsettled  his  intellectual 
faculties;  and  which  abstruse  study  in  earlier 
life  had  made  more  than  commonly  suscepti- 
ble to  any  heavy  afflictions.  How  many  had 
not  Mr.  Von  PuffendortF  endured?    First  the 
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loss  of  his  beloved  Charles,  next  that  of  Mr, 
Rohlberg,  and  latterly,  to  fill  up  the  cup  of 
grief,  the  abduction  (worse  than  death,  if  dis- 
honoured.) of  Adelaide. 

Mr.  Heime  endeavoured  to  console  the 
good  man,  and  succeeded.  He  hinted  at  the 
impossibility  of  danger  occurring  to  Adelaide, 
if  under  the  sway  of  Colonel  Rohlberg,  who, 
as  a  French  officer,  was  amenable  to  military 
punishment,  and  under  the  iron  hand  of  dis- 
cipline. The  orders  issued  for  the  safety  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Berlin,  were  mentioned  to 
Mr.  Von  PufFendorfF;  and  Mr.  Heime  also 
said,  that  he  hoped  speedily  to  find  out  the 
asylum  to  which  Adelaide  had  been  conveyed, 
and  thus  return  her  to  his  protection.  This, 
like  the  occasional  burst  of  light  which  the  sun, 
under  the  struggling  influence  of  a  cloudy 
day,  casts  on  the  face  of  creation,  lit  up  the 
spark  of  hope  still  existing,  and  pressing  the 
hand  of  his  friend  firmly  and  affectionately, 
Mr.  Von  Puffendorff  sobbed  aloud.  Tears ! 
delicious  mementos  of  intellectual  power, 
how   do  your  quiet  though  impressive    Ian- 
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gutige  speak  to  the  heart?     How,   also,   do 
your  friendly  companionships  with  grief  chase 
away  its  agony ;  relieving,  like  the  holy  mi- 
nistering of  religion,  the  overcharged  spirit? 
Flow  on,  thou  comforts  of  the  mind,  in  silent 
power,  and  when  the  hand  of  time  checks  the 
impetus  of  human  feeling,  long  may  your  me- 
mories be  eno-raven  in  the  hearts  of  those,  who 
exist  but  to  suffer  the  woes  of  earth,   which 
those  long  departed  have  previously  endured  ! 
Mr.  Von  PufFendorif  felt  the  balm  to  his 
broken  spirit,  and  in  a  few  short  moments  the 
medicine  of  the  mind,    administered  by  the 
intellio-ent  hand  of  friendship,  and  aided  by 
the  powerful  mastery  of  nature,  had  performed 
wonders.     He  felt  soothed  and  comforted,  and 
on    the    departure   of  Mr.  Heime  was  more 
himself  than   he   had    been  for   some   time. 
There  are  moments  when  the  frailty  of  our 
nature  makes  us  look  with  despondency  ontho 
state  of  our  worldly  prospects;    hope   even, 
for   a  time,  deserting  the  picture.     At   that 
period,    probably,    even    when    the  hand    of 
sorrow  lies  at  the  heart,  chilling  the  very  cur- 
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rent  of  life,  and  making  the  existence  of  it 
wretched,  some  help  is  at  hand.  The  Master 
Spirit  looks  on  our  trouble  with  the  eye  of 
compassion  ;  and,  when  earthly  aid  appears 
hopeless  and  inefficient,  comes  the  comfort  we 
have  despaired  of;  which,  like  the  mighty  cur- 
rent that  the  wind  of  heaven  casts  over  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  when  storms  assail  its 
glittering  bosom,  suddenly  changing  its  course 
into  a  softer  region,  chases  away  the  storms 
of  the  heart.  Remember  this,  ye  troubled 
ones;  and  let  not  the  woes  of  earth  make  ye 
ever  despair  of  the  aid  of  heaven! 

Each  day  added  fresh  comfort  to  the  ha- 
rassed mind  of  the  invalid,  and  the  load  of 
ao'ony,  which  had  almostseveredthe  chain  bind' 
ing  life  and  intellect  together,  was  gradually 
lightened  by  the  kind  information  cautiously 
conveyed  bv  Mr.  Heime,  of  the  discovery  of 
Adelaide,  and  her  present  safety.  Delight 
now  almost  threatened  as  serious  a  catas- 
trophe ;  nor  was  it  easy  to  sooth  the  agitation 
so  suddenly  caused  by  the  intelligence.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  what  3Ir.  Von  PufFen^ 
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dorfffelt;  therefore  we  shall  adopt  the  plan 
pursued  bv  the  painter  of  old,  and,  dropping 
the  curtain  of  silence  over  the  scene,  confess 
ourselves   inadequate  to  describe  its   varied 
feelings.     Joy  and  grief  are  equall}'  the  birth- 
rights of  the  human  heart,  which  is  at  times 
fearfully  assailed.     What  can  aid  it,  so  long  as 
the  hand  of  human  infirmity  directs  its  wonder- 
ful mechanism? — Heaven,  and  heaven  alone! 
Grief  rarely  comes  single-handed  ;  neither 
does  joy.     On  the  fourth  morning  after  the 
information  communicated  by  Mr.  Heime,  had 
made   Mr.   Von   PuiFendorff   more   tranquil, 
and  books  again  had  the  power  of  enchaining 
his  attention,  Agatha  entered  his  apartment, 
(the  house  having  been  privately  purchased 
with  its  contents,  by  Mr.  Heime,)  and  stated 
that  a  stranger  wished  to  speak  with  him.    A 
knotty  mathematical  point  had  almost   con- 
quered his  enquiring  spirit,  aor  did  he  hear 
the  voice  of  Agatha,  or  see  her;  so  much  was 
his  mind  enthralled  by  the  abstruse  subject. 
Whether  the  stranger  was  impatient   at  this 
lengthened  procrastination  or  not,  we  cannot 
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precisely  say,  we  can  only  state  the  truth.  The 
door  sprung  open — a  tall,  elegant,  and  manly 
person  rushed  into  the  room  ;  and,  upon  throw- 
ing off  a  military  cloak,  which  was  somewhat 
gracefully  enfolded  about  the  figure,  Mr.  Von 
Puffendorff  beheld  a  face  well  known,  though 
manifestly  altered  by  a  short  and  stirring  cam- 
paign ;  and  the  decided  measures  which  man- 
hood had  adopted  in  shaking  off  the  trammels 
of  youth.  It  was  Charles  ! — his  own  beloved 
pupil  Charles,  he  beheld,  unscathed  by  fire  or 
sword  ;  untouched  by  death — in  all  the  pride 
of  manly  vigour  and  conscious  power  waiting 
to  be  recognized !  He  was  recognized,  but 
not  instantly.  The  few  short  months  which 
had  elapsed  since  his  absence  from  his  early 
homestead,  had  been  most  eventful,  and  the 
wbole  memory  of  the  past,  the  present,  and 
probably  some  few  anticipations  for  the  future, 
were  so  blended  together,  as  to  check  the 
voice  of  one  who  loved,  not  alone  with  a 
parent's  fondness,  but  with  all  the  fervency  of 
friendship  united.  Two  or  three  convulsive 
sobs  almost  choaked  the  kind  old  man  as   he 
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stag'g-ered  forward  to  embrace  the  pride  of  his 
heart ;  and,  as  he  flung  himself  (or  was  rather 
supported,)  against  the  bosom  of  Charles,  all 
the  weakness  of  his  nature  again  burst  forth, 
and  he  cried  long  and  bitterly — aye  as  an  infant 
would  do  on  recovering  a  long  lost  parent ! 
We  must  again  take  the  liberty  of  borrowing 
the  veil,  and  pass  it  once  more  over  the  scene 
which  ensued,  and  in  which  Charles  felt  how 
much  his  kind,  good  friend  must  have  endured. 
Charles,  upon  the  termination  of  the  Aus- 
trian campaign,  in  the  exchange  of  prisoners 
regained    his    freedom ;    and,    accompanied 
by  Karl,  made  the  best  of  his  way   towards 
Paris,  some  necessary  duties  there  demanding 
his    presence.     The  reception   he   now   met 
with    from    Mr.    Le  Haine,    was   as  sincere 
and    cordial   as  the  previous  one  had  been 
chilling  and  repulsive ;  but  the  pleasure  of 
it  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  intelligence 
of  Mr.  Rohlberff's  death.     A  thousand  recol- 
lections  made  the  certainty  of  the  loss  Ade- 
laide must  have  sustained,  terrible  to  think 
upon ;  more  particularly  when  the  horrors  of 
war)  which  he  had  so  recently  experienced, 
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were  desolating  the  country  of  his'  deceased 
benefactor.  If  Charles  felt  more  than  some 
may  have  done  upon  such  information,  per- 
haps there  are  some,  also,  who  may  have 
sustained  a  similar  bereavement,  and  give 
him  credit  for  a  flood  of  overwhelming  grief. 
Many,  again,  may  imagine  the  tear  of  gra- 
titude falling  down  the  face  of  a  soldier, 
weak,  nay  womanish.  By  no  means!  The 
man  who  can  thus  appreciate  the  loss  of 
a  friend  or  benefactor,  whose  whole  life  has 
been  one  continued  source  of  benevolence, 
possesses  a  heart  for  joy  as  well  as  sorrow ; 
nor  will  he,  upon  the  demand  of  his  country, 
be  ashamed  to  confess,  that  if  sympathy  occa- 
sionally overwhelms  the  softer  feelings,  nature 
has  implanted,  he  still  bears  the  spirit  of  man- 
hood. He  will  advance  at  honour's  call, 
nor  shame  the  land  of  his  birth.  Such,  then, 
were  the  feelings  of  Charles :  he  loved  his 
deceased  benefactor,  Mr.  Rohlberg, devotedly, 
nor  could  he  hear  of  his  death  without  pay- 
ing atribute, sincere  because  natural. 

The    interview   with  Mr.  Von   PuffendorfF 
was  also  hard  to  encounter ;  for  he  had  to 
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cheer  the  spirits  of  his  worthy  tutor,  at  a 
time  when  h's  own  flagged  sadly.  He,  how- 
ever,  succeeded;  although  the  subsequent 
agony  he  endured,  upon  being  informed  of 
the  state  of  Adelaide,  was  heart-rending.  He 
remembered,  fondly  remembered  the  parting; 
and  when  he  drew  the  picture  of  the  beloved 
one  whose  sorrows  he  sincerely  hoped  were 
about  to  be  ameliorated,  from  his  bosom,  the 
sight  of  the  portrait  was  dimmed  by  the  an- 
guish of  a  thousand  happy  and  sorrowful  recol- 
lections. 

Mr.  Heime  came,  and,  like  an  angel  of  light, 
dispelled  the  misery  he  endured,  by  immedi-p 
ately  proposing  her  being  extricated  from  th^ 
custody  of  Colonel  Rohlberg.  The  safety  and 
state  of  Adelaide  have  already  been  described ; 
and  the  final  catastrophe  which  wound  up  the 
usually  told  tale  of  guilt,  was  completed  by  the 
deathof  Adolpheandthe  destruction  of  Glaube. 
The  corse  of  the  latter  was,  as  if  heaven  had 
registered  his  atrocious  intention,  consigned 
to  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  for  some  time  aftei: 
the  body  was  seen  floating  on  its  glassy  surface. 
It  is  sipposed  that  some  of  the  gang  had  pro** 
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ceeded  to  the  spot,  to  aid  in  the  scheme  of 
villany  ;  when,  arriving  too  late,  they  cast  the 
remains  of  their  comrade  into  (as  they  sup- 
posed) a  "  still  and  silent  resting*  place  !" 

The  remnant  of  our  tale  may  be  surmised; 
though  the  union  of  Adelaide  and  Charles 
was  long  delayed,  in  consequence  of  the 
effects  of  the  drug  administered  by  Adolphe. 
Glaube,  fearing  Adelaide  might  be  the  means 
of  getting  them  into  trouble,  gave  Adolphe, 
in  lieu  of  a  gentle  narcotic,  a  potent  poi- 
son, thinking  it  would  silence  her  for  ever, 
and  thus  avoid  compromising  the  safety  of 
the  gang.  The  remnant  of  the  liquid  was 
swallowed  by  Adolphe  ;  and  Mr.  Von  Puffen- 
dorff  hearing  the  sentence  about  to  be  execu- 
ted, had  endeavoured  to  reach  the  spot,  but,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  unsuccessfully.  The 
paper  given  into  his  hands  was  the  real  will  of 
Mr.  Rohlberg;  which,  fearing  discovery,  he 
constantly  carried  in  his  vest;  and,  upon  the 
certainty  of  death,  yielded  into  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Von  Puffendorff.  Thus  the  last  act 
of  an  ill-spent  life  closed  by  a  beneficial  re- 
sult to  those  he  had  so  basely  wronged.     The 
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will  made  over  the  whole  bulk  of  property 
equally  between  Charles  and  Adelaide,  in 
expectation  of  their  marriage ;  and  which 
neither  party  felt  any  very  great  repugnance 
to  enter  upon.  Karl  married  Agatha,  and 
resided  with  his  master  in  hi:5  usual  station  ; 
for  Charles,  who  had  attained  the  rank  of 
Colonel  in  the  French  service,  sold  his  com- 
mission ;  and,  in  the  possession  of  competence 
and  domestic  comfort,  passed  the  first  years 
of  his  wedded  life  in  the  quiet  retreat  where 
he  had  been  nurtured  from  infancy.  During 
a  visit  about  two  summers  back  a  friend  saw 
him ;  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  select  com- 
pany, surrounded  also  by  a  happy  though  a  nu- 
merous family,  he  appeared  likely  to  emulate 
(he  could  not  excel)  the  benevolence  of  his 
earlv  friend  and  protector,  the  ever  lamented 
Rohlberg. 

Siebold  passed  into  the  hands  of  justice, 
but  what  became  of  him  after  was  never  pre- 
cisely known  :  though  his  wife  abandoned  the 
Chateau  on  the  Lake  immediately  after  the 
capture  of  her  husband. 

The  Author  had  almost  foro^otten  to  mention 
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that  Mr,  Von  PuffendorfF  passed  his  declin* 
ing"  age  in  quiet  retirement,  engaged  in  in- 
structing the  offspring  of  Charles  and  Ade- 
laide. He  fancied:  he  little  ones  were  but 
the  images  of  those  he  had  before  so  fondly 
cherished;  and,  under  that  impression,  it  need 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  say,  that  he  performed 
his  duty  faithfully,  taking  care,  however,  to 
impress  upon  his  male  charges  the  importance 
of  the  great  Frederick  and  the  heroes  of  the 
immortal  seven  years'  war ;  and  upon  the  fe- 
males, the  necessity  of  pursuing  the  example 
of  their  mother,  who  had  so  fearfully  suffered 
at  the  "  Chateau  near  the  Lake." 

Thus  is  completed,  as  far  as  the  Author  has 
the  means,  the  "  Tales  of  Four  Nations;" 
and,  should  the  circumstances  related  be 
looked  upon  with  a  favourable  eye  by  the 
Public,  he  may  again  intrude  upon  its  notice, 
though  under  a  different  title,  and  probably 
with  a  bolder  countenance. 

THE    END* 

CL'N.VelL  AkD   S^SARMAK,  SALISBURY  8'jVARB. 
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